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Mr.  Ticknor’s  work  offers  another  proof  i 
of  the  creditable  desire  felt  by  one  great  sec¬ 
tion,  at  least,  of  America  to  discharge  the  debt 
due  to  Spain,  her  first  discoverer.  While  the 
southern  or  Spanish  States,  in  spite  of  more 
and  stricter  obligations,  have  folded  their 
arms  in  indolent  ingratitude,  the  northern 
and  Anglo-Saxcm  portions,  true  to  their 
race,  have  been  up  and  doing.  From  the 
Black  Prince  downward,  England  has  been 
foremost  with  her  best  blood  and  brain  to 
uphold  her  ally’s  independence  in  war,  and 
to  illustrate  her  marvels  in  peace ;  and  the 
English  sword  has  long  been  wreathed  ia 
Spanish  myrtle.  Neither  have  our  transat¬ 
lantic  kinsmen  d^enerated  ; — the  names  of 
Irving  and  Prescott  are  already  associated 
with  Columbus  and  Isabella ;  nor  will  Tick- 
nor  henceforward  be  forgotten  where  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  his  compeers  are  held  in  remem¬ 
brance. 

Our  author  tells  us  in  a  modest  preface 
the  circumstances  under  which  “  his  book  ” 
was  composed.  On  being  appointed  Profes- 

*  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  Oeor^  Hck- 
Dor.  8  Tola,  Sto.  New  York  :  Harper  8c.  Brothers. 

[This  erudite  article  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Ford,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  work,  **OstheriDgs  in 
Spain.” — Ed.] 
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sor  of  Modem  Literature  at  Harvard  College, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1816,  and  in  a 
good  hour ;  for  to  every  American  of  better 
caste  and  aspirations  a  pilgrimage  to  Eng¬ 
land  must  ever  be,  what  a  visit  to  Greece 
was  for  the  vir  bonu*  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
crowning  mercy  and  seal  to  the  education  of 
a  gentleman ;  and  we  admire  the  good  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  apparently  established 
arrangement,  which  allows  any  young  pro¬ 
fessor  to  spend  a  certain  period  in  this  way, 
before  he  grapples  with  the  active  duties  of 
his  chmr.  After  also  studying  the  better 
known  lands  and  languages  of  the  continent, 
Mr.  Ticknor  passed  into  Spain,  which  eventu¬ 
ally — there  is  bird-lime  in  that  racy  soilr — 
became  the  coimtry  of  his  predilections,  giv¬ 
ing  color  to  his  after-life,  end  and  object  to 
his  studies,  and  corner-stone  to  his  fame. 
On  his  return  to  America,  having  cmne  into 
the  possession  of  ample  fortune,  M  resigned: 
the  long-held  professorship,  but  not  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  hterature ;  his  affluence  was  employed 
in  forming  the  best  Spanish  libnuy  in  the 
New  World,  and  his  leLsure — precious  boon 
— in  mastering  its  contents.  To  every  author  ’ 
of  his  high  aims,  the  best  resource  lies  in>hiB 
own  library ;  without  a  supply  of  instruments 
suitable,  and  always  at  hajid,  no  one  ean 
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achieve  a  first-rate  work :  the  deficiencies  of 
Mr,  Ticknor’s  pioneers,  Bouterwek  and  Sis- 
mondi,  are  mainly  attributable  to  a  want  of 
proper  materials ;  and  this  M.  Clams  also 
(Pref.  XXX.)  laments  and  pleads  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  what  he — stem  judge — considers  to 
be  his  own-shortcomings.*  What,  in  tmth, 
is  a  history  of  literature  but  one  of  books  ? 
and,  without  them,  how  can  it  be  adequately 
written  ? 

To  his  labor  of  love  Mr.  Ticknor  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years — tantee  molis  erat ; 
but  on  no  other  conditions  do  the  gods  grant 
excellence.  Venus,  the  type  of  grace  and 
beauty,  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  skill  and  toil.  The  result  of  so 
much  single-hearted  industry  may  be  said  to 
exhaust  an  important  subject  hitherto  ne¬ 
glected  in  France  and  Italy,  and  treated  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England  more  in  de¬ 
tached  portions  than  in  one  comprehensive 
whole.  This  matured  and  conscientious  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  necessarily  will  draw  increased 
attention  to  the  too  long  sealed  books  of 
Spain,  and  widen  the  practicable  breaches 
made  of  late  in  those  ramparts  behind  which 
the  recluse  of  Europe  had  concealed  intellec¬ 
tual  talents,  buried  like  the  soul  of  Pedro 
Garcia.  In  lending  a  hand  to  the  good 
work,  and  by  pointing  out  a  few  pearls,  we 
hope  to  encourage  divers  of  longer  breath — 
and  in  the  meanwhile  enable  our  readers  to 
form  some  opinion  whether  M.  Montesquieu’s 
saying,  that  the  only  good  Spanish  book 
was  the  one  which  pointed  out  the  ridicule 
of  all  the  others,  was  an  oracle  or  an  epi¬ 
gram. 

•  Mr.  Ticknor  divides  his  inquiry  into  three 
periods.  The  first  is  that  from  the  birth  of 
Spanish  literature  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the 
•middle  ages  came  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  i 
second  extends  to  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ;  and  the  third  to  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth.  We  propose  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  first  of  these  sec¬ 
tions,  as  being  at  once  the  most  genuinely 
Spanish  and  the  least  generally  known. 

In  treating  the  entire  literature  of  any 
country,  as  is  now  done,  ex  cathedrti.,  some 
preliminary  inquiry  into  its  lan^age,  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  national  heart  and  mind,  must  ob¬ 
viously  be  made.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Ticknor 
collects  in  his  first  appendix  the  general  phi- 

*  Dartsellung  der  Spaniscben  Literatur  im  Mitte- 
lalter.  Ludwig  Clarus, — 2  vols.  Mainta,  1M6. 
This  anthor'a  close,  correct,  aud  critical  expoeitiou 
of  the  literature  of  Spain  down  to  Ferdinand  and 
laabella  seems  to  have  eecaped  Mr.  Ticknor. 


lological  results.  Spain,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  authentic  record,  has  been  overrun 
and  occupied  by  many  different  races,  who 
have  left  impressions  on  the  distinct  people 
formed  from  the  ultimate  fusion.  In  the 
beginning,  one  language,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  Uigo-Tartanan  or  Northem-Asian 
origin,  was  spread  over  the  Iberian  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  traces  of  which  remain  in  local  names 
—of  all  others  the  most  lasting — and  in  the 
Bast^ue.  This  (with  all  the  modifications  of 
Celtic,  Phoenician,  and  Hebrew  admixtures) 
was,  before  the  fourth  century,  all  but  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Latin,  which  itself — degener¬ 
ated  into  a  lingua  vulgaris  or  rustica  even  in 
Italy — was  further  corrupted  in  Spain  by 
the  advent  of  the  Goths,  who,  handling  the 
sword  better  than  the  pen,  found  it  easier  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  of  their  new  subjects 
than  its  syntax.  Hence  the  usual  compro¬ 
mise  took  place — excellently  developed  by 
Clarus  (i.  114) — and  a  hybrid  middle  idiom 
was  formed,  in  which  the  mutilated  torsos  of 
antiquity  were  rebuilt  with  Teutonic  cement. 
While  the  unwritten  Gothic  perished  alto¬ 
gether,  the  Latin  was  preserved  by  the  litur¬ 
gies  of  the  Church — but  not  purified  ;  Chris¬ 
tian  not  critical,  and  following  in  Gregory’s 
steps,  her  antagonistic  distinction  between 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  her  setting 
up  a  corrupt  monastic  model,  caused  low 
Latinity  to  triumph  over  the  classical.  Ere 
these  transitions  were  complete,  the  Moorish 
invasion  took  place  (a.  d.  711);  the  Arab 
subdued  Spain  in  fewer  years  than  the 
Roman  had  required  centuries — and  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Saracenic  intellect  rivalled  those  of 
the  scimitar.  The  rude  Gothic  invader,  we 
have  seen,  had  surrendered  to  the  superior 
civilization  of  the  vanquished  Hispano-Ro- 
man  ;  but  now  the  case  was  reversed  ;  for 
this,  the  darkest  night  of  Europe,  was  the 
brightest  noontide  of  the  Elast.  Polished  by 
new  arts  and  elegancies,  Cordova  soon  be¬ 
came  the  Athens  of  the  West;  before  850, 
the  Spaniards,  who  continued  to  live  among 
the  tolerant  Moors,  adopted  entirely  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Arabic  idiom — 
and  thot  not  unreluctantly  ;  for,  whether  be¬ 
cause  their  civilization  came  originally  from 
the  East,  or  from  some  quality  of  climate 
and  locality  to  which  national  idiosyncrasies 
have  been  attributed,  Spaniards  have  always 
been  predisposed  to  a  full -toned  articulation, 
with  the  exaggerated  phraseology  of  the  os 
magna  sonaturum  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
pingue  quiddam  etperegrinum  of  old  Cordova 
which  struck  the  ear  of  critical  Rome,  stil 
finds  the  readiest  echo  in  native  hearts. 
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Meantime,  however,  as  the  Celtiberian  retired 
before  the  Roman  into  the  Basque  hills,  a 
Gothic  remnant  fled  from  the  Moors  into  the 
Alpine  Asturias,  carrying  with  them  race, 
name,  creed,  language,  and  country — 
scotched  but  not  killed.  In  that  rocky 
school,  and  amid  storms  and  war,  the  infant 
Spiuiish  language — eldest  child  and  heir  to 
the  Latin — was  slowly  brought  up ;  seven 
centuries  were  required  to  roughhew  this 
formation  of  the  granite,  and  three  more  to 
shape  its  ends.  It  was  long  called  Romance, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  element ; 
but  in  the  end  the  many  dialects  of  different 
provinces  gave  way  to  the  Castellano,  or 
idiom  spoken  in  dominant  Castile  ;  and  this, 
once  a  particular  term,  became  a  synonym 
for  the  Spaniard  and  his  language.  From 
its  composite  character  it  has  been  compared 
to  a  heap  of  mixed  grain,  while  from  its  loftj 
cadences  it  was  pronounced  by  Charles  \ . 
to  be  the  only  tongue  in  which  mortal  man 
should  dare  address  his  Creator.  The  termi¬ 
nations  in  consonants,  and  marked  gutturals 
of  Teutonic  origin,  confer  on  it  a  manliness, 
a  back-bone,  which  is  wanting  to  the  soft 
Italian — fair  daughter  of  the  Latin.  Clarus 

(i.  87),  following  Aldrete  and  Sarmiento,  has 
philologically  analyzed  and  pointed  out  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Teutonic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
components.  This  magnificent  aggregate, 
based  on  Roman  miijesty,  buttressed  by 
Gothic  force,  and  enriched  with  Arabian  fila¬ 
gree,  regular  in  construction,  solemn  and 
sonorous,  nen’ous  and  emphatical,  and  fit 
alike  for  poetry  as  prose,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  stately  sententious  Spaniard 
— and  makes  him  ^eem  far  wiser  than  he  is. 
Foreigners,  listening  to  the  imposing  vehicle, 
infer  the  presence  of  much  more  meaning 
and  thought  than  really  exists  in  the  natives, 
who,  like  melodious  birds,  are  simply  exer¬ 
cising,  and  without  effort,  an  exquisite  organ ; 
a  village  alcalde  proclaims  and  placards  in 
the  Cambyses  vein,  as  naturally  as  Pitt  spoke 
kings’  speeches  extemporaneously.  The 
world  for  a  long  time  took  the  Spaniards  at 
their  own  word  and  valuation,  and  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  off  their  land  as  the  best 
and  finest,  and  themselves  as  the  lords  of  the 
creation  ;  but  now,  every  day  witnesses  the 
explosion  of  some  venerable  Peninsular  fal¬ 
lacy  ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  continue  to 
cheat  themselves  on  a  point  or  two. 

The  earliest  written  specimen  of  this  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  Carta  Puebla,  or  Municipal  Charter 
of  the  city  of  Aviles  in  the  Asturias,  con¬ 
firmed  in  1155  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  lan¬ 
guage  become  thus  far  formed — and  until 
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genius  can  speak  its  own  tongue,  thought 
must  be  translated,  and  literature  can  neither 
be  original  nor  national — than  the  Poema  del 
Cid  appeared  ;  it  was  composed  before 
1200,  according  to  Huber — whose  authority 
we  consider  conclusive  in  the  infinite  Queen- 
tiones  Cidiacce  ;  for  not  dates  alone,  but  the 
Cid’s  very  existence  have  been  doubted  by 
carpers,  who,  from  the  poor  pleasure  of  con¬ 
tradicting,  would  reduce  the  sinewy  cham¬ 
pion  to  an  imaginary  Amadis. 

But  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bibar  (1040-1099)  was 
a  reality  ;  and  history  —  obscure  as  the 
period  was — has  preserved  his  colossal  skele¬ 
ton,  which  tradition  and  poetry  have  fleshed. 
The  critical  republications,  in  most  languages, 
of  his  Ballads  and  Chronicle,  have  familiarized 
Europe  with  the  career  of  this  Achilles  of 
Castile,  and  his  Poema,  breathing  the  soul 
of  Christian  heroism,  is,  like  the  Iliad,  at 
once  the  first  and  finest  epic  in  its  language. 
If  few  swords  of  Spain  have  carv^  out 
reater  glorj’'  since,  no  pen  of  hers  ha.s  in- 
ited  a  more  noble  or  national  record.  Al¬ 
though  her  men  of  letters  have  never  had 
taste  to  sufficiently  estimate  the  rough  dia¬ 
mond  beyond  its  philological  interest,  it  is 
worth  a  library  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  of  the  genuine 
old  Castilian  character,  which  the  Cid — its 
impersonation  and  model — did  so  much  to 
form  and  fix.  Slightly  imperfect  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Poema  consists  of  some  3744 
irregular  Alexandrines,  of  a  rugged  struc¬ 
ture,  and  but  one  step  removed  from  blank 
verse,  the  dignity  of  which  Spaniards  thus 
soon  perceived  ;  but,  however  defective  in 
form  and  prosody,  and  scarcely  more  than 
prose  of  a  high  caste  adapted  to  recitative, 
in  this  the  earliest  epic  of  Christendom,  im¬ 
plicit  faith  and  loyalty,  soldier  sentiments  and 
indomitable  will,  too  large  for  an  incomplete 
untuned  exponent,  pierce  as  stars  through 
mists.  The  earnest  intention  tells  indepen¬ 
dently  of  words,  which  never  can  supply 
their  want ;  and  the  action  loses  little  by 
Dantesque  simplicity — for  that  epithet  may 
be  applied  to  a  work  written  a  century  before 
Dante  was  bom.  The  subject  is  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Cid — his  exile,  triumph,  and 
return.  The  author,  whose  name  is  un¬ 
known,  feeling  assured  of  his  readers  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  biography  of  his  hero, 
rushes  in  media  res,  and  terminates  abruptly. 
The  Poema,  we  are  satisfied,  was  not  a  string¬ 
ing  together  of  floating  ballads,  but  the  com¬ 
position,  and  as  a  whole,  of  one  and  the  same 
person.  This  again,  like  the  Iliad  and  Ni- 
benlungen  Lied,  comes  into  the  category  of 
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the  Qusestiones  Cidiacae  ;  but  in  all  the 
three  cases  we  are  firm  Unitarians.  Of  some 
select  passages  of  the  Spanish  epic  we  possess 
wonderfully  correct  and  spirit^  versions  by 
Mr.  Frere,  who,  but  for  pension,  indolence, 
and  Malta,  might  have  b^ueathed  a  name 
second  to  few  in  the  EInglish  library. 

The  Poema,  which  proved  the  capabilities 
of  the  new  language,  was  soon  followed  by 
three  others,  written  also  by  authors  un¬ 
known,  and  on  subjects  of  less  interest,  taken 
from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  medieval 
story  book,  or  from  current  monkish  legends ; 
for  the  cloister  soon  came  forward  with  rival 
spiritual  poems — and  we  are  far  from  under¬ 
valuing  the  humaniring  effect  produced  by 
this  modern  mythology  on  the  rough  and 
violent  age.  Reli^on,  superstition,  fanati¬ 
cism  if  you  will,  was  from  the  beginning  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  things  and 
nature  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  orthodoxy 
was  directly  opposed  against  infidelity,  that 
it  never  is  found  wholly  wanting ;  nor  at  any 
time  have  their  best  historians  ventured  to 
question  pious  frauds  and  hagiologies  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  church  and  embalmed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people. 

Ihe  first  poet  known  by  name  was  Gonza- 
lo  de  Berceo,  a  monk  bom  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  longevous,  and  more  vo¬ 
luminous  than  luminous  ;  his  rehgious  poems, 
or  Prosas,  as  he  honestly  terms  them,  exceed 
13,000  lines,  and  are  judiciously  dismissed 
by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  four  pages  ;  his  versified 
miracles  of  saints  are  no  less  difficult  to  read 
than  believe ;  his  homages  to  the  Virgin  are 
better,  and  show  how  early  a  tender  Mariol- 
atry  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spaniard, 
nor  can  any  one  doubt  the  sinpere  piety  of 
this  patriarch  of  Church  poets. 

Thus  far  the  infant  literature  had  lisped  in 
verse,  the  vehicle  of  passion  and  imagination. 
Tlie  creator  of  prose — the  vehicle  of  advanc¬ 
ed  intellect  and  civilization — was  Alonso 
(1221-1284),  called  cl  Sabin  (sapiens,  the 
sage)  at  a  time  when  a  learned  man  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  wise.  He  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  period.  Among  other  merits,  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Spiun  the  manufacture 
of  paper — without  which  few  before  could 
write  much,  or  printing  afterwards  be  of  real 
avail.  Fitter  in  some  respects  for  a  profes¬ 
sor’s  chiur  than  a  throne,  “  capax  imperii  nisi 
imperasset,”  he  too  often  neglected  substances 
for  shadows,  and  Uke  the  Greek  astronomer, 
who  garing  upward  fell  into  a  ditch,  and 
searching  for  Ariadne’s  crown  in  the  heavens 
risked  his  own  on  earth ;  agmn  this  Spanish 
Solomon,  while  puttmg  in  rhyme  his  disco- 
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very  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  found  himself 
a  bankrupt.  Unfortunate  in  Ufe,  justice  has 
been  done  him  in  the  grave.  His  poetry,  or 
rather  his  productions  in  verse — for  although 
like  Solon  he  wrote  verses,  he  lacked  true 
poetic  spirit — consisted  chiefly  of  chaunts  in 
honor  oi  the  A'irgin,  written  in  the  dialect  of 
his  youth,  the  Gallician,  which  the  pilgrim 
city  of  Santiago  rendered  peculiarly  devotion¬ 
al,  and  which  was  continued  and  used  for 
gentler  themes  long  afterwards — bearing  a 
relation  to  the  Castilian  not  unlike  what  the 
Doric  did  to  the  Attic.  As  king  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  he  chose  the  Castilian  for  his  history, 
works  in  prose,  and  translation  of  the  Bible ; 
and  by  requiring  its  use  in  public  acts  and 
tribunals,  set  an  example  followed  afterwards, 
in  1 36 2,  by  our  Edward  III.  His  noblest  mo¬ 
nument  consists  of  his  code  of  laws,  finished 
in  1265,  and  called  Las  Stele  Par tidas,  from 
the  seven  divisions.  His  father,  St.  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  had  had  the  forecast  to  direct  the  Vi- 
sigothic  Code,  the  Fuero  Juzyo  (the  fwum 
judicum)  to  be  translated,  but  left  to  his  son 
to  promulgate  one  better  fitted  to  Christian 
Spain,  which  he  had  so  much  enlarged  and 
consolidated.  Alonso  was  assisted  in  the 
compilation  by  competent  jurists,  as  Napoleon 
Avas  in  our  time,  but  the  individual  and  mas¬ 
ter  mind  of  the  Justinian  of  Castile  is  irre- 
fragably  stamped  on  this  remarkable  w'ork. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  less  a  collection  of 
statutes  and  ordinances  on  legal  points,  than 
a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  essays. 
The  result  has  been  eminently  successful ; 
the  composition  settled  the  Castilian  to  be  a 
real  and  living  language,  as  the  poems  of 
Dante  subsequently  did  the  Tuscan,  giving 
both  literary  pre-eminence  over  other  dialects 
previously  of  equal  pretensions.  It  imparted 
to  it  from  its  very  birth  a  grave,  didactic, 
characteristic  tone ;  no  prose  for  two  centu¬ 
ries  afterwards  was  produced  so  pure  and 
idiomatic — while,  even  as  a  code,  it  forms  to 
this  day  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  in  Spain 
and  South  America,  ranldng  as  a  sort  of 
common  law.  Thus  precocious  Spain  took 
precedence  over  the  rest  of  Europe  m  a  ver¬ 
nacular  and  national  language,  in  literature, 
and  in  legislation; — a  startling  contrast  to 
the  later  times,  in  which  she  has  been  out¬ 
stripped  from  reposing  proudly  on  her  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  retrograding,  when  not  motionless, 
under  the  incubus  of  vicious  institutions. 

A  contemporaneous  poem  of  above  ten 
thousand  tiresome  verses  on  Dan  Alexander 
the  Great — a  favorite  paladin  of  medieval 
Spain,  and  the  shadow  that  coming  knight- 
errantry  cast  before  it — although  by  some 
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attributed  to  Alonso,  was  written  by  Juan 
Lorenzo  Segura,  a  priest  of  Astorga.  In 
this  production,  which,  like  our  “  King  Ali- 
saunder,”  gauges — so  to  speak — the  learning 
and  taste  of  its  period,  the  classical  and  my¬ 
thological  are  mixed  up  with  the  Christian 
and  Castilian,  and  the  Greek  is  dressed  in  a 
Spanish  costume,  with  man’elous  disregard 
of  history,  propriety,  and  probability ;  but 
Spain  was  then  and  long  remained  too  credu¬ 
lous  and  uncritical,  too  ignorant  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  to  be  startled  by  deviations  in  matters 
of  faith  or  fact. 

The  Conde  LucAnor  was  written  soon  af¬ 
ter  in  prose  by  Don  Juan  Manuel,  nephew 
to  Alonso,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  for  a 
while  CO- regent.  At  all  times  among  Spain’s 
best  writers  have  been  men,  who  devoted  to 
the  pen  moments  snatched  from  the  sword, 
and  brought  into  the  studio  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  gained  from  the  discipline  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  command.  The  Conde  Luranor, 
fortunately,  has  been  preserved  in  its  original 
state ;  anterior  to  the  Decameron  of  Bocca- 
cio,  and  oriental  in  frame-work  and  purpose, 
it  consists  of  forty-nine  Enxiemplos,  or  ethi¬ 
cal  “  ensamples,’’  told  to  amuse  and  instruct 
a  prince,  by  his  counsellor  Patronio,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  calif  and  his  vizier.  Each  tale  is 
wound  up  with  a  moral  distich.  These,  and 
proverbs,  popular  oracles  of  condensed  expe¬ 
rience,  have  always  had  a  charm  for  the  se¬ 
date  Moro-Spaniards,  in  whom,  independently 
of  their  oriental  predilections,  a  serious  moral 
under-current  runs  strongly,  and  who,  from 
long  submission  to  despotic  church  and  state, 
prefer  recehang  ethical  opinions  from  others 
to  forming  them  for  themselves ;  indolently 
glad  to  shift  on  others  the  grievous  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  have  rules  of  conduct 
ratified  by  superior  authority.  The  library 
of  Spiiin  IS  very  rich  in  works  on  proverbs, 
which  have  been  laboriously  explained,  gloss¬ 
ed,  and  commented  on.  It  is  in  the  tale  of 
the  Moorish  Marriage  in  the  Conde  Lucanor 
that  the  germ  of  our  poet’s  Taming  the  Shrew  i 
is  to  be  found.  We  submit  one  specimen  of 
Don  Juan’s  worldly  wisdom  and  verse  to 
English  capitalists  who  meditate  on  Spanish 
speculations : — 

No  aventures  mucho  tu  riqueza 

Par  contejo  de  ome  que  ha  yohreza. 

=On  paupers  counsel  lean  not,  friend  of  mine, 

In  making  large  investment  of  thy  coin. 

In  1340  Juan  Ruiz,  Archpriest  of  Hita,  | 
and  of  truly  original  mind,  put  forth  the  first 
blossoms  of  the  burlesque,  for  which  Span¬ 
iards  have  such  a  remarkable  turn.  In  an 


allegorical  satire,  of  mixed  metres,  and  under 
the  personages  of  Don  Breakfast,  Dofia  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  so  forth,  the  besetting  .sins  of  the 

Seriod  were  depicted  with  considerable  free- 
om  and  humor.  This  Spanish  Petronius 
describes  the  war,  long  waged  and  still  wag¬ 
ing,  between  hungry  Lent  and  Carnival  cakes 
and  ale,  which  eventually  are  victorious.  It 
furnishes  a  curious  revelation  of  the  manners 
of  the  age  and  private  life  of  the  Archpriest ; 
but  reflects  more  credit  on  him  for  arch  wit 
and  sly  observation  than  for  his  morality, 
and  still  less  for  that  of  his  heroine,  Trota 
Convevtos,  who  trots  from  convent  to  convent 
bearing  love-messages.  The  olla  podrida  is 
interspersed  with  tales  taken  from  fabulists 
and  facelia  ;  many  of  which  last,  to  Protest¬ 
ant  notions  bordering  on  the  irreverent  and 
licentious,  have  time  out  of  mind  been  relish¬ 
ed  in  Catholic  Spain,  where  men,  sincere  and 
simple,  who  never  jested  with  creed,  indem¬ 
nified  themselves  by  laughing  at  avaricious 
and  profligate  priests.  Juan  Ruiz  is  compar¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  our  Chaucer:  while  by 
others  he  has  been  considered  the  prototype 
of  Cervantes,  like  whom,  at  all  events,  the 
archpriest  wrote  his  best  works  in  a  prison — 
haring  been  confined  from  1337  to  1350  by 
the  primate  for  his  unclerical  irregularities. 
The  Danza  General  de  los  Muertos,  written 
about  this  time  in  seventy-nine  octavo  stan¬ 
zas,  partakes  also  of  this  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  ma.squerading.  These  dances  of  Death , 
in  which  every  class  of  society  joins,  were 
very  attractive  to  painters  and  poets  of  those 
days,  and  then  contributed  as  much  to  pious 
edification  and  mortification  as  they  now  do 
to  Douce  and  Massman  erudition.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  text,  together  with  a  singular  Morisco 
poem  on  Joseph,  based  on  the  version  of  the 
Koran,  and  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  lines, 
composed  in  the  Spanish  language  but  writ¬ 
ten  in  Arabic  letters — a  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  practice  in  writings  and  coins  in  Spain, 
where  so  many  Christian  AJosarahs  lived 
among  the  Moors  and  vice  versa — are — with 
El  Libra  de  Rahi  Santob,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  stanzas  addressed  by  this  Jew  of 
Carrion  to  Peter  the  Cruel — printed  by  Mr. 
Ticknor  for  the  first  time  from  copies  of  the 
rare  originals  furnished  him  by  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos — a  gentleman  well  known  to  all 
Anglo-Hispano  students  as  the  first  Arabic 
and  Spanish  scholar  of  his  country. 

Not  resting  on  the  half-historical,  half- 
fabulous  metrical  chronicle  of  Feman  Gon¬ 
zalez — or  the  shrewd  didactic  Rimodo  del 
Palacio,  or  rhymed  experiences  touching  the 
e^^ls  of  courts  and  the  duties  of  kings  and 
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counsellors,  strung  together  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Pedro  de  Ayala — we  must  remark  that 
the  early  metrical  productions  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned  were  written  by  and  for  the  upper  and 
learned  classes,  and  were  called  Ver$oa  de  Arte 
Major — verses  of  higher  art  (^Oermanice, 
Kumt  Poteie)  in  contradistinction  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  compositions  de  arte  menor,  of  lower 
art  (  Yulkt  Poetie'),  current  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  stiff  dactylics  and  Alexandnnes, 
which  like  wounded  snakes  drag  their  slow 
length  along,  originated  in  the  corrupted 
hexameters  and  monkish  Leonine  verses. 
Rhyme,  syllable  echo,  which  the  ancients, 
who  had  a  prosody  too  fine  for  northern  ears, 
sedulously  avoided,  was  then  altogether 
prized,  and  thought  so  difficult  as  of  itself  to 
transmute  into  poetry  what  in  truth  was  and 
is  now  felt  to  be  most  undeniable  prose ;  nor 
did  the  shrewd  nation  at  large  ever  s)Tupa- 
thize  with  these  learned  elaborations  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  forced  on  it  by  court  and  cowl, 
which  have  now  become  food  for  bookworms, 
while  the  compositions  to  which  it  clung  bid 
fmr  to  be  immortal.  The  people  of  Spain, 
who  submitted  cheerfully  and  by  their  own  | 
choice  to  authority  in  church  and  state,  re¬ 
sisted  with  sturdy  independence  all  dictation 
in  their  intellectual  recreations,  and  ended 
like  the  English  with  a  ■victor)".  In  their 
ballads,  drama,  and  novels,  the  best  branches 
of  national  literature,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  little  to  fejir  when  compared  with 
any  other  nation,  they  carried  their  point 
against  the  aristocracy  of  letters,  far  more 
democratically  than  the  French  or  Italians. 
From  the  beginning  these  isolated  descendants 
of  the  Goth,  their  dearest  and  proudest  pedi¬ 
gree,  preferred  the  Teutonic  and  romantic 
style  to  the  classical ;  nor  has  time  effaced  the 
original  tint,  predilections,  or  prejudices. 
The  literature  of  Spain  has  throughout — 
Don  Quixotte  excepted — been  too  Spanish, 
too  individual,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  influence 
Europe  in  general  or  universal  mankind,  nor 
did  the  haughty  Spaniard  care  for  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  foreigner  whom  he  either 
contemned  or  ignored. 

Spanish  ballads,  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
native  soil,  looked  down  upon  for  a  time  by 
prince  and  prelate  as  vulgar,  or  trodden  un¬ 
der  as  inartificial  by  the  heel  of  conventional 
critics,  have  now  reared  their  fragrant  heads 
and  taken  their  rightful  rank.  Mr.  Ticknor 
evinces  a  delightful  feeling  for  these  racy 
rehes  of  old  Spain,  of  w  hich  his  new  country 
can  never  boast.  North  America  was  “  raised^’ 
when  unimaginative  calculators  and  political 
economists — poetr)*’s  worst  foes — were  in  the 


ascendant ;  she  had  no  national  infancy ;  bom 
like  Minerva,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  big 
enough  to  be  fed  on  prose,  she  had  no  gra¬ 
dations,  no  antec<‘dents,  no  Dniids,  Normans, 
Robin  Hoods,  and  ballads,  no  superstitions  or 
ignorance ;  her  matter-of-fact  F ranklin,  with 
a  bar  of  prosaic  iron,  struck  the  poetic 
thunderbolt  from  the  hand  of  Homer’s  Jove. 

In  Spain,  as  with  other  ancient  nations, 
men  were  poets  before  philosophers,  acted 
before  they  speculated,  and  expressed  before 
they  explained.  Spain,  we  are  satisfied,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Ticknor  is  not  of  that  opinion, 
had  indigenous  bards  from  the  earliest  period. 
Strabo  records  the  metrical  laws  of  the  An- 
dalucians,  as  Silius  Italicus  does  the  rude 
songs  and  saltations  of  the  Gallicians.  Music 
and  the  dance,  twin  sisters,  everywhere  in  the 
beginning  were  allied  to  verse,  the  most 
agreeable  form  for  oral  currency ;  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  ballads  —  doubtless  of  Phoenician 
or  Jewish  origin  —  continued  through  the 
Roman  period,  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
Teutonic  invaders,  whose  laws  and  annals 
in  verse  were  noticed  by  Tacitus.  Spain, 
again,  early  in  the  fourth  century  produced 
Juvencus,  the  first  Christian  poet  and  versi¬ 
fier  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  early  in  the 
fifth,  Prudentius,  in  whose  religious  poetr)" 
the  subsequent  Obrae  de  Devotion  and  the 
form  of  the  national  seguidiUa  are  foreshadow¬ 
ed.  These  were  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
breaking  over  the  Iberian  Parnassus,  whose 
Castalian  streams,  gushing  from  pure  sources, 
and  kept  fresh  by  their  own  flow  of  genuine 
nationality,  soon  found  an  all-sufficient  chan¬ 
nel  and  theme  in  the  fall  of  Gothic  Spain,  and 
in  the  sUiges  of  its  restoration,  from  Pelayo 
to  the  crowning  catastrophe,  the  capture  of 
the  Alhambra,  after  seven  centuries  of  stir¬ 
ring  realities  in  church,  battle,  and  bower. 
The  half-fledged  poets,  concentrated  in  the 
crusade  at  their  very  nest,  did  not  venture 
far  in  their  early  flyings.  Ultra-Christian, 
all  the  past,  with  its  myths  and  memories, 
was  blotted  from  their  tablets.  They  neither 
looked  back  to  paganism,  nor  beyond  the 
Peninsula,  for  subjects  or  heroes :  they  had 
neither  heart  nor  time  for  the  foreign  or  the 
artificial.  They  rhymed  in  the  camp,  and 
inscribed  their  bulletins  with  the  sword ;  hence 
the  flashing,  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
Chevy  Chase  dash  of  these  vivid  reflections 
of  things  as  they  really  w'ere ;  hence  the  day¬ 
light  and  local  color  of  those  sketches  made 
out  of  doors,  which  no  midnight  lamp  can 
confer.  They  dealt  ■with  effects,  not  causes ; 
with  deeds  and  passions,  not  their  philosophy 
or  anatomy.  One  of  the  intrinsic  charms  of 
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these  pictiiresque  ballads  is  the  utter  absence 
of  even  the  appearance  of  fiction  or  imitation ; 
they  for  tlie  most  part  are  plain,  unvarnished 
pictures  of  single  situations,  drawn  with  sharp 
and  rapid  precision,  to  the  literal  interest  of 
which  the  authors  trusted,  declining  to  add 
anything  of  their  own,  fn>m  a  feiir  of  destroy¬ 
ing  tniditionary  credit.  Thus  they  emb«xlied 
thoughts  that  burnt  in  the  bosoms  of  thou¬ 
sands,  who  could  feel  but  not  express,  and 
became  the  mouth-piece,  the  rox  populi,  and 
as  it  were  the  free  press  of  the  age.  Ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  time  when  Spain  was  the  for¬ 
lorn-hope  of  Christendom,  when  ever}’  man 
was  a  soldier,  when  the  Cross  was  pitted 
against  the  Crescent,  and  a  holy  war  to  the 
knife  waged  for  creed  and  countr}’,  pro  art  i  el 
/oris,  this  expression  of  hymns,  mingled  with 
battle  cries,  came  home  to  every  heart,  and 
nerved  every  arm :  written  in  a  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  which  all  understood,  in  a  form  easily 
remembered,  and  sung  from  the  cnidle,  they 
consolidated  the  fine  old  Castilian  character¬ 
istics, — Fear  of  God,  Honor  of  King,  and 
Love  of  Lady.  In  them  woman  took  her 
proper  social  position,  which  antiquity  and 
the  East  demed  her;  a  position  more,  we 
suspect,  the  consequence  of  Mariolatry  than 
of  her  legal  rights  of  dower  and  inheritance. 

The  metrical  form  is  probably  no  less  in¬ 
digenous.  Some  have  maintained,  with 
Condi*,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Arabs ; 
others  think  it  arose  from  the  simple  bisection 
of  the  pentameter,  which  has  a  marked  break, 
a  caesura,  in  the  middle,  and  which  would 
give  nearly  the  two  short  octosyllabic  verses 
of  four  trochaic  feet.  We  agree  with  Ticknor 
and  Claims — who  cites  specimens  preserved 
from  antiquity  (i.  144) — that  the  present 
form  would  and  did  naturally  suggest  itself 
from  being  entirely  suited  to  easy,  flowing 
redondillas  (roundelays,  rondeaux)  intended 
to  be  sung,  not  read ;  and  in  criticising  the 
words  this  must  always  be  remembered. 
The  exact  tunes  have  been  lost,  from  want  of 
notation.  Their  type,  however,  survives  in 
the  monotonous,  melancholy  airs  of  the  mu¬ 
leteers  and  performers  in  every  venta,  the 
national  opera  of  Spain.  The  natives,  from 
the  times  of  the  howlings  of  Tanhish,  have 
never  evinced  a  taste  for  melody  and  learned 
musical  composition ;  with  them  song  has 
seldom  been  divorced  from  the  dance,  which, 
more  marked  indeed  with  energy  than  grace, 
is  to  Spain,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  obser^'es,  what 
music  is  to  Italy,  a  necessity.  A  cantatory, 
albeit  inhanhonious  disposition,  wirs  aided  by 
a  certain  fineness  of  southern  ear  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  asanonte  or  imperfect 


rhyme,  wherein  the  concurrence  of  towels 
only  is  sufficient,  so  clear  and  distinct  is  each 
sound.  This  form  and  metre,  of  purely 
Spanish  invention,  is  so  adapted  to  the  genius, 
organs,  and  language  of  the  nation,  that  it 
has  prevailed,  in  the  theatre  especially,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  times. 

Where  the  poetic  instinct  and  the  facilities 
of  language  and  rhymes  were  so  gn*at — 
Iriarte  found  3,000  complete  ones,  and  where 
subjects  and  listeners  in  the  vein  were  so 
plentiful,  supply  kept  pace  with  demand ; 
balhul  bards  rivaled  Cicadse  in  swarms  and 
song ;  and  as  the  Achillean  heroes  relaxed  in 
verse,  so  a  reaction  led  the  warlike  Spaniards 
from  the  amstere  to  the  gentle.  There  were, 
as  Lope  de  Vega  said,  Iliads  in  the  Peninsula 
without  Homers  ;  for  the  objective  authors, 
too  full  of  their  theme  to  bestow  one  thought 
on  the  ego  or  self-glorification,  cast  their  bread 
on  the  waters,  finding  a  sufficient  and  the  best 
reward  in  giving  vent  to  feelings  that  were 
welling  up  within.  Their  names  are  unknown. 
To  ascertain  them,  and  fix  the  respective 
priorities,  has  baffled  German  industry ;  and 
we  must  be  content  to  class  them  according 
to  subjects — ^just  remarking  that  it  is  a  mb- 
take  to  refer  the  earliest  to  Provencal  and 
still  more  to  Arabian  types.  Ultra-Christ¬ 
ian  and  uncommercial,  these  relics  are  anti¬ 
oriental  in  ever}’  thought  and  turn,  and  far 
too  serious  for  the  light-hearted  gaga  siencia. 
Those  joint  influences  operated  later.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  primitive  ballads 
should  have  come  down  in  the  homely  garb 
of  their  original  diction.  This  necessarily 
changed  with  the  times,  and  was  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  tongues  of  the  reciters,  and  the 
old  body  re-clad:  when  printed,  they  were 
further  “  beautified  and  repaired  ”  by  fastid¬ 
ious  editors,  who,  if  they  respected  ideas, 
showed  no  mercy  to  obsolete  phra.seology. 
The  floating  ballads  were  first  collected  for 
print  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  published  just  as  they  were  met 
with,  some  from  memory,  others  from  single 
broadsides,  without  any  attempt  at  order  or 
classification.  These  early  romanceros  ap¬ 
peared  in  commonest  form :  destined  for  the 
coarse  thumbs  of  the  masses  at  home  and 
the  armies  abroad,  they  have  almost  perished 
in  their  use,  and  are  now  so  rare  in  tin? 
Peninsula  that  Spaniards  must  cross  the 
Pyrenees  to  see  their  own  old  books,  the 
value  of  which  they  have  learnt  from  for¬ 
eigners,  and  only  when  too  late  and  lost. 
The  surviving  copies,  thanks  to  English  ap¬ 
preciation,  rank  among  bibliographical  gems 
of  purest  ray.  Careful  details  of  the  history 
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and  editions  of  these  ballad  rarities  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Ticknor’s  Appendix. 

The  oldest  are  the  simplest  and  finest: 
albeit  dealing  with  traditional  heroes,  they 
give  the  true  form  and  pressure  of  the  age, 
its  hopes  and  fears,  which  the  Bernardos, 
Laras,  and  other  semi-fabulous  Paladins, 
most  familiar  to  Spaniards  and  unknown 
elsewhere,  so  faithfully  represented,  that  they 
were  accepted  by  patriotic  faith,  and  to  this 
day  are  embalmed  in  popular  hero-worship. 
They  are  entitled  to  take  a  higher  place  than 
our  ballad  worthies,  as  a  much  greater  stake 
was  in  question — ^the  recovery  of  a  kingdom, 
not  a  border  or  poacher  fray.  Of  the  whole 
romanrtro,  the  series  relating  to  the  Cid,  is 
the  most  complete :  his  ballads  occupy  a 
space  proportionate  to  the  hold  he  has  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  next 
class  of  ballads,  which  extend  down  to 
Charles  V.,  is  more  strictly  authentic,  being 
based  on  historical  chronicles ;  and  from 
them  the  bulk  of  Spaniards  know  what  little 
of  their  histoiy’  they  do  know,  as  the  English 
are  said  to  do  from  Shakspeare ;  and  what 
a  fund  of  illustration  would  not  this  class  of 
their  minstrelsy  have  called  forth,  had  it  be¬ 
longed  to  any  other  countrj'  but  incurious, 
uncritical  S])ain !  Even  Duran,  the  last  and 
best  of  native  editors,  is  in  critical  capacity 
beneath  notice ;  Spain  owes  her  ballad  repu¬ 
tation  and  elucidation  chiefly  to  Germans,  to 
whom  the  Cid  is  dear,  as  a  model  of  the  true 
Ritter,  while  the  natural  and  romantic  forms 
and  style  siut  their  opposition  to  the  classical. 

Tlie  subsequent  ballads  are  inferior  ;  while 
stranger  and  Italian  influences  adulterated 
their  essential  spirit  and  nationality,  the  wri¬ 
ters,  authors  by  profession,  from  a  want  of 
realities,  either  spun  out  elaborate  imitations 
in  which  the  breath  of  life  was  not,  or  diluted 
the  pithy  old  originals  with  expository  para¬ 
phrases,  the  truly  Spanish  glotnt ;  not  being 
scholars  enough  to  deal  with  the  classics,  and 
finding  it  easier  to  comment  than  invent,  they 
veneered  their  own  ballads,  poems,  and  pro¬ 
verbs,  as  second-rate  composers  spin  out  va¬ 
riations  from  pn'gnant  old  melodies.  These 
we  skip  by  instinct — as  we  do  the  acrostics, 
Letrillat,  Preguntaa,  playings  upon  words 
and  letter  difficulties,  the  ponderous  levities 
of  a  puny,  decayed  literature. 

It  was  about  these  later  times,  when  the 
stem  North  was  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  liixurious  South,  that  the  Gothic 
surcoat  was  sown  with  orient  pearl,  and  the 
Toledan  steel  was  inlaid  with  Dama.scene 
chasing.  The  hostile  nations  had  rmcon- 
sciously  approximated — and  when  Granada 


was  won,  Moorish  themes  became  the  fash¬ 
ion  ;  a  reaction  of  pity  and  interest  succeeded 
for  a  moment  to  merciless  antagonism,  and 
gave  birth  to  that  charming  composition  Las 
Guerras  de  Granada,  by  Perez  de  Hita,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  later  occurrences.  This 
prototype  of  the  historical  novel  and  Scott  is 
studded  with  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  sono¬ 
rous  names,  and  embroidered  with  a  rich 
tissue  of  Moro-Hispano  ballads;  but  tlie 
notion  took  no  root  in  Spain ;  men  there  were 
too  much  in  earnest  to  tolerate  any  travestie 
or  tampering  with  historical  glories,  nor  were 
pleased  to  see  the  Moors  made  heroes,  or  the 
cruelty  and  bad  faith  of  Spaniards  revealed. 

In  this  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
occasionally  attempted  metrical  versions,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  able  prose  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  us  to  have  little  ear  for  poetic 
harmony,  and  less  command  of  appropriate 
diction.  We  readily  admit,  however,  that 
much  of  the  Ramanceio  is  untranslatable  ; 
a  great  deal  of  the  essential  simplicity  and 
fine  aroma  of  all  real  minstrelsy  vanishes  in 
such  a  process;  but  especially  where  the 
original  language  is  so  musical  and  pregnant, 
is  it  difficult  to  preserve  sound  and  sense  in 
tnimslating  into  another  which  is  less  so.  To 
be  thoroughly  relished,  this  poetry  must  be 
read  in  its  own  tongue,  and  we  had  almost 
said  on  its  oam  soil  and  site  ;  the  foreigner, 
in  his  distant  easy  chair,  can  hardly  expect  to 
understand,  from  any  course  of  study,  the 
full  force  and  flavor  of  expressions  which 
speak  home  to  the  inmost  heart  and  blood  of 
those  native  and  to  the  manner  bom — with 
whom  a  word,  like  the  magic  Sesame,  opens 
a  treasury  of  hived-up  associations,  and  fires 
at  once  a  prepared  train.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Spain  actually  possesses  a  treasure  of  primi¬ 
tive  and  genuine  historical  lays,  such  us  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  conceived  must  have  existed 
in  the  first  stages  of  Rome’s  existence,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  he  has  so  admirably 
supplied.  Neither  can  any  nation  vie  with 
Spam  in  the  extent  and  excellence  of  lyrical 
poetry:  her  miscellaneous  ballads,  whether 
touching  on  private  life  or  the  burlesque, 
furnish  details  on  points  which  grave  histor}’ 
thought  beneath  its  notice,  and  whatever 
their  mean  or  end,  they  are  all  and  altogether 
Spanish  and  national. 

From  them  to  the  rich  range  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicles  of  Spain  the  transition  is  easy ;  the 
spirit  and  intention  is  so  cognate  that  many 
of  our  preceding  remarks  are  applicable  to 
both ;  they  told  the  same  tale  and  each  react¬ 
ed  on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the  earli¬ 
est  chronicles  were  made  up  from  songs  pre- 
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viously  current,  and  were  fused  and  formed 
into  a  prose  so  poetical  and  picturesque,  that 
in  after  times  this  very  prose  was  reconverted 
into  balhids,  when  they  were  all  the  fashion, 
by  the  Sepulvedas  and  others,  who  restored 
the  incidents  to  their  former  versified  struc¬ 
ture.  Naturally,  when  the  growing  kingdom 
of  Castile  took  more  sluipe,  courtly  and 
learned  leisure,  dissatisfied  alike  with  creep¬ 
ing  legends  in  monkish  Latinity  and  with  the 
bmlad  history  that  contented  the  people,  de¬ 
manded  a  class  of  reading  more  solid  and 
substantial.  Accordingly,  the  first  genuine 
prose  chronicle  was  compiled  and  partly 
composed  by  Alonso  el  Sabio,  whose  exam¬ 
ple  wjis  more  or  less  followed  down  to  Philip 
11.,  when  Spiiin  hastened  to  its  fall,  and 
chroniclers,  ashamed  and  afraid  of  what  they 
must  record,  were  silent.  Alonso  himsilf 
carried  his  story  down  to  his  father’s  death 
in  1252.  In  this  passage  from  poetry  to 
prose,  from  the  traditiomil  to  the  historical, 
the  ejirly  portions  are  tinctured  with  the  un¬ 
profitable  jmd  legendarj'  learning  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  ;  but  towards  the  conclusion  an  approach 
is  made  to  sober  narration.  This  book,  with 
the  prote  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  its  cotempora- 
ry’  (so  excellently  rendered  by  Southey), 
became  subsequently  a  storehouse  for  ballad- 
mongers  jind  dramatists,  who  drew  from 
them  incidents  of  romance  and  adventurous 
scenes.  Alonso  XI.  (1312-1350)  first  cre¬ 
ated  the  office  of  Royal  Historiographer, 
whose  duty  was  to  keep  up  these  books  of 
kings,  and  who  continued  to  do  so  down  to 
Charles  V.  The  authors  of  the  early  and 
most  intert^ting  chronicles  were  men  of  high 
rank  and  eye-witnes-xes  ;  thus  the  chief  jus¬ 
ticiary  Juan  A’unez  de  Villaizan — a  medie¬ 
val  Lord  Campbell — wrote  for  Henry  II. 
(1379) — and  the  ex-chancellor  Pedro  de 
Ayala  (1332-1407)  chronich'd  the  four  ex¬ 
traordinary'  reigns  during  which  he  held  the 
highest  situation.  Although  he  could  not 
quite  drop  the  idol  of  the  den,  the  lawyer, 
parts  of  his  graphic  record  of  the  Spanish 
war  of  the  Roses  under  Peter  the  Cruel  are 
hardly  le.ss  interesting  to  English  readers 
than  the  delightful  pages  of  Froissart.  The 
chancellor,  who  bore  Peter’s  sUuidard  at 
Najera,  1307 — the  Vitoria  of  its  day — was 
then  tiiken  prisoner  by  our  Black  Prince  and 
carried  Ut  England,  where  he  beguiled  his 
captivity  with  his  pen.  As  he  brought  to 
the  task  talent,  classical  learning,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  knowledge  of  the  affairs  in  question, 
more  genuine  materials  for  authentic  history, 
some  ^lowiuices  being  made  for  partisanship, 
cannot  well  exist ;  and  he  may  burly  be  con¬ 


sidered  the  earliest  modem  historian.  The 
Chronicle  of  Juan  II,  (1353-1454)  compiled 
by  various  authors,  portrays  that  age  of  tour¬ 
naments  and  troubadours;  nor  are  records 
of  particular  events  wanting.  We  would 
note  for  instance  the  minute  details  penned 
on  the  spot  by  DeknA,  and  abridged  by  Juan 
de  Pineda,  of  the  Paseo  Ilonroso,  or  Passage 
of  Honor,  held  in  1434  at  the  bridge  of  Or- 
bigo,  by  Suero  de  Quinones,  to  ransom  him¬ 
self  from  the  fancied  bondage  to  his  mistress 
of  wearing  a  chain  every  Thursday,  when 
627  real  life  and  death  encounters  took 
place.  This  extraordinary  and  authentic  ac¬ 
count  is  well  worth  the  study  of  our  high- 
spirited  Eglintons  and  stalwort  Campbells  of 
Saddle.  We  know  of  no  book  to  compare  it 
with,  except  our  own  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
trial  for  the  right  of  a  coat-of-arms.  Again, 
to  specify  another  hardly  less  remarkable 
exjunple,  in  the  Segura  de  Tordesillas,  or 
Pledge  of  Tordesillas,  in  1439,  when  Pedro 
Fernando  de  Velasco  guarantied  the  confer¬ 
ences  between  Juan  II.  and  his  rebellious  son 
and  nobles,  we  have  these  turbulent  and 
mistrustful  days  daguerreotyped  by  “  the 
good  Count”  himselL 

Among  the  chronicles  of  particular  per¬ 
sons,  that  of  Pero  A’ino,  an  eminent  soldier 
and  sailor,  was  written  by  his  faithful  squire, 
Gutierre  I’erez  tie  Gama.  The  “  royal  ser- 
viteur”  of  that  Castilian  Bayard  records  the 
ravages  committed  about  1390  by  Sp:inish 
fleets  on  the  English  cr>asts  from  Falmouth 
to  Poole!!  StiU  more  stately  and  Shak- 
spearian  is  the  Chronicle  of  the  Constable 
AUaro  de  Luna  (ob.  1453) — the  work  of 
an  unknown  retainer,  who  faithfully  and  af¬ 
fectionately  vindicated  the  memory  of  the 
great  man  he  had  seiwed  and  loved — as  the 
Usher  Cavendish  did  by  his  Cardinal  Master 
afterwards.  To  these  may  be  well  added  the 
outline  of  the  life  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova, 
the  Great  Captain,  sketched  by  his  comrade, 
JJernan  Perez  del  Pulgar — el  de  la»  llaza- 
nai  him  of  the  deeds ;  the  pious  and  in¬ 
trepid  soldier  who  fixed  the  Ave  Maria  on 
the  mosque  of  Granada  while  yet  Moorish. 
'This  person,  so  celebrated  in  Spanish  song 
and  the  drama,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  the  courtier  chronicler 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  whom  Mr. 
Prescott  has  given  his  supersedeas.  'The 
chronicle  of  Huy  Gonzalez  de  Clarijoe,  the 
emim'ntly  Spanish  ambassador  in  1403-1406 
to  Tamerlane,  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  our  first  travelers,  Mandeville 
and  Roe.  These  chronicles,  with  the  brief 
remains  of  Columbus,  gracefully  touched  on 
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by  Mr.  Ticknor,  (i.  188),  wind  up  a  series 
extending  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
unrivaled  in  variety,  picturesque  and  poeti¬ 
cal  element,  constant  and  consistent  nation¬ 
ality.  In  those  freer  days,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  imitate  antiquity.  Men  only  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  style  when  plain  truth  was  a 
libel.  Had  our  Sir  Walter  been  familiar  in 
youth  with  this  rich  and  unexplored  mine, 
with  what  a  truthful  spirit  and  gorgeous 
pomp  would  not  the  ore  have  been  extracted, 
rehned,  rendered  ciurent  and  European! 
The  black  letter  editions  of  these  chronicles 
form  most  enviable  treasures  to  the  collector, 
while  for  mere  readers  the  modem  reprints 
of  Madrid  and  Valencia  will  be  found  more 
intelligible  as  well  as  more  accessible. 

These  kingly  and  knightly  Chronicles,  des¬ 
tined  for  instmction  and  example,  led  to 
productions  of  less  stately  gravity,  and  com¬ 
posed  for  purposes  of  mere  amusement. 
From  the  Chronicle  of  Don  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Goths,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with 
fabulous  personages  arid  incidents,  now 
familiarized  to  us  by  the  notes  to  South¬ 
ey’s  last  and  perhaps  best  epic,  there 
was  but  one  step  to  romances  of  chivalry 
proper  and  of  professedly  pure  invention — 
and  that  step  was  no  difficult  one  with  a 
people  whose  authorized  legends  were  stuff¬ 
ed  with  ridiculous  absurdity — for  no  ro¬ 
mance  is  so  full  of  lies  as  the  life  of  a 
saint — and  whose  actual  antecedents  and 
practice  were  so  full  of  the  heroic  and 
manelous  elements  as  to  require  only  the 
lapse  of  time  to  pass  as  they  now  do,  into 
the  unquestioned  domain  of  “fairy  fancy.” 
In  proportion  as  the  conquests  of  Spain  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  Moor,  and  real  heroes  grew 
gcarcer,  the  Pahidins  of  England  and  France 
found  favor  in  the  Peninsula.  Hence  arose 
that  extraordinary  family  whose  descendants, 
says  Cervantes,  became  innumerable.  Of 
these,  Amadis  de  Gaula  is  the  head  and  type, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Poema  del  Cid,  at 
once  the  first  and  best :  it  was  written  by  the 
Portuguese  knight  Vasco  del  Lobeira  (obt. 
1403).  Its  success  was  immediate  and  uni¬ 
versal,  and  oddly  enough  rivaled  in  popular¬ 
ity  its  subsequent  extingmsher,  Don  Quixotte. 
For  two  centuries,  however  grave  seniors 
like  Pedro  de  Ayala  lamented  the  loss  of 
time  in  perusing  such  “  pleasing  nonsense,” 
it  was  more  read  than  any  book  by  any  chan¬ 
cellor  or  ex-chancellor  ever  was  or  will  be. 
The  purport  was  to  depict  a  perfect  knight, 
in  his  essential  qualities  of  courage  and  chas¬ 
tity,  and,  however  professedly  fictitious,  the 
tale  was  true  to  the  then  existing  age.  We, 


in  this  e^ch  of  rail  and  steam,  are  wearied — 
Southey's  versions  and  verdicts  notwithstand¬ 
ing — with  lengthy  repetitions,  which  of  them¬ 
selves  were  considered  a  merit  in  an  idle,  un¬ 
scientific  period.  It  is  due  to  Lobeira  to  say 
that  in  his  Amadis  the  interest  is  less  frit¬ 
tered  away  than  in  manjr  of  its  successors, 
and  with  all  its  uncertainties  in  dates  and 
geography — all  its  imaginary  facts  and  per¬ 
sonages — it  is  justly  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Ticknor  to  be  a  literaiy-  phenomenon  from  its 
great  and  enduring  influence.  This  leader 
was  followed  by  countless  imitations,  in  which 
Esplandians,  Palmerins,  and  so  forth,  pass 
the  Banquo  glass ;  and  the  Church,  ever  jea¬ 
lous  of  rivals  in  public  favor,  and  on  the 
watch  to  marshal  into  her  service  any  prom¬ 
ising  recruit,  soon  came  forward  with  reli¬ 
gious  and  celestial  knights,  hoping  to  super¬ 
sede  the  profane,  and  monopolize  this  popu¬ 
lar  branch  of  literature.  These  tiresome,  in¬ 
terminable  romances,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
have  had  their  day.  Peace  to  their  ashes, 
and  forgiveness,  for  to  them  we  owe  Don 
Quixote.  Gunpowder  practically  reduced 
knighthood  to  the  nmks  ;  and  Cervantes,  in 
his  immortal  work,  laughed  Spain’s  chivalry 
away,  and  dissipated  the  glorious  dream ; 
yet  the  very  masterpiece  that  scheduled  them 
to  the  collector’s  shelf,  testified  the  extent  of 
their  previous  vitality,  and  how  intimate  the 
acquaintance  with  them  of  Cervantes  was — 
nay,  how  deeply  they  had  engaged  the  young 
sympathies  of  the  essentially  chivalrous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fatal  genius — is  evident  in  every 
chapter  of  Don  Quixote,  as  was  first  and  for 
ever  settled  by  the  researches  of  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  Bowles,  whose  learned  edition  has 
pioneered  the  way  to  every  subsequent  one  of 
any  pretension,  whether  Spanish  or  foreign. 

Thus  far  Castilian  literature,  bom  in  trou¬ 
bled  times,  had  waxed  in  strength  amid  real 
dangers  and  difficulties.  From  Alonso  the 
Wise  dow’n  to  Juan  II.,  which  forms  the  first 
period,  whether  clothed  in  verse  or  prose,  it 
was  the  genuine,  full-toned  expression  of  na¬ 
tionality,  free  from  foreign  admixture,  for 
even  the  Provencal  was  but  on  the  surface. 
'The  long  reign  of  Juan  II.,  from  1407  to 
1454,  favorable  to  the  development  of  letters, 
marked  an  epoch  of  change.  His  was  the 
age  of  style.  The  arms  of  Spain,  which  might 
better  have  been  employed  against  the  Moor, 
were  too  often  turned  against  herself,  and 
the  cause  of  crown  and  country  risked  in  civil 
dissensions.  The  refined  and  indolent  sove¬ 
reign — a  popinjay  among  mail-clad  barons — 

r«ed  his  days,  like  his  contemporary  James 
of  Scotland,  “yn  redyn  of  romans,  yn 
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synginw,  yn  harpyng,  and  yn  alle  other  sol¬ 
aces  of  grete  plezaunce  and  delyghte.”  His 
court  was  the  centre  of  show  and  son^. 
While  wailing  raged  outside,  he  hedged  m 
his  golden  crown  with  all  who  were  most  in¬ 
tellectually  distinguished,  and  was  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  idol :  literature  became  a  fashion 
and  a  passion ;  poetry  a  social  necessity,  to 
the  exclusion  almost  of  other  arts ;  everj' 
hill  rose  to  be  a  Parnassus,  every  foiuitain  a 
Hippocrene.  To  his  letters,  not  arms,  Juan 
owed  his  safety  and  crown,  by  their  attract¬ 
ing  powerful  grandees  to  him  personally. 
Thus  the  sword  was  parried  by  the  pen,  and 
the  clang  of  hostile  tnunpets  was  drowned  in 
the  songs  of  troubadours,  whom  these  tour¬ 
naments  inspired,  as  the  Olympic  games  had 
Pindar’s :  the  peace-loving  Juan,  who  took 
no  joy  in  the  stem  reality  of  combat,  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  rough,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  frankness  of  soldiers,  and  hoping  to 
polish  a  style  rusted  and  stained  by  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  turned  wistfully  to  the  “  gay  sci¬ 
ence”  of  Provence  for  tenderer  themes,  or  to 
Italy  for  more  artificial  forms  of  composition. 

In  Provence — the  Provincia  pur  excellence 
of  Rome — from  peculLar  and  fortimate  posi¬ 
tion  and  politics,  cultivation  first  marked  a 
language  growing  out  of  the  Latin.  This 
spoiled  child  of  song  and  love — here  raised  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  heart — bom  in  Arles, 
where  female  beauty  is  still  a  weed,  nursed 
in  a  soft  clime  and  peace,  naturally  was  the 
first  to  influence  neighboring  Spain.  When 
Provence,  in  1113,  became  subject  to  the 
Counts  of  Barcelona,  the  troubadour  and 
wandering  minstrel,  welcome  in  hall,  spread 
thej/ay  aaber  in  the  Peninsula.  But  in  1469, 
when  Arragon  was  merged  in  Castile,  Zara¬ 
goza,  the  then  head  court  of  the  consistory  of 
love,  sunk  from  being  a  capital  into  a  provin¬ 
cial  town ;  and  the  delicate  Provencal  lan- 

Ke,  unfit  for  the  grand  and  serious,  when 
ght  into  closer  collision  with  the  strong 
and  storm-bred  Castilian,  succumbed  ;  it  had 
grown  too  quickly,  and  was  too  bt'autiful  to 
bt"  long-lived,  and  having  blossomed  with  the 
fmrest  prospects,  was  now  doomed  to  perish 
ere  it  fniited.  W^e  would  name  among  the 
best  specimens  of  this  dialect — spoken  still 
but  seldom  written — the  single-hearted,  Frois¬ 
sart-like  chronicle  of  Jaime,  the  great  con¬ 
queror  of  Valencia,  written  by  Ramon  Mun- 
taner,  and  the  poems  of  Ausias  March  (obt. 
1460),  the  chief  Limosin  troubadour  of  love 
and  sensibility,  and  the  Petrarch  of  Catalonia. 

A  sufficient  msight  into  the  spirit  of  this 
period  may  be  gained  from  the  Venton  Epis- 
tolario,  or  collection  o^  105  gossiping  letters. 


purporting  to  have  been  written  between 
1425  and  1454  by  Fernando  Gomez  de  Cib- 
dareal,  follower  and  body  physician  of  Juan 
II.  W^e  agree  with  Mr.  Ticknor  in  thinking 
the  work  apocryphal,  and  a  jeu  d’ esprit  com¬ 
posed  many  years  afterwards — probably  by 
Tera  y  Zuniya,  a  diplomatist  of  Philip  IV. ; 
but  se  non  e  cero  e  ben  trocato,  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  lively  and  well-imagined  picture  of 
the  manners  and  worthies  of  the  court.  It 
is  too  artificial,  too  elaborate,  to  say  nothing 
of  chronological  errors,  to  be  genuine  ;  such 
epistles  evidently  were  not  written  to  be 
sent.  Like  the  curious  volume  of  letters  of 
Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  which  give  the 
secret  history  of  the  times  of  the  Catholic 
Kings,  but  whose  authenticity  has  also  been 
questioned,  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
our  undoubtedly  genuine  P.iston  letters 
(Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.),  Safer  biographi¬ 
cal  notices  will,  however,  be  found  in  the 
Generationes  y  Semblnnzas  of  Fernan  Perez 
de  Guzman  (1400-1470),  a  writer  of  poor 
poetrj'  but  better  prose,  in  which  thirty-four 
principal  persons  are  vigorously  sketched — 
and  in  the  Claros  Varones  de  Castillu,  ner¬ 
vously  and  concisely  w’ritten  by  Fernando 
del  Fulyar  (obt.  circa  1495).  The  thirty- 
two  letters  of  this  Spanish  Plutarch  are  also 
well  worth  perusal ;  they  are  only  too  brief, 
and  we  long  for  more  deUiils. 

Juan  II.  !ind  his  courtly  versifiers,  ashamed 
of  the  homely  effusions  of  their  predecessors, 
hoped  to  render  poetry  more  attractive  by 
making  it  more  learned,  and  to  elevate  it  by 
greater  ingenuity  in  invention  and  tact  in 
composition.  Soon  laborious  eflforts  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  first  sprightly  runnings  ;  lyrics 
were  overlaid  with  pedantic  erudition  and 
puerile  allegory ;  and  the  old  Gothic  Chris¬ 
tian  proportions,  dear  to  the  nation,  were 
abiuidoned  for  the  classical,  mythological, 
and  Italian.  Of  the  chief  poets  in  this 
group,  of  which  Juan  11.  formed  the  promi¬ 
nent  figure,  suffice  it  to  name  Enrique,  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Villena  (1384-1434),  who  strove  m 
1412  to  bring  bjick  from  Arragon  the  guilds 
and  usages  of  the  gay  science,  then  at  its 
highest  and  final  celebrity,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  a  treatise.  Villena  was  the  first  to  be 
a  Maecenas  in  Castile  ;  his  affection  for 
learning  in  all  its  branches,  his  venturing  to 
think  for  himself,  and  his  advance  in  alchemy 
and  metaphysics,  far  beyond  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  age,  led  him  to  be  accounted 
a  necromancer — insomuch  that  at  his  death 
the  fine  library  which  he  had  formed,  like 
“our  good  Duke  Humphrey”  soon  after¬ 
wards,  was  burnt  and  scattered  by  priests 
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who  could  neither  understand  nor  even  read 
the  contents.  Villena  translated  the  .£neid 
and  Dante  (1265-1321)  into  prose,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  original  poem  on  the  labors  of  Her¬ 
cules,  a  demigod  sdways  popular  in  a  country 
where  people  love  to  call  on  others  to  help 
them  out  of  difficulties.  By  him  also  we 
have  a  didactic  poem,  El  Doctrinal  de  los 
Privados,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna  descends  or  rises  to  reveal  secrets 
touching  kings  and  favorites.  The  judicious 
Marcjuis  combined  gastronomy  with  learning, 
and  m  1423  composed  a  treatise  on  the  art 
of  carving,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
“Forme  of  Cury,”  compiled  in  1390  by  the 
master  cooks  of  our  Richard  II.  Villena  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  gout,  the  penalty  of  re- 

g sated  experiments  on  his  culinary  theories. 

e  was  contemporary  with  Lydgate,  and 
preceded  the  rising  of  Chaucer,  our  morning 
star  of  poetry.  So  far  was  Castile  then  in 
advance.  It  was  in  Villena’s  household  that 
his  squire,  Macias,  fell  in  love  with  a  bright¬ 
eyed  lady,  and  though  she  had  been  married 
in  his  absence  to  a  knight  of  Porcuna,  yet 
contmued  his  devotions.  Imprisoned  at 
Aijoncilla  for  the  sweet  sin,  and  while  actu¬ 
ally  singing  a  sonnet  in  her  praise,  he  was 
killed  by  the  offended  husband,  who  thrust 
his  lance  through  the  dungeon  bars  ;  thus 
he  perished,  swan-like,  with  her  name  and 
his  love  on  his  lips.  Embalmed  in  Spanish 
verses,  Macias  el  enamorado  became  prover¬ 
bial — the  synonym  and  model  of  troubadour 
and  true  lover,  the  course  of  whom  never 
yet  ran  smooth.  Four  only  of  his  songs, 
written  in  the  Gallician  dialect,  remsun ;  yet 
like  Sappho,  who  burnt  and  sung,  however 
limited  his  works  in  number,  he  has  left  a 
reputation  extended  and  undying.  His 
romantic  end  so  affected  his  friend  Rodrigo 
del  Padron,  that  he  retired  to  a  cloister,  and 
died  of  mere  grief — a  malady  now  and  then 
fatal,  but  never  contagious. 

It  was  in  these  good  old  times,  about 
1433,  that  Villena  endeavored  to  enlist  in 
his  "gay”  ranks  a  greater  soldier  author, 
Inigo  Lope  de  Mendoza  (1398-1458),  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Santillana,  and  generally  known  in 
Spain  as  the  Marqids.  This  progeny  of 
illustrious  ancestors  and  parent  of  mighty 
sons,  in  whose  family  letters  and  their 
patronage  long  continued  hereditary,  was 
among  the  first  grandees  to  maintain  that 
the  horseman’s  spear  was  not  blunted  by 
science,  and  that  learning,  long  scorned  by 
the  descendants  of  true  Goths  as  effeminate, 
pusilanimous,  and  clerk-like,  was  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  prowess.  Santillana  was  a  great 


collector  of  books  and  MSS.,  then  the  rage 
in  Italy,  and  was  so  remarkable  in  every  way 
that  foreigners  came  to  Spain  only  to  see 
him,  as  in  ancient  times  a  Spaniard  went  to 
Italy  to  have  a  glance  at  Livy.  Of  Santillana 
is  preserved  a  critical  historical  letter  or 
essay,  written  about  1445,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  original  of  Spanish  poetry. 
He  has  also  left  us  a  collection  of  proverbs 
— somewhat  biblical,  but  noticeable  as  the 
first  and  oldest  attemnt  of  the  kind  in  Spain, 
and  preceding  our  Lord  Rivers’  "  Dictes  and 
Sayings.”  It  was  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  son  of  Juan  II.  Santillana,  woreover, 
indited  a  metrical  record  of  t1»e  disastrous 
naval  action  at  Ponza  in  1435,  which  he 
called  a  Comediuta,  in  compliment,  no  doubt, 
to  Dante.  It  is  a  sort  of  vision  in  Italian 
octaves,  in  which  the  s;id  present  was  soothed 
by  a  reference  to  a  glorious  past  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  brighter  future, — an  ancient  and  in¬ 
corrigible  Spanish  habit.  _  Besides  w^riting 
pretty  Serranillas,  imitating  the  Provencals, 
he  was  the  first  to  try  the  sonnet  “  after  the 
Italian  fashion,”  a  form,  however,  too  artificial 
and  elaborate  ever  really  to  take  hold  on  the 
nation  at  large.  All  his  critical  notions 
directed  him  towards  Italy  ;  his  ambition 
was  to  dress  his  Spanish  feelings,  which  he 
never  abandoned,  in  Tuscan  forms,  and  to 
ennoble,  as  he  thought,  poetry  with  classical 
allusions  and  allegory,  extra-weighting  Pe¬ 
gasus. 

These  royal  and  amateur  authors  were 
seconded  by  Juan  de  Mena  (1412-1456), 
who,  by  some,  has  been  termed  the  Ennius 
of  Spain — in  derogation,  w^e  think,  to  earlier 
and  better  poets.  Besides  being  a  sort  of 
professional  laureat,  he  was  historiographer 
to  the  King,  so  close  was  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  verse  and  prose.  De  Mena,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  a  thorough  Dantista,  was 
taken  up  by  Juan  II.  and  Santillana.  Bask¬ 
ing  in  palatial  simshine,  and  a  true  courtier, 
he  chaunted  the  eulogies  of  the  greut  people, 
and,  like  Dante,  recorded  the  most  striking 
events  of  his  day.  His  chief  work,  El  Laber- 
into,  was  also  called  Las  Trescienlas,  from 
the  number  of  its  stanzas.  The  King,  in  the 
full  spirit  of  the  time,  wished  sixty-five  more 
to  be  added  to  the  three  hundred,  in  honor 
of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year.  Only 
twenty-four,  however,  were  produced,  and 
nobody,  says  our  pebble-hearted  professor, 
now  wishes  the  poem  to  be  longer  than  it  is. 
The  labyrinth,  intricate  enough,  as  infinite 
commentators  have  found,  professed  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  course  of 
human  life.  In  imitation  of  the  framework 
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of  Dante,  the  poet  is  conducted  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  three  wheels  of  fortune,  past, 
present,  and  future,  b^  which  opportunity  is 
furnished  for  introducing  a  variety  of  national 
incidents,  deductions,  and  reflections.  Its 
vogue  was  great — and  many  passages  are 
popular  to  this  day — e.  g.  the  “  Deaths  ”  of 
the  Conde  de  Niebla  and  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
Juan  de  Mena,  as  a  poet,  was  deficient  in  the 
true  mens  divinior,  nor  could  he  escape  the 
inveterate  turgency  of  his  native  Cordova. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  advance  of  the  Castilian, 
now  a  really  malleable  language,  and  a  de¬ 
cided  innovator  and  euphuist,  he  sought  to 
obuun  a  more  polished  style  by  changing 
old-fashioned  words,  and  hoped  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  Spanish  by  coining  new  ones  and 
Latinisms.  He  was  not  very  successful — 
often  sacrificing  Gothic  force  for  Italian 
finesse,  and  overlaying  natural  simplicity 
with  conceit,  pedantry,  artifice,  and  affecta¬ 
tion.  Mena  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  mule, 
and  buried  by  his  patron  Santillana,  who 
wrote  his  epitaph,  as  he  had  before  celebrated 
in  son^  his  love-victimized  squire  Macias. 

In  regard  to  his  multitudinous  timeful 
contemporaries,  whom  Ticknor  and  posterity 
willingly  will  let  die,  we  may  consult  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Alphonso  de  Baena,  a  converted 
Jew,  and  private  secretary  to  Juan  II.,  who, 
at  his  desire,  got  together  the  works  of  some 
fifty  poetasters  between  1449  and  1454,  in 
which  Villdsnadino,  once  all  the  fashion  and 
now  properly  forgotten,  figures  prominently. 
That  “  light  of  poetry  ”  wrote  poetry  to  fine 
ladies  for  dull  lords  who  could  not.  This 
MS.,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Escurial, 
was  reported  “  missing  ”  during  the  Buona- 
partlst  invasion,  but  turned  up  in  1824 
among  other  rare  bibliographical  “  gather¬ 
ings  ”  at  the  sale  of  Antonio  Conde,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain, 
and  an  Afrancescado,  or  partisan  of  the 
French.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Heber, 
passed  at  his  death  into  the  Bibliothkjue  du 
Roi  at  Paris,  and  has  never  yet  been  printed, 
although  long  announced  by  Mons.  Michel  of 
Bordeaux.  The  Israelite  Baena’s  collection 
has  one  great  merit — it  paved  the  way  for 
the  infinite  Caucioneroe  and  Romaneeroe. 

Many  circumstances,  which  now  and  after¬ 
wards  contributed  to  the  influence  of  Italy, 
had  been  for  some  time  silently  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  in  operation.  The  languages  were 
cognate.  The  hereditary  prestige  of  the 
temporal  power  of  ancient  Rome  had  always 
been  kept  up  by  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  “  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  empire 
but  this  old  and  pious  connection  was 


strengthened  by  commercial  intercourse, 
when  Sicily  and  Naples  became  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon.  The  learned  halls  of 
Padua  had  long  attracted  Spanish  students 
and  travelers,  who,  on  their  return,  translated 
Dante  (twice  so  early  as  1428)  and  Petrarch, 
the  true  restorer  of  classical  taste,  and  then 
idolized  in  Italy ;  thus  was  offered  to  Span¬ 
iards  a  higher  model  than  the  troubadours  of 
Provence.  Italian  influence  was  fixed  under 
Charles  V.,  with  whom  the  middle  ages  end ; 
his  vaulting  ambition  poured  into  foreign  parts 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  Spain,  hitherto  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  home  struggle  with  the  Moors, 
but  which  was  now  deprived,  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Granada,  of  any  internal  s^ety  valve. 
This  occurred  about  the  epoch  when  Italy 
was  the  guiding  star  of  Europe  in  arts  and 
letters,  when  Lorenzo  spread  a  passion  for 
the  antique,  and  the  Classical  under  Leo  X. 
wrestled  with  the  Christian  in  St.  Peter’s 
itself.  A  ray  could  not  fail  penetrating  be¬ 
yond  the  Pyreenes,  transmitted  by  Spaniards 
imbued  with  the  taste  and  culture  of  the 
Italians,  to  whose  manners  they  had  approxi¬ 
mated,  and  who,  rude,  ascetic,  and  ignorant 
of  comforts  at  home,  had  now  tasted  the 
Capuan  pleasures  of  the  then  head-quarters 
of  refinement  and  luxury,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  for  all  foreign  finished  gentlemen  to 
have  swam  in  a  gondola.  Individuals  did  for 
Spain,  too  suspicious  to  tolerate  assembled 
bodies,  what  academies  had  done  for  Italy. 
Spain  then,  from  being  a  racy  original,  be¬ 
came  a  copyist  and  a  repeater  of  what  others 
had  said  ;  first  of  forms,  and  next — and  how 
much  substance  is  interwoven  with  forms — 
of  ideas  and  subjects. 

The  Italian  sonnet,  attempted  by  Santil¬ 
lana,  was  brought  agmn  to  Spain  by  an 
accident — whereby  so  many  other  things  are 
mainly  influenced.  In  1526,  Andrea  Nava^- 
ero,  the  Venetian  envoy,  by  whom  we  have 
so  curious  an  idnerary  of  Spain  as  it  then 
was,  suggested  at  Granada  to  Juan  Boecan 
Almogaver,  a  Catalan  hidalgo,  to  exchange 
the  Gothic  lyrical  form  for  the  sonnet.  Bos- 
can  was  well  fitted  for  the  work  ; — familiar 
with  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors — 
Horace  and  Tibullus  particularly — he  had 
rendered  into  Spanish  part  of  Euripides,  and 
the  Cortegiano  of  Castighone,  most  idiomati¬ 
cally.  Tired,  as  he  ssud,  of  the  ‘  low  vanity 
of  translations,’  and  passing  a  quiet,  unosten¬ 
tatious  existence,  happy  with  his  sweet  wife, 
books,  and  home,  he  now  solaced  with  son¬ 
nets  the  ‘  heavy  passages  of  life,’  which  will 
occasionally  overshadow  mortal  feUdties. 
While,  however,  he  took  the  ancients  for 
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models  of  style,  and  Petrarch  of  form,  he  | 
presetted,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
their  honor  did,  his  individual  tone  of 
thought,  and  the  peculiar,  specific,  undeniable 
borracha,  the  pout  de  trrroir,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Peninsula.  He  at  one  bound,  such  is 
the  just  influence  of  a  master-mind,  engraft¬ 
ed  corrected  taste  in  Spain,  already  prepared 
for  its  reception,  and  a  Catalan,  writing  in 
Castilian,  sealed  the  fate  of  bis  native  dialect. 
Time  has  scarcely  diminished  the  effect  he 
produced  on  his  contemporaries.  Spaniards 
have  readily  accorded  him  the  reputation  i 
worthily  due  to  all  first  founders  and  origi¬ 
nators.  He  lived  to  see  his  experiment  fully 
carried  out,  and  surpassed  by  his  friend  and 
disciple,  Garcilato  de  Vepa  (1505-1536), 
who  superadded  the  Virgilian  pastoral,  and 
has  been  calUnl  the  Saimazaro  of  Spain. 
Although  his  brief  life  was  divided  between 
gayetv  and  hardy  action,  he  delighted  in 
Arcadian  themes  ;  in  practice  a  courtier  and 
soldier,  in  theory  a  shepherd,  his  tone  was 
soft  and  sad,  his  style  simple  and  appropriate, 
sweet  and  delicate,  and  with  far  more  grace 
than  Boscan’s.  He  was  killed  in  an  esca¬ 
lade  at  Frejus,  to  the  great  grief  of  Charles 
V.  The  works  of  this  “  Prince  of  Poets,”  as 
Cen’antes  termed  him,  have  been  often  print¬ 
ed,  and  overlaid  by  commentators,  in  his 
own  country  ;  they  have  also  been  not  long 
since  “  done  in  English”  by  Mr.  Wiffen,  far, 
however,  from  successfully,  as  Mr,  Ticknor,  a 
brother  translator,  observes. 

Thus  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  acclimatized 
these  Italian  exotics.  Sturdy  Castilejo  and 
Castilian  critics  of  good  old  Gothic  principles 
inveighed  against  Petrarquistas,  and  their 
leaden  feet,  as  no  less  guilty  of  high  trea.son 
to  national  poetr)'  than  Luther  was  to  ortho¬ 
dox  Catholicity  ;  but  they  labored  in  vain. 
Even  the  autocrat  Charles  V.  bowed  to  the 
fashion,  and  got  his  prose  translation  of  the 
Chevalier  DetermiHe  turned  into  stanzas  by 
the  Portuguese  Fernando  de  Acuna,  who 
washed,  ironed,  and  got  up  the  imperial 
“  linge  sale,”  as  Voltaire  did  many  a  heavy 
basketful  for  Frederic  the  Great. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  patience  for 
mediocrities,  and  can  only  briefly  mention 
Saa  de  Miranda,  another  Portuguese  (1495- 
1548),  who  approached  in  his  pastorals  to 
Theocritus  ;  his  simple  bucolics  and  eclogues 
•abound  in  local  color.  He  doted  on  the 
beautiful  coxmtry  and  his  ugly  wife,  for  whose 
loss,  good  man,  he  died.  Another  Portu¬ 
guese,  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (1520-1561), 
had  the  honor,  as  Cervantes  says,  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  Spaniards  the  pastoral  romance,  as 
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Vasca  de  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese,  als«),  had 
introduced  the  chivalrous.  Montemayor, 
on  n‘turn  from  traveling  in  the  musical  band 
of  Philip  II.  when  prince,  found,  like  Macias, 
his  lady-love  marruHl  to  another,  and  there¬ 
upon  recorded  in  his  Diana,  under  the  name 
of  Marfida,  her  infidelity  and  his  sorrows, 
embroidering  his  harmonious  prose  with 
tender  verse.  In  this  fanciful  framework  he 
depicted  romantic  constancy  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  love — and  in  spite  of  manifold 
improbabilities,  the  truth  and  n'ality  of 
feeling  inspired  a  redeeming  interest,  for, 
self-taught,  and  no  scholar,  he  drew  from 
his  own  heart  and  the  fresh  field ;  left  un¬ 
finished,  it  was  continu'd  hj  Gil  Polo. 
This  Diana,  saved  by  the  poetical  justice  of 
the  curate  from  the  burning,  set  an  example 
to  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  whose  Ga¬ 
latea  and  P.'istores  de  Belem  were  also  left 
unfinished,  which  none  who  like  us  have  tried 
to  read  them  through  can  regret.  The  late 
Lord  Holland  was,  we  believe,  the  only  man 
who  ever  actually  got  through  Lope’s  entire 
“Arcadia.”  We  may  just  add  Fernando  de 
Herrera  of  Seville  (1534-1596),  culled  the 
“  Divine  ”  by  Spaniards,  ever  fond  and  prodi¬ 
gal  of  titles  and  decorations.  This  reformer 
of  style,  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  mechanism 
of  language,  endeavored  to  distinguish  and 
set  apart  phrases  fitted  for  poetry  from  those 
adapted  to  prose.  He  aimed  also  at  imitative 
harmony  by  selecting  words  whose  sounds 
agreed  with  their  sense ;  but,  however  admired 
by  Spaniards  for  his  lofty  dignity,  in  his  ex¬ 
alted  love-worship  and  vehement  sufferings, 
his  overstudied  language  infers  a  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manner  of  expressing  than  to 
the  sentiments  felt.  He  had  not  art  enough 
to  conceal  his  art.  To  our  mind  the  single 
ode  on  the  Ruins  of  Italica  by  his  countryman 
Francisco  de  Rioja  (obiit  1659)  is,  like  Gray’s 
Elegy,  preferable  to  many  a  huge  tome  of 
verse.  The  low,  minor,  and  melancholy  tone 
which  pervades  it — ahas !  for  the  fleeting 
fabrics  of  human  pride — is  in  true  accord 
with  the  dominant  key  in  Spanish  tempera¬ 
ments.  Infinitely  superior  again  to  Herrera 
was  his  other  countryman  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon 
(1527-1591).  This  creator  of  the  Spiinish 
Ode  was  an  Augustine  monk  and  doctor  of 
theology  at  Salamanca.  Although  sincerely 
pious  and  orthodox,  and  of  austere  and  re¬ 
served  habits,  for  only  having  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  that  for  his  private  exercise,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  he  suffered  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  by  which  his  health  and  spirits 
were  destroyed.  As  with  Tasso,  and  so  many 
of  the  best  geniuses  of  Spain,  the  muse 
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alleviated  the  sorrows  of  his  cell.  Scarcely 
Conscioos  of  possessing  poetic  talents  of  a 
very  high  order,  he  thought  their  exercise 
almost  unsuited  to  his  sacred  profession ;  an 
excellent  Oriental  and  classioul  scholar,  his 
Hebrew  inspiration  took  the  form  of  the 
lyrics  of  Horace,  whom  he  folly  felt,  writing 
Christianity,  as  it  were,  with  p>a^n  pen.  His 
prose  was  no  less  poetical ;  in  his  treatises  on 
the  Names  of  Christ  and  on  a  Perfect  Wife, 
humble  faith  and  strong  enthusiasm  ore  pour¬ 
ed  forth  with  the  truest  Castilian  spirit. 
lUdeased  at  length  from  the  dungi*on  of  the 
Inquisition,  his  talents  and  sufferings,  hLs 
piety  and  patience  under  persecution,  conse¬ 
crated  him  alike  in  the  eyes  of  foes  and 
friends.  Generally  speaking,  the  devotional 
compositions  of  Spaniards  were  based  on  the 
frigid  system  of  the  prevalent  scholastic 
theology.  Where  all  was  fixed  immutable, 
as  in  the  creed  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  no 
room  could  be  left  for  fancy  or  imagination. 
Poetic  feeling  was  fetten*d  and  crush(*d, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  higher  cla.s8 
of  sacred  song.  How  devout  and  dull  is  the 
Carthusian  Padilla — how  much  more  tending 
to  tedification  than  edification  are  the  Vil- 
landeos,  the  chants  of  Shepherds  at  the 
Nativity,  and  the  infinite  Loas,  Aut  >»  Saera- 
mentales,  dramatized  Scriptures,  mystici.sms 
and  ecstatic  hallucinations-on  which,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  powerful  Church,  so 
much  versification  has  been  wasted  by  Lope 
de  V ega  and  others  in  Spain,  many  of  whom 
no  doubt  wrote  them  to  conciliate  the  clergy, 
and  in  order  to  be  pemaitted  to  put  forth 
compositions  more  mundane ! 

Of  the  Pastoral,  the  first  impulse  came 
from  Naples,  and  in  spite  of  its  unavoidable, 
intolerable  insipidity,  it  long  continued  fash¬ 
ionable  with  the  literary  aristocracy  of  Spain. 
This  rechauffe  of  the  baked  merits  of  the 
ancients — who  naturally  anticipated  the  best 
images  of  the  limited  subject,  and  had  the 
merit  of  being  both  truer  and  shorter — was 
the  reaction  of  the  weariness  of  court  and 
camp,  the  disgust  of  wars  waged  for  foreign 
politics,  the  palling  of  false  manners,  over¬ 
excitement,  and  action,  which  wouM  bark 
trees  with  love-sick  sword,  and  exchange  the 
crook  for  the  lance,  the  oaten  pipe  for  the 
brazen  trumpet,  and  yearned  for  rural  repose, 
simplicity,  purling  brooks,  cool  groves,  and 
babbling  about  green  fields,  which  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate  endears.  iTie  interest  so  languid  to  us, 
was  then  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
real  persons  under  feigned  names ;  this  new 
fancy  filled  the  city  with  silly  sheep,  Watteau 
lovers,  and  the  feelings  and  language  of  the 


most  refined  porcelain  of  civilization  were 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  veriest  clods  of 
the  earth,  whoee  natural  talk  is  about  lt>ng 
horns  and  short  boms.  Although  nothing 
can  rerive  the  pastoral,  the  humble  subject 
was  so  exticuted  by  her  Arcadian  Sir  Philip 
Sidneys,  that  no  modem  region  can  compete 
in  it  with  Spain  The  nation  at  large,  accus- 
t»)med  to  herd  together  in  walled  towns  for 
safety,  has  never  really  known  or  appreciated 
the  charms  of  country  life,  such  even  as  they 
are  in  the  dec^tive  mirage  of  tawny,  sah- 
trose  Castile.  T^ey  feebly  sympathized  with 
Bucolics,  still  less  could  they  respond  to  con¬ 
ventional  love  warblings.  With  little  taste 
for  the  delicate  and  tender,  bom  under  an 
ardent  sun,  their  fierce  Arab  passion  for  a 
real  object  could  not  comprehend  the  meta¬ 
physical  abstractions,  the  unsubstantial  Pla¬ 
tonisms  of  Petrarch;  the  cold  coasolations  of 
clerical  celibacy,  fen'id  in  metaphor,  ice  in 
reality.  Again,  in  the  national  character,  an 
honest  sense  of  and  sorrow  for  sin  lies  deeper 
thim  the  scoffing,  incredulous,  voluptuous 
Italian,  who,  intoxicated  with  the  beautiful, 
bestows  but  little  thought  on  the  moral,  and 
never  less  than  in  erotic  thenu*s.  The  Span¬ 
iard,  with  a  greater  p«’rcepti<m  of  the  serious 
than  the  ajsthetical,  albeit  unable  to  resist 
temptation,  never  can  forget  the  crime.  He 
fears  the  Siren  beauty,  and  dares  not  sacrifice 
to  Venus  and  the  Graces  with  undivided 
allegiance.  Hence,  as  Boutervvek  remarks, 
a  struggle  between  passion  and  reason,  where 
the  force  of  the  one  is  heightened  by  the 
weakness  of  the  other.  Tliis  moral  sentiment, 
misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  the  warm  lover, 
tells  really  and  appositely  in  the  degies 
of  Spaniards,  which,  dictated  by  affliction 
and  affection,  at  once  are  true  and  tender. 
Take  for  example  the  “  Couplets  ”  of  Jorge 
Manriquf,  written  about  1476,  on  the  death 
of  his  father ;  in  them  the  pathos  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  earlier  ballads  is  tinged  with  a 
melancholy  leaf  in  the  sere  tone  of  a  “  passing 
bell  tenderly  touched”  on  the  mutability  of 
love  and  earthly  happiness.  Some  transla¬ 
tions  of  these  by  Mr.  Longfellow  well  deserve 
Mr.  Ticknor’s  praise.  Jorge,  in  whose  family 
Ibrms  were  long  allied  to  letters,  was  a  gentle, 
adventurous*  knight,  “  steel  to  man  and  wax 
to  lady.”  In  his  temperament  the  dominant 
note  was  low  and  sad,  as  in  many  of  his  gifted 
countrj-men,  whose  constitutional  tendency, 
when  active  life  is  over,  and  the  desengano, 
the  disenchanting  or  finding  out  the  cheat, 
the  vanity  of  vamties,  has  begun,  seeks  for  a 
new  spiritual  excitement  in  repentance  and 
retirement.  Tlus  feeling  has  peopled  cloister 
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and  hermitage  with  Spain’s  choicest  spirits. 
Jorge  was  killed  in  1477,  in  a  skirmish,  and 
in  his  bosom  were  found  unfinished  verses  on 
the  uncertainties  of  human  hopes — the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death. 

The  literature  of  Spmn,  with  all  these 
happy  antecedents,  was  bhghted  at  the 
moment,  apparently,  of  most  promise.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  mind  of 
Europe  was  arising  from  a  long,  dark  sleep  ; 
printing  was  giving  wings  to  thought,  and 
Columbus  had  thrown  into  Spain’s  lap  the 
gold  of  a  new  continent,  large  enough  for  her 
awakened  enterprise.  Ferdinand  and  Isabel¬ 
la  prepared  the  tide  of  their  country’s  great¬ 
ness — short-lived  alike  in  arms,  arts,  and 
letters.  Consolidated  at  home  by  the  union 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  freed  from  the  infidel 
by  the  conquest  of  Granada — “  the  central 
point  of  her  history” — Spain  now  stretched 
her  wings  for  a  bolder  flight,  and,  in  possess¬ 
ion  of  kingdoms  on  which  the  sun  never  set, 
aspired  to  be  mistress  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  At  this  very  nick  of  time  her  in¬ 
tellectual  progress  was  arrested  by  the  In¬ 
quisition.  That  masterpiece  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  wjp  organized  from  motives  of 
policy  and  finance  by  Ferdinand,  who  cared 
neither  for  letters  nor  for  religion,  was 
sanctioned  by  Isabella  from  sincere  though 
mistaken  piety,  and  was  fixed  and  enlarged 
by  her  confessor  and  minister,  Ximencz — 
who  was  backed  by  the  universal  applauding 
nation.  Spain  has  ever  gloried  most  in  her 
greatest  shame ;  with  her,  bigotry  and 
patriotism  had  long  been  synonymous.  Stem 
and  life-reckless  by  nature,  to  destroy  the 
infidel  had  ever  been  the  delight  and  heart¬ 
hardening  duty  of  her  children ;  and  now, 
with  suicidal  alacrity,  did  they  hail  an  engine 
armed  ostensibly  against  unbelievers,  but 
destined  by  a  just  retribution,  when  the  gold 
and  blood  of  heretics  were  exhausted,  to 
recoil,  Frankenstein-like,  on  themselves. 

The  transition  from  burning  men  to  burn¬ 
ing  books  was  easy — in  librot  tcevitum. 
Isabella,  it  is  tme,  at  the  introduction  of 
the  new  art  in  Spain,  in  1474,  when  the 
press  was  busy  only  with  devotional  wor^ 
and  the  classics,  had  encouraged  grammiP 
rians  and  learned  men ;  but  ere  long  she 
raised  obstacles  that  her  successors  swelled 
to  prohibition — for  she  gave  ready  ear  to 
the  warnings  of  Rome,  which  quickly  foresaw 
the  incompatibility  of  the  free  press  with  a 
system  built  on  lies ;  and  this  peril  was  fully 
revealed  aftewards  by  Luther,  when  he  held 
up  to  the  world  his  symbol  of  religious 
liberty,  the  Bible  in  print — a  symbol  no  less 


hateful  then  to  the  aesthetic  Leo  X.  than 
now  to  the  hberal  Pio  Nono.  The  second 
Index  Expurgatorius  ever  printed  was  the 
Spanish  one  of  Charles  V.  in  1546:  under 
his  son  Philip  II.  a  priestly  censorship  was 
so  firmly  rivet^  that  the  publication  of  free 
thought  in  its  highest  ranges  became  almost 
impossible  ;  and  mind,  driven  to  lower  chan¬ 
nels,  sank,  after  expiring  struggles,  into  an 
apathetic  collapse,  until  all  was  still — 
adempto  per  inquisitiones  et  loquendi  et 
audiendi  commci  do. 

The  Inquisition,  so  congenial  to  Spanish 
character,  interfered  less  with  the  pre-exist- 
ing  popular  reading,  and  works  of  fancy 
and  imagination.  It  hoped,  by  amusing,  to 
prevent  serious  inquir)’,  and  to  fix  the  habit 
of  letting  the  few  think  for  the  many.  Hence 
amid  the  nearly  8,000  authors  catalogued  by 
Nicolas  Antomo,  the  true  pioneer  of  Spanish 
literary  history,  how  meagre  the  list  of  those 
who  dared  to  search  for  truths,  much  less 
ventured  to  tell  them ! — 

Apparent  rari  nante*  in  gurgite  rasto. 

The  nation,  “  allowed  to  riot  in  a  world  of 
imagination,  was  kept  out  of  that  moral  and 
physical  truth men  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
spect  the  most  terrible  and  ridiculous  abuses 
of  prescriptive  authority,  and  forced  to  bow 
down  to  false  gods ;  unavoidably,  therefore, 
the  literature  of  Spain  is  defective  in  all  that 
deals  with  intellectual  phenomena.  No 
Spanish  CopenAcua  or  Galileo,  both  of 
whose  works  figure  in  Rome’s  fiber  expurga- 
toriiLs,  fixed  or  enlightened  the  solar  system 
of  Castile;  no  Bacon,  with  his  inductive 
experimental  tests,  did  for  nature  what 
Dracartet  did  for  man ;  no  Locke  anatomized 
his  understanding — no  Veaalitia  was  at  free¬ 
dom  for  his  body.  This  father  of  dissection 
was  persecuted  out  of  the  world  by  the 
Inquisition  for  defacing  God’s  images.*  The 
forbidden  physical  and  exact  sciences  were 
overridden  by  subtilities  and  dogmatism, 
Aristotelian  metaphysics,  which  the  Arabs 
had  so  rooted  in  Spain,  and  filthy  casuistry 
of  the  Sanchez  and  Suares  school.  Preg¬ 
nant  inquiry  was  choked  by  the  chicanery 
of  logicians  and  wranglers,  when  things  were 
argued  from  words,  and  points  in  dispute 
lost  in  definitions  of  terms. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Ticknor  for  details,  if  we 
examine  the  leading  branches  of  Spain’s  sub¬ 
sequent  literature,  we  shall  find,  as  regards 
the  epic,  that  the  Poema  del  Cid  had  many 
followers,  but  few  rivals.  The  Spaniards  as¬ 
sign  the  first  rank  to  the  Araueana  of  Abm$o 
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de  ErciUa,  a  Biscayan  (1633-1595).  Cer¬ 
tainly,  although  only  a  fragment,  it  is  a  third 
longer  than  the  Iliad ;  and  if  (juantity  be 
qudity,  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Homer  was 
not  improperly  bestowed  on  the  author  by 
Si-smondi.  Ercilla’s  European  reputation  is, 
in  fact,  owing  to  Voltaire,  who  had  not  read 
him.  He  might  rather  have  been  compared 
to  Lucan,  a  favorite  but  fatal  model  to  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  modem  events  seldom  succeed 
in  Epos.  He  lived  at  a  moment  of  e.\alta- 
tion,  when  the  gigantic  scale  of  nature  and 
events  in  the  new  world  stirred  up  Spanish 
character,  and  recalled  their  heroic  ages  in 
some  degree ;  for  now,  masters  abroad  and 
slaves  at  home,  war  was  waged  for  gold,  lust, 
and  ambition,  against  naked  Indians,  and  not 
for  God  and  country  against  scimitar-flashing 
Moslems.  Ercilla,  present  at  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Arauco,  a  mounUiin  province  in  Chili, 
wrote  on  the  spot,  and  “  in  the  spirit,”  says 
Mr.  Ticknor,  “  with  which  he  fought but, 
however  indisputable  his  descriptive  talent, 
his  over  exactitude  was  ill  suited  to  poc'tiy, 
and  fettered  fancy  and  invention.  His  epic, 
in  spite  of  episodes,  is  almost  a  personal  nar¬ 
rative,  a  versified  bulletin,  and  is  moreover 
somewhat  prolix  and  stilty ;  particular  pas¬ 
sages  may  interest,  but  the  subject  cannot : 
our  sympathies  are  with  the  brave  savages 
struggling  for  their  homes  with  savager  Spa¬ 
niards,  men  of  iron  fronts  indeed  to  the  foe, 
but  of  harder  hearts  to  the  conquered.  Again, 
the  poem,  in  the  words  of  Byron,  “  wants  a 
hero.”  Ercilla,  from  a  pique  against  Men¬ 
doza,  who  had  arrested  him  in  a  fray,  kept 
the  General-in-chief  out  of  sight ;  an  army 
without  a  head  is,  we  admit,  le.ss  unusual  in 
the  things  of  Spain  than  in  Iliads,  which  de¬ 
mand  an  Achilles. 

We  pass  over  the  infinite  Caroliads,  Aus- 
triadas,  Pelayos,  Numantias,  Lepantos,  and 
other  tedious,  turgid  parallels  to  our  Black- 
more  epics,  which  owe,  says  Mr.  Ticknor, 
“  more  to  patriotism  than  poetry,”  and  are 
now  deser\edly  dead.  Nor  can  foreign  read¬ 
ers  be  expected  to  wade  through  other 
rhymed  compositions  of  mere  local  interest,  or 
flattering  to  Spanish  prejudices ;  and  none 
less  than  the  wearisome  religious  narratives, 
e.  g.,  lives  of  St.  Francis  by  Mata,  of  St. 
Benedict  by  Bravo,  or  30,000  lines  on  the 
Redemption  by  Blasro  ;  prolixity  is  the  be¬ 
setting  sin  of  Spanish  literature.  Perhaps  we 
might  except  from  the  burning  the  Bernardo 
of  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Balbuena,  a  Mexican, 
whose  poem  of  45,000  lines,  large  and  unequal 
as  his  continent.  Is  based  on  the  deed.*  of  the 
semi-fabulous  paladin  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
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the  impersonation  of  Spain’s  antagonism  to 
F ranee,  at  all  times  the  most  inveterate  foe  to 
her  independence  and  nationality.  Spaniards 
not  less  willingly  rescue  from  the  flames  the 
Moruena^e  of  Captain  Ghristoral  de  Viruee, 
so  overprai.s<*d  by  the  good-natured  Cer^’an- 
tes.  This  spiritual  epic  deals,  in  twenty  can¬ 
tos,  with  the  soul-saving  miracle  of  Catalo¬ 
nia’s  holiest  high  place.  Its  hero  is  the  her¬ 
mit  Guarin,  who  in  one  moment  canceled  a 
virtue  of  a  centiu^-’s  duration  by  the  seduc¬ 
tion  and  murder  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona’s 
daughter.  The  cowled  and  bearded  Lotha¬ 
rio,  doomed  for  his  ill  deed  to  graze  on  all 
fours  like  a  beast,  is  ultimately  pardoned  by 
the  Virgin.  This  gross  legend,  fitter  for 
monks  than  muses,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Eastern  Santon  Barsisa,  and  is  current  also  to 
this  day  in  the  Santo  Boccadoro  of  Italy,  al¬ 
though  no  Dante  has  grounded  on  it  a  Divine 
Comedy.  Thus  we  find  in  Spain  a  reverend 
doctor  writing  a  militarv  romance,  and  a  cap- 
tidn  versifying  a  legend  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  ;  but  peninsular  clerks  are  of  the  Church 
militant,  and  the  tendency  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
when  no  longer  fit  for  service,  is  to  retire  on 
full  penance. 

Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  didactic  poetry 
of  Spain,  whether  written  on  things  in  gene¬ 
ral  by  Luis  de  Escobar,  on  painting  by  Pa¬ 
blo  de  Cespedes,  on  poetry  by  Juan  de  En- 
cina  and  Vinrmte  Espinet,  or  on  medicine  by 
Fiahcisco  de  Villalobos;  feeble  throughout, 
and  no  masters  of  the  arts  they  professed  to 
teach,  these  stringers  together  of  common¬ 
place  truisms,  dear  to  the  oriental  Spaniard, 
want  alike  the  wit  and  worldly  knowledge  of 
Horace,  the  elegant  finish  and  point  of  Pope. 

Among  professedly  burlesque  and  mock 
heroics,  the  natural  reaction  of  stilty  bombast, 
unworthy  childish  things,  albeit  sanctioned 
by  the  Batrachomyomachia  and  Culex  of  the 
cla.ssics,  may  be  noted  the  Mosquea,  or  war 
of  flies  and  ants,  by  V'illaviciosa,  and  the  Ga- 
lomuchia  of  Lope  de  Vega — an  overdone 
contest  between  two  cats,  which  disturbs  ra¬ 
ther  than  delights  quiet  students ;  nor  per¬ 
haps  will  many  such  now  place  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  class  the  gravely  designed  Drayonlea 
of  the  same  author,  written  m  ten  cantos  of 
octave  stanzas  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
Invincible  Armada.  Here  we  have  the  new 
variety  of  a  solemn  epic  dedicated  to  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  its  hero  ;  >101001  and  coarse  through¬ 
out,  it  teems  with  scandal  against  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  her  gallant  Drake,  and  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  poor  perform¬ 
ance  be  most  frantic  or  false ;  at  all  events, 
it  proves,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  says,  bow  **  familiar 
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and  formidable  ”  to  Spaniards  was  the  name 
of  the  singer  of  their  King’s  whiskers.  Lope 
in  1599  wrote  10,000  lines  on  San  Isidro,  the 
ploughman  patron  of  Madrid,  whose  work, 
when  alive,  was  done  for  him  by  angels,  and 
whose  bones,  when  dead,  restored  Philip  III. 
to  health.  The  age  of  chivalry  of  Juan  II. 
was  not  less  portrayed  by  the  l‘asso  honroio, 
than  that  of  credulity  under  the  bigoted 
Philip  III.  was  by  this  hagiological  bucolic. 

If  we  pass  to  history,  real,  philosophical, 
and  truth-telling — in  Spain,  however  grave 
and  dignified,  however  it  might  assume  the 
forms  of  antiquity,  the  living  spirit  was  want¬ 
ing  ;  throughout  it  kept  parallel  with  politics ; 
manly  and  free  in  the  earlier  chronicles,  now 
it  became  silent  as  regards  the  hazardous 
present,  and,  fearing  to  look  forward,  either 
fell  back  on  the  safe  past — as  in  the  hands 
of  Ocampo,  Morales,  and  Zurita ;  or  shrank 
into  a  partial  partisanship,  dealing  with  ef¬ 
fects,  not  causes ;  or,  deserting  hazardous 
heights,  crept  into  local  ann^s,  lives  of 
saints,  histories  of  monastic  and  military  or¬ 
ders — the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture — antiquarian,  heraldic,  and 
topographical  investigations.  These  branch¬ 
es,  which  oflFer  very  curious  indications  of 
national  character,  have  not  been  very  much 
welcomed  into  the  library  or  estimation  of 
Mr.  Ticknor,  whose  chief  end  and  object  are 
the  belles  letters ;  but  fortunately  the  blank 
may  be  supplied  by  reference  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors  Ford  and  Stirling.  Again,  bearing 
in  mind  the  literary  and  gastronomic  tastes 
of  Vtllena,  the  earliest  Maecenas  and  carver 
of  Spain,  a  page  might  have  been  enriched 
with  her  blackletter  culinary  treatises,  collec¬ 
tors’  gems.  The  history  of  olla  podridas 
has  yet  to  be  written;  let  us  hope  some 
German  professor,  Helluosissimus  Librorum, 
may  soon  have  stomach  for  them  all. 

Perhaps  the  first  place  among  the  histori¬ 
ans  of  Spain  must  be  assigned  to  Die^o  Hur¬ 
tado  de  Mrndozn  (1503-1575).  This  high¬ 
born  and  richly  endowed  soldier-scholar  was 
ambassador  of  Charles  V.  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  his  stem  and  efficient  Governor  of 
Siena,  and  upholder  of  the  Imperial  party 
against  the  Papal.  A  Spaniard  to  the  back¬ 
bone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  his  tone 
of  thought  was  firm,  decided,  and  energetic, 
his  style  classical  and  picturesque,  his  elo¬ 
quence  unadorned  and  free  from  trick ;  with 
him  also  originated  the  Picaresque,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  novel  of  Spfun,  of  which  more  anon.  He 
was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aldus,  who,  by 
reducing  the  ponderous  folio  to  a  handy 
form,  ao  much  facilitated  reading.  Mendo¬ 


za’s  solace  and  companions  were  his  books ; 
these  with  ancient  MSS.  he  collected  sedu¬ 
lously  and  left  to  the  liscorial.  To  them 
and  his  pen — fidis  sodalibus — he  confided, 
like  Lucilius,  his  joys  and  sorrows ;  thus 
when  at  the  mature  age  of  64,  he,  still  amor¬ 
ous  and  testy,  had  thrown  a  rival  out  of 
a  window  in  Philip’s  palace,  he  beguiled  his 
imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court  by  wri¬ 
ting  redondillofi  to  his  lady’s  eyebrow  ;  and 
when  exiled  at  last  to  his  native  Granada,  he 
there  composed  his  masterpiece,  the  History 
of  the  Wars  against  the  Moriscoes  from 
1568  to  1570.  Called  by  his  countrymen 
the  Spanish  Sallust,  he  profe.ssedly  imitated 
Tacitus  in  many  passages,  and  being  a  soldier 
and  man  of  the  world,  he  dared  to  discard 
the  traditionarj'  and  legendar}',  with  which 
Spanish  history  is  too  often  overlaid.  Not 
so  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536-1623),  held  in 
Spain  to  be  the  “  Prince  of  Historians,”  and 
their  Livy ;  although  imprisoned  by  the  In¬ 
quisition  when  73  years  old,  he  had  never, 
we  should  say,  trespassed  in  his  history 
against  the  prudence  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Jesuit ;  hampered  by  Tubal 
Santiago  and  Pope-authorized  miracles,  which 
possibly  he  believed,  and  certainly  did  not 
dare  question,  and  taking  a  narrow  but  safe 
view,  he  distinctly  professed  only  to  collect 
what  hud  been  before  said,  and  put  it  into  a 
better  shape,  in  order  to  make  his  country’s 
history  better  known  beyond  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  the  Inquisition  should  have  approved — 
for  in  doing  so  he  meritoriously  abstained 
from  any  critical  or  irreverent  sifting  or  ana¬ 
lyzing  of  his  authorities.  He  wrote  his  work 
first  in  Latin  and  for  the  learned  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  imitating  Bembo,  and  then,  like  him, 
translated  it  into  his  vernacular.  His  style 
is  pure  and  clear,  and  breathes  Castilian 
gravity  and  nobleness.  “  His  work,”  says 
Mr.  Ticknor,  “  if  not  the  most  trustworthy  of 
annals,  at  least  is  the  most  remarkable  union 
of  picturesque  chronicling  with  sober  history 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

Among  the  rest  of  Spain’s  so-called  histo¬ 
rians,  perhaps  the  name  best  known  beyond 
her  limits  is  that  of  Antonio  de  Holis,  (1610 
-1686,)  who  having  written  fair  poetry  and 
not  bad  plays  in  his  youth,  divided  his  age 
between  devotion  and  the  Conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He,  too,  is  compared  by  Spaniards  to 
Livy — methinks  there  be  six  Richmonds  in 
the  field — while,  from  the  copious,  siLstained 
eloquence  of  his  work,  it  is  styled,  by  Mr. 
Ticknor  “an  historical  epic.”  It  was  very 
popular — because  flattering  to  the  national 
vanity  and  showing  no  sympathy  for  the 
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poor  Indians.  It  is  from  the  contrary  feeling 
that  the  works  of  their  apostle  and  defender 
the  good  Bishop  Las  Casas  (1474 — 1566) 
excite  such  interest  out  of  Spain.  The  other 
writers  on  the  leadmg  events  in  the  new 
world — Diaz,  Hem^ra,  Ac. — have  been  too 
recently  and  skillfully  brought  before  readers 
by  Ir^’in^  and  Prescoft  to  require  supplemen¬ 
tary  notice  from  us.  The  History  of  the 
War  in  Cutalunio  under  Philip  IV’.,  written 
by  the  Portuguese  t'ranrisco  de  Jdelo  (161) 
— 1667),  is  held  to  be  a  classic  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula.  The  .subject  is  of  limited  local  inter¬ 
est,  but  treated  freshly,  quaintly,  and  with 
very  considerable  power. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  where 
liberty  of  speech  was  denied,  where  justice 
was  deaf,  except  when  furnished  with  golden 
ear  trumpet,  and  the  Cortes  dumb,  save 
when  royal  speeches  were  to  be  seconded, 
forensic  and  deliberative  eloquence  could  not 
flourish :  it  might  seem  stranger  that  in  so 
ultm-Catholic  a  land  the  pulpit  should  be 
scarcely  less  silent  than  the  bar ;  but  here 
the  essential  points  of  la  Fe,  the  faith,  were 
too  unchangeably  laid  down,  were  held  too 
sacred  to  require  explanation  ;  no  discussions 
were  tolerated — novelty  even  of  illustration 
was  heresy.  The  countless  churchmen  who 
contributed  so  large  a  portion  to  Spanish 
literature,  the  authors  of  those  dark  folios 
which  moulder  in  cloistered  libraries,  were 
occupied  with  casuistry,  scholastic  theology, 
and  mystical  dinnity.  Two  exceptions  de- 
ser\e  notice,  Lu'di  Ponce  d*  Leon,  (1528- 
1591),  whose  fine  odes  we  have  mentioned, 
and  Luis  de  Granada,  (ob.  1588).  Leon, 
Horatian  in  style,  though  not  epicurean  in 
principle,  was  free  from  all  gloomy  views  : 
he,  like  Santa  Teresa,  saw  love  only  in  re¬ 
ligion,  while  Granada,  a  devout  and  mystic 
Dominican,  choosing  the  sacred  books  for 
his  example,  declaimed  in  a  higher,  bolder 
tone,  and  practised  rather  on  the  fears  than 
the  hopes  of  his  congregation :  or  else, 
“  changing  his  hand,”  indulged  in  a  de¬ 
pressing,  melancholy  sentiment,  dear,  but 
dangerous  to  Spanish  temperaments,  in 
which  a  Soofi  oriental  notion  was  and  is 
that  the  soul,  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity, 
may,  even  after  the  most  deadly  sin,  be 
reunited  by  asceticism  and  contemplation. 
Both  these  good  and  able  men,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  eloquence  was  pure  and  fervid, 
their  piety  sincere  and  orthodox,  became  in 
their  turns  inmates  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
preferred  for  popular  preached  blatant  friars 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  apostles  of  obscu¬ 
rantism,  who  filled  the  multitude  with  stones 


instead  of  bread.  Their  glaring  offences 
against  religion  as  well  as  taste  induced  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  Padre  Isla,  (1703-1781), 
(the  same  that  translated  Gil  Bias  into 
Spanish  and  then  claimed  it  for  Spain),  to 
put  forth  the  History  of  Fray  Gerundio,  in 
whom  he  drew  the  portrait  of  these  itine¬ 
rants.  As  Cervantes  had  laughed  knight- 
errantry  away  by  Don  Quixote,  he  hoped  to 
give  these  illiterate  ranters  their  quietus  by 
a  book,  but  he  miscalculated.  He  took  the 
sense  of  the  question,  and  was  put  out  of 
court  and  pulpit  by  his  opponents,  who 
pandered  to  the  craving  for  nonsense  of 
their  flocks,  “  who  will  nave  itvso.”  The 
idea  of  the  Gerundio  was  well  imagined,  and 
the  execution  clever,  but  overdone.  The 
Spaniard  rarely  leaves  anything  in  the  ink- 
stand.  Time  in  the  Peninsula  never  had  any 
value. 

That  great  fact  being  otherwise  in  other 
parts,  we  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the 
Drama  of  Spain,  which  has  been  treated  in 
historical  and  critical-  detail  by  Morartin, 
Schlegel,  and  Schack,  and  already  reviewed 
in  our  Nos.  49  and  117.  Mr.  Ticknor 
devotes  nearly  a  volume  to  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  recapitulations  ;  193  pages  are  given  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  whose  multitudinous  works 
and  peculiarities  had  been  made  familiar  to 
ElngUsh  readers  by  Lord  Holland,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  in  a  separate  paper  of  our  35th 
number.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Lope  and 
Calderon  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  is  to  be  found  ;  these  tritons 
among  minnows  overwhelmed  all  competi¬ 
tors,  and  ruled  the  boards  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  golden  age  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  pleasure-loving  Majo  King 
Philip  IV.,  who  fiddled  while  Spain  was 
consuming  away.  He  silenced  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Church,  always  bitterly  histrio- 
mastix,  much  from  dislike  to  the  stage  as 
immoral,  and  more  because  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  favor,  i.  e.,  purse  of  the  public. 
The  germ  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  satirical  dialogue  of  Mingo 
lietulgo  (Domingo  Vulgus),  written  in  1472, 
and  still  more  in  the  very  free  pages  of 
“  Celestina,”  “  the  Spanish  Bawd,’^  com¬ 
posed  in  Senile  about  1490  by  Rodrigo 
Cota.  This  tale,  or  tragic  comedy,  from  its 
dramatic  novelty  and  seductive  interest,  for  a 
long  time  formed  the  favorite  reading  of  all 
claves  and  both  sexes.  The  impropriety  of 
its  previous  scenes  was  said  to  be  justified  by 
the  retributive  catastrophe  of  its  profligate 
personages  ;  but  many,  no  doubt,  read  their 
progress  more  to  be  amused,  and  may  be 
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corrupted,  than  to  be  benefited  by  the  moral 
of  the  conclusion.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  its 
viciousness,  intrigue,  busy  plot  and  action 
passed  into  the  stage,  and  became  a  taint  of 
race  which  has  always  characterized  the 
Spanish  theatre.  This  was  advanced  by 
Juan  de  Encena  (1468-1534),  who  exer¬ 
cised  great  literarj*  influence  in  his  day,  and 
bv  Oil  Vicente  (reviewed  in  detail  in  our 
l^umber  157),  the  first,  best,  and  last  drama¬ 
tist  of  Portugal,  to  read  whose  works 
Erasmus  is  said  to  have  learnt  Portuguese. 
A  careful  enumeration  of  all  the  plays 
anterior  to  Lope  de  Vega  will  be  found  in 
Moratin’s  Tesoro.  In  vain  Cervantes,  who 
in  his  Numantia  approached  .^schylus,  and 
who  has  given  us  so  curious  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Spanish  drama — would  that 
Shakspeare  had  done  so  much  for  ours ! — 
in  vain  the  erudite  party  strove  to  rear  the 
young  theatre  according  to  classical  forms. 
The  common  sense  of  the  people  decided, 
and  wisely — what’s  Hecuba  to  them  ? 
— in  favor  of  subjects  and  styles  that  they 
understood  and  enjoyed.  It  revolted  at 
narrowing  theatrical  illusion  by  conventional 
imities.  Lope,  who  settled  the  question, 
knew  the  offence  of  breaking  classical 
canons,  but  felt,  when  writing  somewhat 
apologetically  on  the  art,  that  the  pit  which 
paid  had  the  best  right  to  pronounce,  and 
that  they  who  lived  to  please  must  plea.se 
to  live.  Hence  the  marked  nationality  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  where  everything, 
costpme  and  character,  however  gross  the 
anachronism,  was  Castilianized  to  the  fashion 
of  the  moment. 

Lope  Felix  de  Ve^a  Oarjno  (1562-1635) 
began  life  a  soldier,  renounced  the  sword  for 
the  pen,  and  died  a  priest.  His  excessive 
popularity  arose  from  his  being  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  his  period,  and  its  mouthpiece, 
whether  dramatizing  sacred,  profane,  or  na¬ 
tional  history.  He  tried  everj*  branch  of 
composition,  but  reached  in  none  above  the 
excellence  of  mediocrity — for  he  was  deficient 
alike  in  true  poetic  feeling,  as  m  thought,' 
power,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
Lope,  like  a  spoiled  child,  ran  riot — his  extem¬ 
poraneous  improvisatore  flood  was  unexam- 
led — but  there  was  nothing  deep  in  this 
abble  of  a  summer  brook,  enlivened  as  the 
dashmg  riplets  might  be  w'ith  play  and 
sparkle  ;  his  stans  pede  in  uno  facility,  was 
fatal  to  his  future  fame.  None,  however, 
can  refuse  him  the  full  credit  of  ha\’ing  most 
successfully  wooed  and  won  his  Madrid — but 
he  neither  sought  to  please  the  foreigner  nor 
futurity ;  nor  can  Northerners  fully  estimate 


the  delight  produced  on  Southern  ears  by 
mere  metrical  harmony  and  mellifluous  words 
for  sound’s  sake,  independently  of  sense  and 
sentiment.  The  number  of  his  written  verses 
is  said  to  exceed  twenty-one  millions. 

While  the  theatres  of  Spain  and  England 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  classical  forms,  they 
differed  essentially  in  substance.  With  our 
masters — or,  to  speak  correctly,  our  one  mas¬ 
ter  and  his  infinitely  feebler  followers — the 
study  of  man  and  character  was  paramount, 
the  action  secondary  ;  with  Spaniards,  words 
and  tricks  take  precedence  of  ideas.  Tlie 
leading  object  of  their  authors — although  so 
many  clergymen  dignify  the  list — was  to  in¬ 
terest  and  amuse,  not  instruct  or  elevate ; 
they  strove  to  excite  curiosity  and  gratify 
the  natives  by  stage  effect,  complicated  situ¬ 
ations,  and  by  holding  up  the  mirror  of  local 
existing  life,  manners,  and  sentiments,  and 
those  of  a  city  the  most  profligate,  when  the 
epoch  of  Philip  IV.  was  reflected  in  that  of 
Chsu-les  II. — the  reactions  of  the  austere 
sway  of  their  saturnine  Philip  II.  and  our 
sour  Puritans.  With  them  the  real  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  human  nature  was  seldom  aimed 
at ;  the  person  yields  to  the  plots,  and  we 
see  the  joys  and  pains  of  the  body,  not  of 
the  soul.  Accordingly,  when  the  ephemeral 
pageant  is  past,  full  as  it  may  be  of  animal 
spirits  and  ups  and  downs,  we  carry  nothing 
away  that  abides.  The  Spanish  drama  is  to 
be  beheld,  not  read ;  and  this  may  be  partly 
tested  by  the  imitations  of  Diyden  (1631- 
1700),  so  meagre  in  character,  so  stuffed 
with  fidgety  intrigue,  so  larded  with  wordy 
bombast,  and  on  the  whole  so  unworthy  of 
his  wonderful  talents ;  but  he  too  wrote  for 
bread,  and  made  himself  man-of-all-work  to 
the  caprices  of  the  hour. 

The  rival  and  successor  of  Lope,  Pedro  de 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  (1600-1681),  was  also 
a  soldier  and  a  priest.  Fertile  in  autos,  loos, 
and  plays  lay  and  religious,  his  Orientjil  or¬ 
nament  and  meteoric  brilliancy  of  language 
fascinate,  while  his  melodious  fluency  some¬ 
what  redeems  hyperbole  of  character,  faulty 
morality,  mistaken  po'mt  of  honor,  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  all  propriety.  Serene  and  gentle  in 
spirit,  Idndly  and  benevolent  in  practice,  Cal¬ 
deron  carrried  out  the  principles  of  Lope 
with  greater  refinement — he  had  also  more 
power  of  inspiring  terror ;  he  lighted  up  his 
scenes  with  the  last  ray  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
and  with  him — sec  our  remarks  in  vol.  xxv. 
— the  curtain  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  on 
his  country’s  stage.  Of  other  play-writers 
— the  name  is  legion — we  can  now  allude  to 
two  only.  Quillen  de  Castro  (1567-1631) 
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begun  a  soldier,  turned  author,  and  died  a 
pauper.  His  name  is  best  known  by  being 
linked  with  the  immortality  of  the  Cid,  and 
Corneille,  who  borrowed  from  his  “  Moceda- 
des"  a  Spanish  subject,  that  we  cannot  think 
was  improved  by  French  unities  and  perver¬ 
sions  of  fact,  by  which  Ximena  is  travestied 
into  the  tragic  coquette  Chimene,  who  mar¬ 
ries  her  father’s  slayer  the  self-same  day  of 
the  murder !  The  other,  CMbriel  Tellez  (ob. 
1648),  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  wrote  El  Burlador 
dt  Sevilla,  whose  hero,  Don  Juan,  has  been 
rendered  European  by  Beaumarchais,  Mozart, 
and  Byron.  How  little  now  remains  of  this 
theatre,  once  the  model  and  pride  of  Europe ! 
Its  celebrity,  however  wide,  is  traditiomil  and 
taken  for  granted,  rather  than  ascertained  by 
actual  reading  the  origiiuds.  Lope,  the 
“  phenix”  of  his  time,  never  will  rise  from 
ashes :  he  has  strutted  his  day  on  the  bojirds 
and  vanished — »tat  inagni  nominit  umbra. 
He  was  for  a  time,  and  has  lasted  it ;  while 
the  “  thousand-souled”  ShakspKjare,  Nature’s 
darling,  who  was  for  all  time,  lives  and  will 
live  as  long  as  the  human  heart,  which  he 
probed  and  agitated,  continues  to  beat. 

In  approaching  the  novels  of  Spain,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  national  branches  of  her 
literature,  we  feel  the  objection  which  will 
naturally  be  made,  on  the  name  of  Cei^  antes, 
the  noblest  in  her  wide  martyrology  of  genius, 
being  omitted  in  these  remarks — the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out; — but  our  remaining  space  is 
far  too  limited  for  so  large  a  subject,  and  we 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  devote  a  paper 
to  his  especial  consideration.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Ticknor  presents  in  63  jwges  a  careful  synop¬ 
tical  view  of  his  hard  and  chequered  life,  his 
various  works — pastorals,  plays,  poetry,  and 
novels. 

An  easily  understfSKi  reaction  led  from 
the  stately  fictions  of  chivalry-,  by  the  simpler 
pastoral,  to  novels,  the  romance  of  private 
life,  sketched  with  truth  from  nature,  in  which 
lies  the  secret  of  enduring  interest  and  hold. 
The  restraints  on  higher  branches  of  letters, 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  drove  intellect 
inU)  lower  and  unprohibited  ranges ;  genius, 
cribbed  and  confined,  took  refuge  in  humbler 
themes,  wliich  neither  aliumed  nor  offended 
the  powers  that  were,  but  pleased  them  by 
exhibiting  scenes  and  persons  far  below-  them, 
and  held  up  as  helots  for  their  amu-sement 
and  instruction.  As  half  the  world  is  said  to 
live  without  knowing  how  the  other  half  dies, 
the  purple-clad  classes,  who  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  turn  curioasly  to  the  sayings  and 
doings,  the  ragged  starvings  of  poor  hiunanity 


in  its  lowest  condition  and  their  antipodes. 
Contrast  Is  welcome  after  toujourz  perdrix. 
The  tales  of  scoffing,  skeptical,  licentious  Italy 
were  fiu-  fn»m  being  popular  with  the  serious, 
earnest,  decorous  Spaniard,  whose  taste  was 
formed  more  on  his  gnomic  Conde  Lucanor, 
written  to  instruct,  than  on  the  Decameron, 
which  aimed  only  to  amu.se ;  accordingly, 
Cer>antes  professedly  wrote  his  exemplary 
novels  as  a  better  substitute  for  Boccaccio’s 
delightful  b«>ok  and  its  kind. 

Italy  was  then  the  most  refined  country  in 
Europe,  but  the  least  military.  Priestly, 
commercial,  and  utilitarian,  she  could  have 
but  little  enthusiasm  or  high  aspiration.  Cut 
up  into  pt*tty  principalities,  and  with  no  one 
nationality,  her  delights  were  msthetic,  indo¬ 
lent,  and  Sybaritic.  She  opposed  mind  to 
matter,  intellect  to  brute  force.  Machiavellian- 
isms  to  fair  play,  and,  coward-like,  stabbed 
in  the  back  the  foe  w-hom  she  dared  not 
as.sail  face  to  face ;  without  ballads  and  with 
few  great  epochs,  she  looked  to  style  rather 
than  subject.  Mixing  w-ith  the  world,  and 
scrutinizing  from  behind  the  scenes  the  dirty 
pulleys  of  the  Vatican,  her  Pulcis  and  Areti- 
nos  perceived  the  ridiculous  side  of  much 
that  was  hallowed  by  the  grave,  isolated,  and 
distant  Spaniard.  By  mere  force  of  contrast, 
of  all  things  the  stately  and  solemn  lends 
itself  easiest  to  parody.  Du  sublinuau  ridicule 
il  n'y  a  qn'un  pas;  and  that  step  in  Spain  was 
taken  by  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (already 
dealt  with  in  his  higher  walk),  the  originator 
of  the  Picaresque,  or  low  rf^e’s  march 
novels,  of  which  his  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  w-as 
the  type — the  Roman  Comique  of  Scarron, 
and  our  Fielding’s  and  Smollett’s  felicitous 
stories,  the  offspring — Cf  il  Bias  the  perfection. 

The  campaigns  of  Charles  V.  filled  Italy 
with  Spaniards,  whose  hen^ditary  occupation 
was  gone  after  the  fall  of  Granada ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  who  returned,  cnppled  in  body  and 
purse,  were  unfit  for  anything  but  to  stalk 
about,  bearded  like  pards,  with  ch^k  and 
rapier,  con  cajxi  y  espada,  impersonations  of 
jHwerty,  and  pride  in  idleness,  too  proud  to 
dig,  but  not  ashamed  to  beg,  borrow,  and 
scout  as  base  the  slave  that  pays.  Nor  is 
their  breed  extinct.  These  disbanded  Bezo- 
nians — true  Bisonos — wanters,  were  let  loose 
to  prey  on  society,  and  share  with  clever 
sharpers  the  gold  ill-gotten  in  the  New  World, 
worse  spent  in  the  Old  one,  where  it  corrupted 
all  it  touched.  In  the  biographies  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  these  chevaliers  d’industrie — the 
industrj-  always  best  practised  in  Sp>ain — a 
mirror  was  held  up  to  the  time,  which,  like 
the  drama,  reflected  its  real  form  and  pressiure, 
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and  in  nothing  more  than  reveahng  the  poverty 
and  privations,  from  the  palace  to  the  private 
dwelling,  of  Spain — Paupertas, 
Egeitas) — whose  career  at  her  best  and  all 
periods  has  been  impeded,  as  the  Duke  smd, 
by  “a  want  of  everything  at  the  most  critical 
moment.”  The  panoramic  diorama  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  all  its  chameleon  variety,  in  the 
Lazarillo  of  Mendoza,  published  in  1553,  but 
written  earlier ;  in  the  Guzman  de  Alfarache 
of  Mateo  Aleman,  1^99;  the  Picara  Justlna 
of  the  monk  Andreas  Perez  de  Leon,  1605  ; 
the  Pinconete  y  Corladilloof  Cervantes,  1613, 
but  written  in  1 604  ;  the  Murcos  de  Ohrtyon 
of  Vicente  Espinel,  1618,  but  >iTitten  earlier ; 
the  Gran  Tacaho  of  Quevedo,  1627 ;  the 
Garduna  de  Sevilla  of  Solorzano,  1634  ;  the 
autobiography  of  Eetevanillo  Gonzales,  1646 
— and  in  many  others ;  especially  let  no 
student  of  the  Picaresque  neglect  the  works 
of  Salas  Barbadillo  and  Alonso  Castillo  So¬ 
lorzano,  whose  truly  Spanish  merits  have  not 
been  sufficiently  estimated  beyond  the  Pyre¬ 
nees. 

In  general  the  novels  of  Spain  are  not 
exempt  from  the  besetting  sin  of  prolixity, 
and  the  overlay  of  wise  saws  and  tedious 
preachment,  lugged  in  to  conciliate  the  cen¬ 
sors  ;  even  in  Italy  the  inherent  licentiousness 
began  about  this  time,  under  the  Bambellos 
and  Cinthios,  to  be  tempered  by  tiresome 
reflection:  but  all  these  and  inflnite  heavy 
lumber  were  judiciously  thrown  overboard  by 
Le  Sage,  in  his  Gil  Bias,  the  epitome,  cream, 
and  flower  of  the  Picaresque,  and  far  superior 
to  all  its  Spanish  prototypes.  Llorente  has 
shown  with  laudable  minuteness  the  amount 
of  plagiarisms — but  in  truth  the  brilliant 
Frenchman,  conscious  how  much  his  hand 
improved  whatever  it  touched,  had  not  made 
much  mystery  as  to  his  sources.  He  with 
subtle  alchemy  extracted  the  gold  from  Span¬ 
ish  ore,  and,  rejecting  the  dross,  picked  the 
kernel  from  the  husk,  and  winnowed  the 
grains  from  the  multitudinous  chatf.  Gil  Bias 
is  far  too  clever,  neat,  and  sustained,  ever  to 
have  issued  from  Spanish  pen,  and  bears 
throughout  French  polish,  spirit,  and  the 
inimitable  power  of  light  and  agreeable  writ¬ 
ing  which  characterizes  a  lively  land,  whose 
wise  men  practise  and  preach  the  wholesome 
doctrine,  Glissez.  mortels!  nappuyezpas.  The 
English,  contented  to  translate  from  the 
Spanish  these  picaresque  pictures  of  a  foreign 
private  life,  remained  for  a  long  time  strangely 
unaware  of  their  own  undeveloped  capacity 
for  such  themes,  of  their  powers  of  caricature, 
humor,  and  nice  home-delineation  in  which 
none  can  vie  with  them ;  but  in  the  appointed 


I  season  Hogarth  came,  and  with  him  the 
literary  masters  already  named,  of  whose 
1  genius  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  some 
flashes  at  least  in  our  own  dimmer  period. 

One  word  only  on  Francisco  Gomez  de 
Quevedo  (1580-1645),  whose  name  is  no 
less  known  than  his  works  are  little  read. 
His  life  too  was  sad  and  chequered — Cosas 
\  de  Espaha.  By  an  unjust  imprisonment  of 
1  more  than  four  years  for  a  suspected  libel, 
his  health  was  broken  and  temper  soured : 
of  a  lively,  versatile  genius,  cultivated  al¬ 
though  superficially,  he  restlessly  passed 
from  prose  to  poetrj",  from  the  gay  to  the 
stem — all  things  in  their  turn,  and  nothing 
long;  shrewd  and  caustic  by  nature,  and 
rendered  cymeal  by  ill  fortune  and  ill  asage 
— faeit  indignatio  versus — his  pen  was  point¬ 
ed  against  every  permissible  object ;  and,  as 
the  fairest  marks  of  satire  were  forbidden, 
he  lashed  bad  poets,  bad  physicians,  bad  tai¬ 
lors,  paupers,  and  all  who  have  no  friends. 
Quevedo  may  be  compared  to  Juvenal  for 
severe  sarcasms,  and  to  Swift  for  irony,  hu¬ 
mor,  and  dirt,  for  he  revelled  in  picturing 
low  life,  drawing  from  his  experiences  in 
garrison  and  cell.  He  is  corapju’ed^  by  Sis- 
mondi  to  V’^fdtaire — but  he  was  neither  so 
infidel,  so  obscene,  nor  so  witty.  As  a  wri¬ 
ter  he  is  too  difficult  for  foreigners  to  under¬ 
stand  or  relish  thoroughly,  since  he  indulged 
in  slang — Germania^^he  lingo  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood — and  in  euphuistic  purisms,  called 
Gongorisrns  from  the  heresiarch  Luis  de  Gon- 
gora  (1561-1627.) 

The  name  of  this  true  son  of  ambitious 
Cordova  has  become  a  byword  in  literature, 
like  that  of  Charriguera  in  architecture  ;  the 
one  tortured  words,  the  other  bricks.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands  between 
the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards — a  question 
left  open  bv  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  thinks  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides — whether  Marina 
(1569-1625)  or  Oongora  had  the  dishonor  of 
originating  this  enltismo,  a  contagion  which 
spread  over  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  men,  as  Sancho  Panza  has  it, 
wanted  b»‘tter  bread  than  could  be  made  from 
wheat.  Optima  corruptio  pessima — the  de¬ 
cline  from  excellence  is  always  worse  than 
the  rude  efforts  which  train  up  to  it.  Even 
in  the  title-pages  of  books  printed  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  a  sign  is  held  out  of  the  straining  at  the 
quaint  and  unnatural  within;  but  le  degout 
du  beau,  amtne  le  gout  du  singulier.  Oon¬ 
gora,  like  the  Ronsards  of  France,  the  LiHys 
of  England,  aspired  to  create  a  new  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  tried  to  mask  poverty  of  idea  by 
tinsel  of  conceit ;  and  yet  both  Quevedo  and 
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Oongora  •were  fitted  by  nature  for  better 
things,  and  in  their  earlier  lyrical  productions 
breathe  a  higher,  more  poetic  feeling  than 
can  be  recognized  in  either  of  the  brothers 
Argensola — \L%ipertio,  1 565-16 1 3 — Barto- 
lome,  1566-1631 — although  these  came,  said 
Lope  de  Vega,  “  from  Arragon  to  Spain,  to 
teach  Spaniards  to  write  Spanish.”  Being 
taken  to  Naples  by  the  Mfpcenas  viceroy, 
Count  de  l^emos,  who  thought  “  keeping  a 
poet”  an  appanage  of  his  state,  and  each  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  to  a  place,  which  everywhere 
gilds  commonplace,  poor  Cervantes  flattered 
these  men  in  office,  in  the  hopes  of  picking 
up  some  crumbs  from  their  table,  which  he 
did  not.  These  so-called  Horaces  of  Spain, 
whether  writing  lyrics,  or  didactic  truisms  on 
stilts,  libels  on  Flaccus,  were  but  pompous 
prigs,  without  vigor,  genius,  or  originality — 

Coldly  correct  and  classically  dull. 

For  the  other  lyrical  authors  of  Spain  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  possesses  the 
works  of  no  less  than  123  poetasters  after  | 
Charles  V.,  or  to  the  tiresome  Laurel  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  or  the  entertmning  Viage  of 
Cer>’ante8,  wherein  the  tuneful  legions  are 
enumerated,  and  whose  numbers  and  length 
warn  us  to  hold  our  hand. 

They  ushered  in  their  country’s  fall.  With 
Charles  II.,  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  the 
worn-out  Austrian  dynasty  and  best  nation¬ 
ality  of  Spain  fell  like  Lucifer.  The  decline 
announced  by  Italian  influences  was  comple¬ 
ted  by  the  intrusive  Bourbons,  who  brought 
into  the  cold  and  severe  Escorial  the  language 
of  the  gay  and  gaudy  Versailles,  which  was 
no  le.ss  repugnant  to  the  fixed,  formal,  and 
lofty  Castilian  idiom,  than  the  tastes  and 
characters  of  the  speakers  ;  in  both  the  an¬ 
tipathy  of  an  antithesis  is  absolute.  The 
seed  of  royal  academies  founded  in  order  to 
purify  the  dictionar}’,  when  none  could  write, 
was  sown  by  the  poor  creature  Philip  V,, 
who  wanted  nothing  but  a  wife  and  a  mass- 
book  ;  and  the  crop  produced  its  usual  stub¬ 
ble.  It  is  unfortunate  in  the  history  of 
Spmn’s  literature,  that  the  subject  deteriorates 
as  it  advances,  and  all  interest  is  lost  before 
the  catastrophe,  as  the  feudal  German  Rhine 
terminates  in  the  swamps  and  sands  of  plod¬ 
ding  Holland.  The  pure  old  Castilian  metal 
rings  dull  and  dead  when  alloyed  with  Gan- 
licisms,  F rench  translations,  and  their  frozen 
theatre.  Sptun,  from  whence  e%'en  Corneilles 
and  Molieres  were  once  proud  to  borrow,  is 
now  reduced,  like  a  poor  gentleman,  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  scraps  doled  out  by  the  children  of 


those  whose  forefathers  she  had  enriched, 
and  whom  in  her  heart  she  hates.  As  the 
national  mind  sank,  arts  and  letters,  the  ex¬ 
ponents,  kept  pace.  Under  Charles  III., 
bom  at  Naples,  and  destined  by  nature  to  be 
a  gamekeeper,  Mengs  (eclectic  mediocrity  in 
art)  became  what  wooden  West  was  to  our 
George  HI.,  who  knew  not  Reynolds  and 
W’^ilson.  In  Spain  wiser  heads,  who  govern¬ 
ed  while  Charles  hunted,  restrained  the  In¬ 
quisition  and  expelled  the  Jesuits,  who  now 
walk  about  England.  But  darkness  still 
brooded  over  the  Peninsula.  There  the  Ben¬ 
edictine  Ftyjoo  (1676-1764)  passes  for  a 
philosopher,  because  in  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  and  a  hundred  years  after  our  Browne’s 
exposition  of  vulgar  errors,  he  had  ventured 
to  show  that  the  sun  did  not  stand  still  to 
prolong  Spanish  bush-fightings,  nor  the 
event- portending  bells  of  Velilla  ring  of 
themselves.  Salamanca,  the  venerable  Al¬ 
ma  Mater  of  Spain,  when  urged  to  reform 
her  antiquated  course  of  studies,  replied  in 
1771,  “Newton  teaches  us  nothing  that 
would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do  not 
agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristo¬ 
tle  does.” 

Among  the  few  names  deserving  of  note, 
petty  oasises  in  the  wide  Zahara,  are  those 
of  the  Padre  Ida  (1703-1781)  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Gil  Bias,  and 
of  Junn  Valdez  Melendez  (1754-1817),  in 
whom  Spanish  nature  for  a  moment  cast 
off  France,  but  was  not  taken  up  by  Spain,  for 
this  charming  Bums  of  the  Tonnes  died  in 
exile  and  poverty,  and  not  even  an  excise¬ 
man.  Oatpar  Melchior  de  Jovanellos  (1744- 
1812),  a  good  man,  a  worthy  magistrate, 
and  a  pmdential  reformer,  was  also  a  respect¬ 
able  author,  but  one  considerablv  over¬ 
puffed  by  English  Whiggery.  W’hen  the 
Boston  censor,  either  from  good  nature,  or  a 
desire  to  conciliate — for  we  acquit  him  of 
irony — eulogizes  Quintana,  the  quintessence 
of  commonplace,  or  Martinez  de  la  Bom,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moderate  in  letters  and 
politics,  or  his  colleague  and  compeer  the 
Duqtu  de  Biints,  it  Is  high  time  to  conclude 
the  Hlstorv’  of  Spanish  Literature. 

It  is  in  the  multitude  of  mediocrities  that 
Mr.  Ticknor ’s  difficulty  must  have  consisted, 
when  elaborating  a  complete  companion  and 
guide  to  the  Spanish  library.  From  neces¬ 
sity  he  was  compelled  to  deal  with  a  wide 
swoop,  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  An 
extensive  work,  destined  for  constant  consul¬ 
tation,  will  in  some  degree  partake  of  a  cata¬ 
logue,  where  quantity  must  exceed  quality, 
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and  in  nothing  more  than  revealing  the  poverty  I 
and  privations,  from  the  palace  to  the  private 
dwelling,  of  Spain — Paupertat,  1 
Egeiiag) — whose  career  at  her  best  and  all  j 
periods  has  been  impeded,  as  the  Duke  stud, 
by  “  a  want  of  everything  at  the  most  critical 
moment.”  The  panoramic  diorama  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  all  its  chameleon  variety,  in  the 
Lazarillo  of  Mendoza,  published  in  1553,  but 
written  earlier ;  in  the  Guzman  de  Al/arcuhe  \ 
of  Mateo  Aleman,  V599 ;  the  Picara  Juztina  j 
of  the  monk  Andreas  Perez  de  Leon,  1605 ; 
the  Pincontte  y  Corladillo  of  Cei^’antes,  1613, 
but  written  in  1604  ;  the  Murcot  de  Obrtyon  I 
of  Vicente  Espinel,  1618,  but  written  earlier; 
the  Gran  Tacano  of  Quevedo,  1627  ;  the  ( 
Garduna  de  Seviiia  of  Solorzano,  1634  ;  the 
autobiography  of  Eetevanillo  Gomalet,  1646 
— and  in  many  others ;  especially  let  no 
student  of  the  Picaresque  neglect  the  works 
of  Salas  liarbadillo  and  Alonso  Castillo  So¬ 
lorzano,  whose  truly  Spanish  merits  have  not 
been  sufficiently  estimated  beyond  the  Pyre¬ 
nees. 

In  general  the  novels  of  Spain  are  not 
exempt  from  the  besetting  sin  of  prolixity, 
and  the  overlay  of  wise  saws  and  tedious 
preachment,  lugged  in  to  conciliate  the  cen¬ 
sors  ;  even  in  Italy  the  inherent  licentiousness 
began  about  this  time,  under  the  Bambellos 
and  Cinthios,  to  be  tempered  by  tiresome 
reflection :  but  all  these  and  inflnite  heavy 
lumber  were  judiciously  thrown  overboard  by 
Le  Sage,  in  his  Gil  Bias,  the  epitome,  cream, 
and  flower  of  the  Picaresque,  and  far  superior 
to  all  its  Spani'^h  prototypes.  Llorente  has 
shown  with  laudable  minuteness  the  amount 
of  plagiarisms — but  in  truth  the  brilliant 
Frenchman,  conscious  bow  much  his  hand 
improved  whatever  it  touched,  had  not  m:ide 
much  mystery  as  to  his  sources.  He  with 
subtle  alchemy  extracted  the  gold  from  Span¬ 
ish  ore,  and,  rejecting  the  dross,  picked  the 
kernel  from  the  husk,  and  winnowed  the 
grains  from  the  multitudinous  chaff.  Gil  Bias 
is  far  too  clever,  neat,  and  susUiined,  ever  to 
have  issued  from  Spanish  pen,  and  bears 
throughout  French  polish,  spirit,  and  the 
inimitable  power  of  light  and  agreeable  writ¬ 
ing  which  characterizes  a  lively  land,  whose 
wise  men  practise  and  preach  the  wholesome 
doctrine,  Glissez.mortelsf  'n'aj^uyezjxu.  The 
English,  contented  to  translate  from  the 
Spanish  these  picare.'Kjue  pictures  of  a  foreign 
private  life,  remained  for  a  long  time  strangely 
unaware  of  their  own  undeveloped  capacity 
for  such  themes,  of  their  powers  of  caricature, 
humor,  and  nice  home-delineation  in  which 
none  can  vie  with  them ;  but  in  the  appointed 


season  Hogarth  came,  and  with  him  the 
literary  masters  already  named,  of  whose 
genius  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  some 
flashes  at  least  in  our  own  dimmer  period. 

One  word  only  on  Francisco  Gomez  de 
Quetfdo  (1580-1645),  whose  name  is  no 
less  known  than  his  works  are  little  read. 
His  life  too  was  sad  and  chequered — Cosas 
de  Espana.  By  an  unjast  imprisonment  of 
more  than  four  years  for  a  suspected  libel, 
his  health  was  t)roken  and  temper  soured : 
of  a  lively,  versatile  genius,  cultivated  al¬ 
though  superficially,  he  restlessly  pas.sed 
from  prose  to  poetrj',  from  the  gay  to  the 
stem — all  things  in  their  turn,  and  m»thing 
I  long ;  shrewd  and  caustic  by  nature,  and 
rendered  cynical  by  ill  fortune  and  ill  usage 
— faeit  indignatio  tersus — his  pen  was  point¬ 
ed  against  every  permissible  object ;  and,  as 
the  fairest  marks  of  satire  were  forbidden, 
he  l&shed  bad  poets,  bad  phv’siclnns,  bod  tai¬ 
lors,  paupers,  and  all  who  have  no  friends. 
Quevedo  may  be  compared  to  Juvenal  for 
severe  sarcasms,  and  to  Swift  for  irony,  hu¬ 
mor,  and  dirt,  for  he  revelled  in  *|)icturing 
low  life,  drawing  from  his  experiences  in 
garri-son  and  cell.  He  is  compiued,  by  Sis- 
mondi  to  Voltaire — but  he  was  neither  so 
infidel,  so  obscene,  m>r  so  witty.  As  a  wri¬ 
ter  he  is  t«x>  difficult  ff»r  foreigners  to  under¬ 
stand  or  relish  thoroughly,  since  he  indulged 
in  slang — the  lingo  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood — and  in  euphuistic  purisms,  called 
Gongorisms  from  the  heresiarch  Luis  de  Gon- 
gora  (1561-1627.) 

The  name  of  this  true  son  of  ambitious 
Cordova  has  b<“come  a  byword  in  literature, 
like  that  of  Charriguera  in  architecture  ;  the 
one  tortured  words,  the  other  bricks.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  qUarrel  as  it  stands  between 
the  Italians  and  the  Spaniard.s — a  question 
left  open  bv  Mr.  Ticknw,  who  thinks  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides — whether  Marina 
(1569-1625)  or  Oongora  had  the  dishonor  of 
originating  this  cnltismo,  a  contagion  which 
spread  over  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury-,  when  men,  as  Sancho  Panza  has  it, 
wanted  better  bread  than  could  be  made  from 
wheat.  Optima  corruptio  pessima — the  de¬ 
cline  from  excellence  is  always  worse  than 
the  rude  efforts  which  train  up  to  it.  Even 
in  the  title-pages  of  books  printed  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  a  sign  is  held  out  of  the  straining  at  the 
qutunt  and  unnatural  within ;  but  le  degout 
du  beau,  amtne  le  gout  du  singulier.  Oon¬ 
gora,  like  the  Ronsards  of  France,  the  Lillys 
of  England,  aspired  to  create  a  new  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  tried  to  mask  poverty  of  idea  by 
tinsel  of  conceit ;  and  yet  both  ^evedo  and 
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Oongora  were  fitted  by  nature  for  better  those  whose  forefathers  she  had  enriched, 
things,  and  in  their  earlier  lyrical  productions  and  wht>m  in  her  heart  she  hates.  As  the 
breathe  a  higher,  more  poetic  feeling  than  national  mind  sank,  arts  and  letters,  the  ex¬ 
can  be  recognized  in  either  of  the  brcrthers  ponents,  kept  pace.  Under  Charles  III., 
Aryenmla — {Lttptrvio,  1565-1613 — Barto-  bom  at  Naples,  and  destined  by  natiue  to  be 
lome,  1566-1631 — although  these  came,  said  a  gamekeeper,  Mengs  (eclectic  mediocrity  in 
Lope  de  Vega,  “  from  Arragon  to  Spain,  to  art)  became  what  wooden  West  was  to  our 
teach  Spaniards  to  write  Spanish.”  Being  George  111.,  who  knew  not  Reynolds  and 
taken  to  Naples  by  the  Msecenas  viceroy,  W’ilson.  In  Spain  wiser  heads,  who  govem- 
Count  de  I>*m(js,  who  thought  “  keeping  a  ed  while  Charles  hunted,  restrained  the  In¬ 
poet”  an  appanage  of  his  state,  and  each  ap-  quisiiion  and  expelled  the  Jesuits,  who  now 
pointed  by  him  to  a  place,  which  even'where  walk  about  England.  But  darkness  still 
gilds  commonplace,  poor  Cervantes  flattered  brooded  over  the  Peninsula.  There  the  Ben- 
these  men  in  office,  in  the  hopes  of  picking  edictine  Fetfjoo  (1676- 1764)  passes  for  a 
up  some  crumbs  from  their  table,  which  he  philosopher,  because  in  the  eighteenth  centn- 
did  not.  These  so-called  Horaces  of  Spain,  ry,  and  a  hundred  years  after  our  Browne’s 
whether  writing  Ivricsj  or  didactic  truisms  on  exposition  of  vulgar  errors,  he  had  ventured 
stilts,  lilx'ls  on  Flaccus,  were  but  pompous  to  show  that  the  sun  did  not  stand  still  to 
prigs,  without  vigor,  genius,  or  originality —  prolong  Spanish  bush-fighting,  nor  the 

event-portending  bells  of  Vehlla  ring  of 
Coldly  correct  and  classically  dull.  themselves.  Salamanca,  the  venerable  Al¬ 

ma  Mater  of  Spain,  when  urged  to  reform 
For  the  other  lyrical  authors  of  Spain  we  her  anti<|unted  course  of  studies,  replied  in 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  possesses  the  1771,  “Newton  teaches  us  nothing  that 
works  of  no  less  than  123  poetasters  after  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysi- 
Ch^rh's  V.,  or  to  the  tiresome  Laurtl  of  cian,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do  not 
Lope  de  Vega,  or  the  entertaining  Vic^  of  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristo- 
Cer>antes,  wherein  the  tuneful  legions  are  tie  does.” 

enumerated,  and  whose  numbers  and  length  Among  the  few  names  deserving  of  note, 
warn  us  to  hold  our  hand.  petty  oa.sises  in  the  wide  Zahara,  are  those 

They  ushered  in  their  country’s  fall.  With  of  the  Padrt  I»la  (1703-1781)  already 
Charles  II.,  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  the  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gil  Bias,  and 
worn-out  Austrian  dynasty  and  best  nation-  of  Junn  Valdtz  Melendn  (1754-1817),  m 
ality  of  Spain  fell  like  Lucifer.  The  decline  whom  Spanish  nature  for  a  moment  cast 
announced  by  Italian  influences  was  comple-  off  France,  but  was  not  taken  up  by  Spain,  for 
ted  by  the  intrusive  Bourbons,  who  brought  this  charming  Bums  of  the  Tormes  died  in 
into  the  cold  and  severe  Escorial  the  language  exile  and  poverty,  and  not  even  an  excise- 
of  the  gay  and  gaudy  Versailles,  which  was  man.  Gatpar  Melchvjr  de  Jovanelloa  (\1\A- 
no  less  repugnant  to  the  fixed,  formal,  and  1812),  a  good  man,  a  worthy  magistrate, 
lofty  Castilian  idiom,  than  the  tastes  and  and  a  prudential  reformer,  was  also  a  respect- 
characters  of  the  sp«*aker8 ;  in  both  the  an-  able  author,  but  one  considerably  over- 
tipathy  of  an  antithesis  is  absolute.  The  puffed  by  English  Whiggery.  When  the 
seed  of  royal  academies  foundi^l  in  order  to  Boston  censor,  either  from  good  nature,  or  a 
purify  the  dicUonart',  when  none  could  write,  desire  to  conciliate — for  we  acquit  him  of 
was  sown  by  the  poor  creature  Philip  V.,  irony — eubtgires  Quintana,  the  quintessence 
who  wanted  nothing  but  a  wife  and  a  ma-ss-  of  commonplace,  or  Martinez  de  la  Bom,  the 
book  ;  and  the  crop  produced  its  usual  stub-  impersonation  of  the  moderate  in  letters  and 
ble.  It  is  unfortunate  in  the  history  of  politics,  or  his  colleague  and  compeer  the 
Spain’s  literature,  that  the  subject  deteriorates  I)ugue  de  Bitnu,  it  is  high  time  to  conclude 
as  it  advances,  and  all  interest  is  lost  before  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
the  catastrophe,  as  the  feudal  Gennan  Rhine  It  is  in  the  multitude  of  mediocrities  that 
terminates  in  the  swamps  and  sands  of  plod-  Mr.  Ticknor’s  difficulty  mu.si  have  consisted, 
ding  Holland.  The  pure  old  Castilian  metal  when  elaborating  a  complete  companion  and 
rings  dull  and  dead  when  alloyed  with  Gan-  guide  to  the  Spanish  library.  From  neces- 
licisms,  French  translations,  and  their  frozen  sity  he  was  compelled  to  deal  with  a  wide 
theatre.  Spain,  from  whence  even  Corneilles  swoop,  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  An 
and  Molieres  were  once  proud  to  borrow,  is  extensive  work,  destined  for  constant  consul- 
now  reduced,  like  a  poor  gentleman,  to  sub-  tation,  will  in  some  degree  partake  of  a  cata- 
sist  on  scraps  doled  out  by  the  children  of  logue,  where  quantity  must  exceed  quality. 
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and  the  entertaining  give  way  to  the  useful. 
But  infinite  credit  is  due  to  our  author  for 
the  great  number  of  rare  and  ciuious  books 
which  he  has  pointed  out,  for  his  careful 
tracing  of  their  editions,  and  the  exact  indi¬ 
cations  of  chapter  and  verse  on  his  margin. 
Those  only  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground  can  duly  estimate  the  amount  of  un¬ 
pretending  industrj',  the  absence  of  second¬ 
hand  quotation,  and  the  prolonged  labors 
condensed  in  his  thousand  foot-notes.  We 
sometimes  have  fancied  that  the  amiable 
American,  from  over-intimate  knowledge  and 
ove  of  his  subject,  has  become  impregnated 
with  Spanish  prolixity  and  monotony  ;  to 
our  tastes  an  occasional  sun-lit  tower,  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  rock  in  a  thirsty  hind,  the 
dancing  sparkle  of  a  rivulet,  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  to  the  high  drj’  road,  gives  life  to 
table  lands — but  in  truth  our  well-beloved 
Trausatlantic  brethren  are  somewhat  too 
business-like,  too  utilitarian,  to  cultivate  the 
gentler  amenities  which  restore  the  indolent 
sated  old  world.  Young  in  the  literar}’ 
race,  and  timid,  perhaps,  from  fancied  inse- 
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curity  of  position,  they  scarcely  venture  to 
descend  from  the  dignified  propriety  of  the 
chair,  and  prefer  instructing  like  Don  Manuel 
to  enlivening  like  Boccaccio.  Occasionally 
we  could  have  wished  that  our  pilot  had 
guided  the  helm  with  more  decision,  and 
sounded  with  bolder  plummet  the  philosophy 
of  his  subject ;  where  a  cursory  reader  may 
be  satiated  with  facts,  the  thoughtful  one, 
who  hungers  for  causes,  may  be  sent  away. 
Mr.  Ticknor’s  gentlemanlike  and  elegant  re¬ 
marks,  couched  in  a  calm  tone,  and  expressed 
in  a  clear,  unaffected  style,  st^m  framed  more 
on  the  Addisonian  m<xlels  in  the  Spectator 
than  after  the  sifting,  searching  criticism  of 
the  present  age ;  if,  however,  he  dives  into 
no  unfathi>med  depths,  soars  to  no  unsealed 
heights,  he  never  creeps  the  ground,  but 
pursues  with  sure  and  modest  success  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way ; — neither  aspiring  to 
the  suggestive  originality  of  Bouterwek.  nor 
to  the  terse  and  powerful  analysis  of  Dallam, 
he  has  produced  a  record  which  may  be 
read  with  general  satisfaction,  and  will  be 
lastingly  valued  for  reference. 


Sale  of  a  Royal  Gallery. — Kings, 
it  seems,  may  be  brought  to  the  auction, 
as  well  as  their  betters.  The  valuable 
collection  of  pictures,  statues,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  late  King  of  Holland,  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  we  have  in 
the  British  periodicals  an  account  of  the 
principal  pictures  disposed  of,  the  prices,  the 
persons  to  whom  sold,  <fec.  The  total  sum 
realized,  during  five  days’  sale,  for  the  col¬ 
lection,  “  independently  of  the  Raphael  draw¬ 
ings  and  the  sculptures,”  was  about  96,000/. ; 
and  a  great  interest  of  the  occasion  arose 
from  the  active  competition  between  an  Eng¬ 
lish  noble — the  Marquis  of  Hertford — 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  by  their 
agents,  were  on  the  spot  and  contended  for 
the  best  pictures.  In  this  contest  the  Briton 
came  off  conqueror,  beating  his  Imperial  op¬ 
ponent,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  in  every  strug¬ 
gle  ;  not  a  little,  it  would  appear,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  audience,  who  cheered  when  the 
Marquis  obtained  his  great  triumph,  which 
was  the  purchase  of  two  portraits  by  Van¬ 
dyke  at  the  price  of  03,600  florins.  The 
following  prices,  at  which  the  chief  pictures 
by  the  old  miisters  sold,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  way  such  treasures  are  now  valued  in 
Europe : 

Quinte  Metzys,  the  bust  of  Christ,  and 
the  bust  of  the  Virgin,  2,360  florins.— Jean 


Metzys,  “  Portement  de  la  Croix,”  2,460 
florins. — Holbein,  portrait  of  a  lady  of  quali¬ 
ty,  6,000. — Murillo,  The  Assumption,  36, 
000,  and  the  Holy  Family,  4,450. — Velas¬ 
quez,  portraits  of  Philip  IV  and  the  Duke  of 
Olivarez,  38,850. — Spragnoletto,  the  Holy 
Family,  8,500. — Rembrandt,  portraits  of 
John  Pellicome  and  his  son,  and  of  Madame 
Pellicome  and  her  daughter,  30,200. — Fra 
Bartolomeo,  a  Virgin,  14,000 — An.  Caracci, 
Dead  Christ,  2,300. — Carlo  Dolci,  “  St. 
Luke,”  5,900. — Guido,  St.  Joseph,  7,900. 
— Guercino,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  10, 
100, — Perugino,  “  St.  Augustine,”  7,400  ; 
Holy  Family,  23,600 — Seb.  del  Piombo, 
Christ  at  the  Tomb,  28,000. — Raifaelle, 
Holy  Family,  16,500, — An.  del  Sarto,  Holy 
Family,  8,500  ;  and  the  famous  piece,  deem¬ 
ed  his  chef-d’oeuvre.  La  Vierge  de  Pade, 
(bought  by  the  Marquis,)  30,250. — Titian, 
Philip  II.,  10,000. — L.  da  Vinci,  Leda,  24, 
500. — Rubens,  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter,  18,000;  the  Holy  Trinity,  7,000  ;  the 
Tribute  Money,  8,950 ;  and  the  Chasse  au 
Sanglier,  20,000. — Vandyke,  portraits  of 
Philippe  le  Roy  and  Madame  le  Roy,  63,600  ; 
and  a  Magdalen,  2,600.  The  famous  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hobbema,  the  Water  Mill,  deemed 
his  masterpiece,  was  also  bought  for  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford ;  but  by  some  inadver¬ 
tence,  the  price  does  not  appear. 
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THE  HUNTER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA* 


There  is  no  country  so  rich  in  sport  as  the 
wild  rej^on  Ijdng  around  the  Bamangwato 
mountains,  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 
There  the  endless  forests  are  still  full  of  ele¬ 
phant  herds ;  lions  roam  in  troops  over  the 
plains;  the  rhinoceros,  with  armed  snout, 
turns  up  the  earth  in  the  w  cmhIs  ;  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus  flounders  in  the  river ;  and  myriads  of 
antelopes,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  ox 
to  that  of  a  fallow-deer  swarm  in  a  wilder- 
demess  where  water  and  pasturage  abound. 
The  poetical  narratives  of  the  “  Thfntsand  and 
One  Nights”  describe  a  “  Land  of  Bea.sts,” 
where  animal  life  teemed  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  power  of  fancy  to  imagine ;  but  this  un¬ 
explored  territory  would  seem  to  rival,  if  not 
to  siirpass,  the  fabuloas  creation  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  romancer,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  it. 
It  is  the  sportsman’s  paradise,  the  happy 
hunting-ground,  where  men  learn  to  despise 
deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands,  and  even 
tiger-shiKjting  in  the  jungles  of  India.  For 
ourselves  we  have  little  sympjithy  with  the 
lovers  of  sport ;  delighting  more  in  the  sp>ec- 
tacle  of  the  antelope  herd  grazing  on  the  rich 
green  pasture,  than  in  the  idea  of  galloping 
along  the  line  and  slaughtering  the  animals, 
from  a  mere  desire  to  extinguish  life.  Yet 
this  feeling  is  uncommon.  Its  contrary  ap¬ 
pears  an  instinct;  and,  to  those  pos.sess^  of 
that  instinct,  no  region  offers  such  a  field  as 
the  far  interior  of  South  Africa. 

The  late  Sir  William  Harris,  who  carried 
a  rifle  through  many  districts  of  the  great 
forest-covered  continent,  exulted  in  its  plen¬ 
itude  of  game,  and  has  recorded  his  adven¬ 
tures,  as  w'ell  as  illustrated  the  objects  of 
them,  in  a  collection  of  magnificent  plates. 

*  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter’s  Life  in  South  Africa. 
With  Notices  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  Anecdotee 
of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Elephant  Hippopotamua, 
Giraffe.  Rhinoceros,  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  Bj 
Rovalkth  Gordon  Ccmmio,  Esq.  Two  Vola.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 


Another  gentleman  has  now  come  before  us, 
with  an  account  of  his  achievements,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Nimrod.  He  carries  away  the  palm 
from  his  predecessor,  whose  trophies  he  has 
outrivaled  :  and  the  narrative  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  now  under  review,  is  of  unequal  inter¬ 
est  and  originality.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  on  a  great  war  against  the  wild  beasts 
of  South  Africa  ;  laying  the  plan  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  furnishing  his  wagons  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  provisions,  and  collecting  a  small 
number  of  followers,  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  a  protracted  sojourn  in  those  desolate 
wilds.  Such  scenery  as  there  opened  to  his 
view  was  to  him  more  pleasant  than  the  fair¬ 
est  prospect  in  a  civilized  and  peopled  land 
— wild  plains,  bordered  with  mighty  forests, 
full  of  gloom,  and  teeming  with  the  elephant, 
the  lion,  the  rhinoceros,  the  sea-horse,  the 
gemsbok,  and  the  brindled  gnoo. 

No  tniveler  had  hitherto  penetrated  into 
the  Bamangwato  country,  and  ourhunteren- 
joyed  thus  a  double  pleasure.  Magnificent 
objects  of  sport  abounded,  and  a  new  region 
continually  widened  to  his  view,  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  savage  and  desolate  wood, 
climbed  the  blue- peaked  mountains,  or  chased 
the  hippopotamus  down  the  waters  of  some 
winding  stream.  Such,  however,  was  the 
tone  of  our  traveler’s  mind,  that  little  was 
attractive  to  him  but  the  game  he  destroyed. 
Landscapes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  were  un¬ 
noticed,  and  few  accounts  are  afforded  us  of 
the  tribes,  with  the  singular  features  of  their 
life ;  for,  interesting  as  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gumming,  it  owes  its  charms  to  the  adven¬ 
tures  he  fell  in  with,  related  in  a  lively  man¬ 
ner,  without  inspiring  us  with  respect  for 
the  hero  of  them.  Fitted  by  nature  to  use 
a  rifle,  and  kill  wild  beasts,  he  appears  to 
have  chosen  the  only  path  where  his  genius 
would  shine.  To  some  one  gift  is  given,  to 
some  another ;  and  to  Mr.  Gumming,  skill 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  savage  brute  and  the 
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gentle  antelope  may  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  nobler  qualities. 

Not  entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the  coffee, 
brandy,  meal,  and  the  thousand  other  articles 
with  which  the  traveler  stored  his  capacious 
Cape  wagons,  we  may  glance  at  the  arma¬ 
ment  he  carried  for  his  campaign  against  the 
denizens  of  the  wilderness.  With  such  pro¬ 
visions,  aided  hy  the  courage,  nerve,  and 
skill,  with  which  the  modest  narrator  em¬ 
phatically  informs  us  he  has  been  liberally 
bles.sed,  the  issue  of  the  war  could  be  little 
doubtful.  Three  double-barreled  rifles; 
three  stout  double-barreled  guns,  for  rough 
work;  and  a  heavy  German  rifle,  canynng 
twelve  balls  to  the  pound ;  lead-ladles,  bullet- 
moulds,  loading-rods,  shot  belts,  powder- 
flasks  ;  three  hundred  weight  of  lead ;  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  pewter,  to  harden  the 
bullets ;  ten  thousand  prepared  leaden  bul¬ 
lets,  fifty  thousand  percussion  caps,  two 
thou-sand  flints,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of 
powder.  Such  was  the  formidable  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  single  hunter. 

But,  if  his  preparations  were  great,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  equal.  He  shot  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  large  elephants,  scores  of  lions,  hippo¬ 
potami,  and  rhinoceroses,  knocked  over  buf¬ 
faloes  without  end,  and  elands,  rheinboks, 
rheeboks,  gemsboks,  and  springboks,  beyond 
calculation.  The  tall  cameleopard  many 
times  laid  its  lofty  head  on  the  gra.ss  at  the 
bidding  of  his  rifle ;  and  the  mailed  crtxsodile, 
struck  in  the  nostril  by  a  rifle-ball,  found, 
like  Achilles,  that  a  creature,  ^'ulnerable  in 
one  part,  cannot  escape  the  skill  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  enemy.  Nearly  thirty  tons  of  skins 
and  horns  are  now  piled  up,  as  the  hunter’s 
trophies,  besides  a  more  practical  reward  in 
the  coinage  of  the  realm.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  imagine  that  a  narrative  of  such  a  hunts¬ 
man’s  career,  admirably  told,  must  be  excit-  1 
ing  to  an  unusual  degree.  We  may  take  an 
Asmodean  flight  over  the  far  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  descend  to  join  the 
hunter  in  a  few  of  his  encounters  with  the 
four-footed  inhabitants  of  those  beautiful  re- 

Sions.  They  were  not,  however,  the  sole 
enizens  of  the  country.  Races  of  men,  as 
wild  as  the  lions  whom  they  dreaded,  dwelt 
at  intervals  in  the  provinces  through  which 
the  traveler  passed,  especially  among  the 
Bamangwato  mount^s,  where  a  king — a 
personage  found  invariably  among  savage 
races — held  his  court,  sufrounded  hy  the 
hereditary  wisdom  of  his  realm,  embodied  in 
indolent  vagabonds  of  the  forest,  and  bartered 
his  stores  <rf  ivory  for  the  muskets  of  the 
white  man.  Mr.  Gumming  comes  from  the 


North,  where  he  imbibed  a  love  of  deer¬ 
stalking,  and  learned  also  the  philosophy  of 
lago — “  Put  money  in  thy  purse.”  He  sold 
his  muskets  to  the  African  king  at  a  profit 
of  three  thousand  per  cent. ! 

During  the  early  part  of  the  journey 
ostriches  were  frequently  obseived.  Our 
traveler  affords  a  curious  account  of  them ; — 

“  If  a  person  discovers  the  nest,  and  does  not  at 
once  remove  the  eggs,  on  returning  he  will,  most 
probably,  find  them  all  smashed.  This  the  old 
birds  almost  invariably  do,  even  when  the  intruder 
has  not  handled  the  eggs,  or  so  much  as  ridden 
within  five  yards  of  them.  The  nest  is  merely  a 
hollow  scooped  in  the  sandy  soil,  generally  among 
heath,  or  other  low  bushes ;  its  diameter  is  about 
seven  feet ;  it  is  believed  that  two  hens  often  lay 
in  one  nest.  The  hatching  of  the  eggs  is  not 
left,  as  is  generally  believed,  to  the  sun  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cock  relieves  the  hen  in  the  in¬ 
cubation.  The  eggs  form  a  considerable  item  in 
the  Bushman’s  cuisine ;  and  the  shells  are  con¬ 
verted  into  water-flasks,  cups,  and  diyhes.  1  have 
often  seen  girls,  who  belong  to  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  Ualahadi  desert,  come  down  to  the 
fountains  from  their  remote  habitations,  sometimes 
situated  at  an  amazing  distance,  each  carrying  on 
her  back  a  kaross,  or  a  network,  containing  riom 
twelve  to  fifteen  ostrich  egg-shells,  which  had 
been  emptied  by  a  small  aperture  at  one  end ; 
these  they  fill  with  water,  and  cork  up  the  hole 
with  grass. 

“  A  favorite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  Bush¬ 
man  for  approaching  the  ostrich  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  game,  is,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin  of 
one  of  these  birds,  in  which,  taking  care  of  the 
wind,  he  stalks  about  the  plain,  cunningly  imitat¬ 
ing  the  gait  and  motions  of  the  ostrich,  until 
within  range,  when,  with  a  well-directed  poisoned 
arrow,  from  his  tiny  bow,  he  can  generally  seal 
the  fate  of  any  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  game. 
When  a  Bushman  finds  an  ostrich’s  nest,  he 
generally  ensconces  himself  in  it,  and  there  awaits 
the  return  of  the  old  birds,  by  which  means  he 
generally  secures  the  pair.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  litue  arrows  that  the  majority  of  the  fine 
plumes  are  obtained  which  grace  the  heads  of  the 
fair  throughout  the  civilize  world.” — Vol.  i.  p. 
114. 

On  the  flats  bordering  the  Vraal  river,  the 
hunter  fell  in  with  some  springboks,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  he  galloped.  Gradually,  herd 
after  herd  appeared  in  view,  seeming  to 
spring  out  of  the  earth,  until  the  whole  plain 
was  whitened,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach, 
with  these  animals.  A  herd  of  black  gnoos 
occasionally  mingled  with  them,  in  singular 
contrast  of  color.  Away  they  ran  in  myriads, 
whisking  and  lashing  their  long  white  tails,  as 
the  horseman  sped  ^ter  them  ;  he,  however, 
only  succeeded  in  wounding  one,  which 
escaped.  Nevertheless,  he  was  now  con- 
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vinced  that  the  rumors  he  had  heard  of  the 
exhaustless  numbers  of  wild  animals  in  these 
regions  were  not  fabulous  ;  and,  therefore, 
wjis  content  with  his  first  essay,  unsuccessful 
as  it  had  been.  During  the  succeeding  day’s 
journey,  the  flats  were  observed  to  be 
covered  with  thousands  of  skulls  and  bones, 
in  miniature  resemblance  to  Sinbad’s  ele¬ 
phant  burial-ground,  indicating  the  number 
that  lived  and  died  in  ^s  finely-pastured 
province.  Another  intetl^ting  sight  to  the 
sportsman  was  the  jackal  in  chsise  of  the 
antelope ;  both  creatures  being  maliciously 
swift  of  foot,  the  gentler  generally  falling  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  fangs  of  its  carnivorous  pursuer. 
Far  into  the  interior  Mr.  Gumming  was 
assisted,  in  his  chase  of  a  gigantic  bull-buffalo, 
by  three  lions,  who  overtook  the  mighty 
beast,  and  assisted  in  his  destruction.  Two 
of  them  were  shot. 

Chasing  the  springbok,  the  hartebeast,  the 
giraffe,  and  the  ostrich,  with  considerable 
success,  the  hunter  panted  for  nobler  game. 
He  was,  therefore,  rejoiced  on  learning  that 
he  was  approaching  the  country  where  lions 
were  numenius.  f^me  men  met  him  with 
the  intelligence  that  two  had  been  shot  by 
the  Boers,  and  were  lying  in  front  of  a  farm¬ 
house  further  on.  Hastening  to  view  the 
victims,  our  sportsman  was  surprised  to  find 
them  extended  on  the  grass,  their  skins  com¬ 
pletely  riddled  and  spoiled  by  the  balls,  and 
their  heads  literally  knocked  to  pieces  with 
bullets.  This  is  the  custom  among  the 
Boers.  Having  shot  a  lion,  they  fear  to 
approach  the  victim  until  perfectly  assured 
of  his  death,  so  they  pelt  him  with  lead  till 
his  hide  is  worthless.  On  one  occasion,  a 
man  having  dismounted  to  discharge  his  gun, 
was  knocked  over  by  the  lion  b(*fore  he  could 
regain  his  saddle.  ’Flie  brute  did  not  injure 
him,  but  sUkxI  over  his  prostrate  form  shak¬ 
ing  his  shaggv'  mane,  lashing  hLs  tail,  and 
growling  angrily,  while  the  unfortunate  hun¬ 
ter’s  comrades,  fearing  to  approach,  opened 
a  regular  rifle-battery  from  a  distance — shot 
the  man,  mis.sed  the  lion,  and  returned  home 
without  the  siitisfaction  of  either  saving  their 
friend  or  revenging  his  death. 

While  he  pursued  his  way,  however, 
towards  the  elephant’s  forest,  in  the  Bamang- 
wato  country,  the  hunter  did  not  neglect  the 
sport  that  offered  itself  on  the  route.  The 
whole  region  teemed  with  animal  life,  and 
many  a  wild  chase  took  place  after  the 
bounding  antelope  and  the  graceful  rheinbok. 
One  day,  a  huge  boar  was  started,  and  Mr. 
Gumming  rode  after  him  for  two  miles ; 
arriving  within  gxm-shot,  he  resolved  to 


drive  the  game  towards  the  wagon,  that  the 
men  might  have  little  trouble  in  securing  its 
flesh.  The  brute  steadily  ran  along,  appear- 
inj^  to  know  the  way  well.  Surpris^  at 
this,  the  hunter  galloped  ahead  of  him,  con¬ 
fident  that  he  had  but  to  dismoimt  when  he 
chose  and  bowl  him  over.  Still  the  boar 
trotted  behind  the  horse  like  a  h(^.  Sus¬ 
pecting  he  had  some  impenetrable  covert  to 
fly  to,  the  traveler  pulled  up  amid  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  enormous  holes,  the  biurows  of  the 
ant-bear.  The  wild  boar  stopped  opposite 
one  of  these,  faced  his  enemy,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  glaring  through  his  small 
malicious  eyes,  backed  into  it,  and  was  lost 
to  the  sight  of  the  disappointed  hunter. 

His  next  great  encounter  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  number  of  vultures  was  remark¬ 
ed  ahead,  a  troop  of  jackals  below,  feeding 
on  a  dead  steinbok,  and  a  huge  lioness 
sharing  their  repast.  Mounted  on  his  best 
horse,  the  huntsman  started  -away  in  the 
direction  of  the  game,  and  the  splendid 
brute  immediately  charged  off,  canying  her 
tail  erect,  and  sweeping  swiftly  over  the 
bare  and  level  plain.  Presently  she  pulled 
up,  roared  aloud,  sat  down,  and  gazed  on 
the  horseman  as  he  approached,  as  much, 
.says  the  writer,  as  to  say,  “  Does  this  fellow 
know  who  he  is  after  ?”  Having  thus  rested 
a  few  moments,  as  though  meditating  a  plan 
of  operations,  the  lioness  sprang  up,  moved 
tail  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  showed 
her  teeth,  and  growled  fiercely.  Then  she 
made  a  short,  forward  run,  as  though  to 
intimidate  the  hunstman,  who  firmly  kept 
his  ground.  Uttering  a  loud,  rumbling  noise 
like  thunder,  the  majestic  brute  stretched 
out  her  pfjnderous  arms,  and  lay  down  on 
the  grass.  Mr.  Gumming,  with  his  two 
Hottentot  attendants,  then  dismounted,  and 
all  three  prepared  their  fire-arms.  The 
lioness  appeared  to  attach  some  significance 
to  this  movement,  for  she  sat  up  and  moved 
alxiut  uneasily,  now  looking  backward,  as 
though  meditating  an  escape,  now  forward, 
as  though  calculating  the  chances  of  an 
assault.  The  Hottentots  were  fearfully 
alarmed,  shaking  like  aspen  leaves;  their 
dark  skins  paled  as  the  mighty  brute  advanced 
and  stood  within  about  sixty  yards  of  her 
enemies.  ’The  hunter  fired ;  his  ball  crippled 
the  lioness  in  the  shoulder.  One  of  the 
attendants,  pulled  a  trigger  also,  but  the 
piece  exploded  in  his  hand,  and  the  third 
"  danced  about  like  a  duck  in  a  gale  of 
wind.”  In  a  moment  the  infuriated  animal 
had  made  a  leap,  and  inflicted  a  gash  twelve 
inches  long  in  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Giunming’s 
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horse,  quitting  her  hold,  however,  instanta¬ 
neously,  and  trotting  near  the  dismounted 
sportsman.  He  discharged  his  second  bar¬ 
rel,  and,  in  another  second,  the  lioness  was 
stretched  dead  on  the  ground.  In  the 
agonies  of  death  she  turned  on  her  back, 
extended  her  neck  and  forearms  convulsively, 
and  then  fell  on  her  side ;  “  her  lower  jaw 
fell,  blood  streamed  from  her  mouth,  and 
she  expired.” 

We  shall  allow  Mr.  Gumming  himself  to 
tell  our  readers  how  he  first  fell  in  with  and 
shot  a  cameleopard  : 

“  Galloping  around  a  thick  bushy  tree,  under 
cover  of  which  I  had  ridden,  I  suddenly  beheld 
a  sight  the  most  astounding  that  a  sportsman’s 
eye  can  encounter.  Before  me  stood  a  group  of 
ten  colossal  giraffes,  the  majority  of  which  were 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  high.  On  be¬ 
holding  me  they  at  once  made  off,  twisting  their 
long  tails  over  their  backs,  making  a  loud  switch¬ 
ing  noise  with  them,  and  cantered  along  at  an 
easy  pace,  which,  however,  obliged  my  horse 
to  put  his  best  foot  foremost  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

“  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion 
were  different  from  anything  I  had  before  experi¬ 
enced  during  a  long  sporting  career.  My  senses 
were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful 
sight  before  me,  that  I  rode  along  like  one  entran¬ 
ce,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  I  was 
hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground 
w'as  firm  and  favorable  for  riding.  At  every 
stride  I  gained  upon  the  giraffes,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  at  a  swinging  gallop,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out  of 
the  herd.  On  finding  herself  driven  from  her 
comrades  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased  her 
pace,  and  cantered  along  with  tremendous  strides, 
clearing  an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every 
bound,  while  her  neck  and  breast  coming  in 
contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  Of  the  trees, 
were  continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  was  within  five  yards  of  her 
stern,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop  I  sent  a  bullet 
into  her  back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rode 
alongside,  and  placing  the  muzzle  of  my  rifie 
within  a  few  feet  of  her,  fired  my  second  shot  be¬ 
hind  her  shoulder  ;  the  ball,  how-ever,  seemed  to 
have  little  effect.  I  then  placed  myself  directly 
in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dismount¬ 
ing,  I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double 
charges  of  powder.  Before  this  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  she  was  off  at  a  canter.  In  a  short  time  I 
brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  water¬ 
course,  where  I  fired,  at  fifteen  yards,  aiming 
where  I  thought  the  heart  lay,  upon  which  she 
again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and 
had  very  nearly  lost  her ;  she  had  turned  abruptly 
to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of  sight  among  the 
trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand,  and 
dismounted  from  my  horse.  There  we  stood 
together,  alone  in  the  wild  wood.  I  gazed  in 
wonder  at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft 
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dark  eye,  with  its  silky  fringe,  looked  down  im¬ 
ploringly  at  me,  and  I  really  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow 
in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  I  was 
shedding.  Pointing  my  rifle  to  the  skies,  I  sen 
a  bullet  through  her  neck.  On  receiving  it  she 
reared  high  on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backward 
with  a  heavy  crash,  making  the  earth  shake 
around  her.  A  thick  stream  of  dark  blood 
spouted  out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs 
quivered  for  a  moment,  and  she  expired.” — Vol. 
i.p.  271. 

In  this  way  the  hunter  proceeded  on  his 
journey  towards  the  elephant  forests  in  the 
Bamangwato  country,  now  chasing  the  gi¬ 
raffe,  now  the  eland,  now  the  gemsbok  and 
the  gnoo  ;  occasionally,  also,  he  fell  in  with 
pleasant,  and  sometimes  with  disagreeable 
adventures  with  the  natives.  They  w'onder- 
ed  much  at  the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 
ITiey  gazed  in  marvel  at  his  wagon  and  his 
camp  fire,  and  the  stores  which  he  display¬ 
ed  ;  but,  more  than  all,  they  were  astonished 
to  see  him  in  full  chase  of  the  wild  beasts 
that  had  long  shared  with  the  human  kings 
the  sovereignty  of  that  wild  and  savage  land. 
Another  source  of  utmost  wonder  to  them 
was  the  skill  of  the  stranger’s  rifle.  His 
balls  seemed  guided  by  a  miraculous  power. 
To  strike  the  nostril  of  a  crocodile,  to  shoot 
a  flying-bird  with  a  single  ball,  to’’  plant  a 
bullet  precisely  on  the  desired  spot  in  the 
skin  of  a  giraffe  at  the  gallop,  were  achieve¬ 
ments  which  they  deemed  the  work  of 
magic,  and  more  than  one  solemn  chief 
sought  to  be  inoculated  with  this  envied 
power.  Nor  wsis  our  traveler  loath  to 
gratify  their  credulous  fancies,  while  he 
maintained  the  prestige  of  his  own  preter¬ 
natural  skill.  He,  therefore,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  consented  to  perform  on  the  chief 
a  ceremonial  operation  which  would  gift 
their  guns  with  an  unerring  aim.  Their 
arms  were  lanced,  the  w  ounds  rubbed  with 
turpentine  and  gunpowder,  and  bandaged, 
while  the  white  man  pronounced  sentences 
at  once  pompous  and  meaningless,  which 
sounded  in  the  native  ear  as  the  powerful 
voice  of  an  oracle.  However,  though  they 
trusted  in  his  incantiitions,  they  believed  they 
could  improve  his  gunpowder — and  they 
paid  for  their  presumption.  The  anecdote  is 
worth  relating. 

Having  procured  a  quantity  of  powder, 
with  some  guns,  the  Bechuana  people  began 
to  test  its  qualities.  They  lo^ed  loosely, 
placed  the  piece  in  position,  hxiked  away 
from  the  barrel,  and  fired.  Consequently 
the  balls  invariably  went  anywhere  but  at 
the  animal  aimed  at.  Not  a  shot  ever 
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told.  The  fault  was  ascribed  to  the  powder. 
A  council  of  OTeat  men  was  called  at  Booby 
Dam,  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  peers  voted  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  white  man’s  ammunition.  The  con¬ 
victed  material  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
condemned  to  pass  under  a  process  of  mys¬ 
terious  incantations.  This  was  continued 
harmlessly  enough  until  one  of  the  hereditary 
dignitaries  of  the  great  Booby  nation  declared 
that  the  presence  of  fire  was  necessary — indis¬ 
pensable.  Accordingly,  a  blazing  censer  was 
passed  to  and  fro  over  the  pile  of  dry  powder, 
a  spark  fell,  and  an  e.xplosion,  as  it  needed  no 
prophet  to  foretell,  took  place.  The  whole  of 
the  great  men  were  knocked  head  over  heels, 
as  sand,  and  many  of  them  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  burns.  Still  the  powder  was  to 
bhime,  for  hereditary  wisdom  is  slow  to 
convict  itself. 

In  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  the 
brute  creation  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Gum¬ 
ming  expended  large  quantities  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  natives  stole  the  pewter  with 
which  he  had  provided  himself  to  harden 
the  balls  used  against  the  larger  game.  He 
was  now,  therefore,  compelled  to  cast  his 
snuffer-tniy,  spoons,  candlesticks,  teapots, 
and  drinking  cups,  into  the  ladle,  and  they 
served  his  purpose.  Thus  reinforced,  he 
was  rejoiced  one  day  to  discover  a  herd  of 
mighty  elephants  tearing  in  single  file  across 
a  wide  and  sloping  plain,  dotted  with  thick¬ 
ets  of  thorny  bushes.  Riding  into  them,  he 
selected  the  finest,  a  patriarchal  bull,  of 
vast  dimensions,  who,  as  is  usual  with  the 
oldest  beast,  brought  up  the  rear.  He  was 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  driven 
in  the  direction  of  the  traveler’s  camp. 
Skill  is  required  for  this  task.  To  approach 
too  near  and  shoot  at  the  brute,  will  bring 
him  furiously  charging  upon  your  horse  ; 
to  keep  too  far  behind  runs  the  risk  of  his 
escape.  In  the  present  chase  the  elephant 
fled  far  away,  until  the  traveler,  putting  his 
steed  to  its  finest  pace,  closed  with  him,  and 
dared  him  to  the  charge.  This  he  did,  and 
rushed  furiously  towards  his  enemy,  who 
cantered  to  and  fro,  and  thus  perplexed  the 
unwieldy  brute,  maintaining  all  the  while  a 
brisk  fire  from  his  rifle.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  twelve  bullets  were  lodged  in 
his  fore-quarters:  he  trembled,  and  gave 
evident  signs  of  approaching  dissolution, 
catching  up  the  dust  with  his  tnmk,  and 
flinging  it  in  clouds  above  bim.  This  is  a 
connnon  device  with  elephants,  even  before 
they  are  seriously  wounded ;  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  do  it  with  the  object  of  screening 


themselves.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach 
the  brute  when  thus  injured,  for  though 
nearly  dead,  he  can  charge  with  tremendous 
violence.  An.xious  to  put  an  end  to  this 
scene,  the  hunter  now  dismounted,  and  fired 
two  shots  right  and  left  from  behind  the 
cover  of  a  minosa  clump.  The  dying  animal 
then  backed  among  the  trees,  and  walked 
slowly  away.  While  reloading,  our  hunter 
heard  a  heavy  fall,  betokening  the  death  of 
his  mighty  victim ;  at  the  same  time  that 
shock  denoted  the  fracture  of  one  of  his 
magnificent  tusks.  This  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Gumming,  who  loved  pn)fit  sis  well 
as  sport,  for  he  collected  valuable  stores  of 
ivory,  and  made  large  profits  by  his  trading 
transactions. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  hunting 
adventure  described  in  this  or  any  other  work, 
is  that  with  the  hippopotamus  in  the  Limpopo 
river.  The  sportsman  shall  himself  relate  it  to 
our  readers.  He  reached  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  saw  a  group  of  four  standing  in 
the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  sides,  in 
a  broad  part  of  the  river. 

“  I  took  the  sea-cow  next  to  me,  and  with  my 
first  ball  I  gave  her  a  mortal  wound,  knocking 
loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of  her  skull.  She 
at  once  commenced  plunging  round  and  round, 
and  then  occasionally  remained  still,  sitting  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On  hearing  the 
report  of  my  rifle,  two  of  the  others  took  flight  up 
stream,  and  the  fourth  dashed  down  the  river; 
they  trotted  along  like  oxen,  at  a  smart  pace,  as 
long  as  the  water  was  shallow.  I  was  now  in  a 
state  of  very  great  anxiety  about  my  wounded 
sea-cow,  for  I  feared  that  she  would  get  down 
into  deep  water,  and  be  lost  like  the  last  one ;  her 
struggles  were  still  carrying  her  down  stream, 
and  the  water  was  becoming  deeper.  To  settle 
the  matter,  I  accordingly  fireaa  second  shot  from 
the  bank,  which,  entering  the  roof  of  her  skull, 
passed  out  through  her  eye ;  she  then  kept  con¬ 
tinually  splashing  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  1  had  great  fear  of 
the  crocodiles,  and  I  did  not  know  the  sea-cow 
might  not  attack  me.  My  anxiety  to  secure 
her,  however,  overcame  all  hesitation ;  so,  divest¬ 
ing  myself  of  my  leathers,  and  armed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  1  dashed  into  the  water,  which  at 
first  took  me  up  to  the  armpits,  but  in  the  middle 
was  shallower. 

“  As  1  approached  Behemoth,  her  eye  looked 
very  wickeu.  I  halted  for  a  moment,  ready  to 
dive  under  the  water  if  she  attacked  me,  but  she 
was  stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing ;  so  running  in  upon  her,  and  seizing  her 
short  tail,  1  attempted  to  incline  her  course  to 
land.  It  was  extraordinary  what  enormous 
strengUi  she  still  had  in  the  water.  I  could  not 
guide  her  in  the  slightest,  and  she  continued  to 
splash,  and  plunge,  and  blow,  and  make  her  cir- 
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calmr  coarae,  carrying  me  along  with  her  aa  if  I 
waa  a  fly  on  her  tail.  Finding  her  tail  gave  me 
hot  a  pour  hold,  aa  the  only  meana  of  aecuring  my 
prey,  I  took  out  my  knife,  and  cutting  two  deep 
parallel  inciaiona  in  her  akin,  and  lifting  thia  akin 
from  the  flcah,  so  that  1  could  get  in  my  two  handa, 

I  made  use  of  thia  aa  a  handle ;  and  after  some 
desperate  hard  work,  sometimea  pushing  and 
Bometiaaea  pulling,  the  aea-cow  continuing  her 
circular  course  all  the  time,  and  I  holding  on  to 
her  like  grim  death,  eventually  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  thia  girantic  and  moat  powerful  animal 
to  the  bank,  mre  the  bnahman  quickly  brought 
me  a  short  bufialo’s  rheim  (a  kind  of  lasso)  from 
my  horse’s  neck,  which  I  passed  through  the 
opening  in  the  thick  akin,  and  moored  Behemoth 
to  a  tree.  1  then  took  my  rifle,  and  sent  a  ball 
tlirough  the  centre  of  her  head,  and  she  waa  num* 
bered  with  the  dead.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Proceeding  through  a  varied  and  beautiful 
countT)',  occasionally  richly  adorned  with 
flowers,  the  hunter  committed  tremendous 
havoc  among  game  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  springbok  to  the  elephant,  aitd  his  mag¬ 
nificent  rival,  the  royal  and  ravenous  lion. 
One  of  them  he  shot  while  the  maje.stic  brute 
was  in  the  act  of  dragging  away  a  wild  beast 
recently  killed  by  the  hunter.  One  ball 
despatched  him ;  he  lay  down  for  a  moment, 
rose  and  stumbled  away,  growling  fearfully, 
but  mournfully,  and  stretched  himself  out  to 
die.  His  magnificent,  hard,  and  shaggy  head, 
terrible  in  its  unequaled  beauty,  his  heavy 
and  massive  paws,  his  clean,  tawny  hide,  his 
splendid  mane,  his  sharp  yellow  claws,  his 
immense  and  powerful  teeth,  his  perfect  sj-m- 
metry  of  form — all  these  are  described  by 
the  triumphant  Nimrod,  with  a  rapture  of 
enthusiasm,  as  the  “  noblest  prize  that  this 
wide  world  could  yield  to  a  sportsman.”  A 
fire  was  kindled  on  the  plain  for  him  to‘  gaze 
on  his  victim  by,  as  it  was  night.  The  scene, 
well  portrayed,  would  make  the  reputation 
of  a  painter ;  but  art  has  resumed  its  lead¬ 
ing-strings,  and  artists  are  too  timid  to  paint 
what  has  not  before  been  painted.  A  scene 
from  “  Don  Quixotte,”  between  the  Knight, 
his  Squire,  and  the  Duchess? — a  group  from 
“  King  Lear” — a  view  off  the  Goodwin  Sands 
— or  a  landscape  comprising  one  field,  one 
bush,  one  cottage,  and  a  country  girl — these 
are  the  limits  of  the  ambition  within  w'hich 
the  minds  of  our  Michael  Angelos  move. 
They  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  subject.  Let  us 
suggest  it  to  them ;  and  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  well  as  those  who  throng,  with  conventional 
words  of  applause  on  their  lips,  to  riew  its 
yearly  show,  will  owe  us  thanks  : — 

A  rugged  plain,  intersected  by  low  ridges, 
and  dotted  by  dark  pools  of  water,  with  the 
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black  canopy  of  night  above,  and  the  gloomy 
woods  around,  while  the  moon  throws  uatchea 
of  quivering  light  on  forests,  plains,  and  minia¬ 
ture  lakes.  A  vast  lion,  old  and  powerful,  ex¬ 
tended  in  rigid  grandeur  of  death  up«»n  the 
ground.  Close  to  him  the  bright  flumes  of  a 
freshly-kindled  fire  leap  up  and  sht-d  their  rud¬ 
dy  glare  over  a  small  circle,  within  which  a 
white  man,  with  two  or  two  Hottentot  attend¬ 
ants,  bends  down  to  view  the  magnificent 
brute,  laid  low  by  a  single  shot  fn»m  his  rifle. 
All  the  elements  of  the  picturesque  would  be 
here,  but  the  scene  would  be  novel, — a  quality 
suflicient  to  condemn  it  before  a  council  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  A  pile  of  horseflesh, 
and  a  patch  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  duke’s 
head  above  it,  or  a  hymna-like  “  go<jd 
doggie,”  form  the  limits  of  our  Titian’s  as¬ 
piration. 

Sometimes  the  traveler  dug  a  deep  hole 
near  a  plai'e  where  the  lions  and  elephants 
were  wont  to  congregate  at  night  to  drink. 
This  afforded  him  many  a  fair  chance,  and 
well  did  he  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities. 
We  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  him,  to  which 
in  this  work  he  does  not  allude.  Crouching 
in  his  covert  under  favor  of  darknes.s,  he 
once  fell  asleep  and  was  wakened  by  a  terri¬ 
ble  concert,  like  that  which  Humboldt  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  amid 
which  the  roar  of  the  lion  was  pre-eminent, 
though  the  trumpet-tone  of  the  elephant  was 
occasionally  sufficiently  terrible  to  attract 
notice,  even  from  the  vcace  of  the  forest  king, 
— so  named  from  his  preying  on  all  the  weak¬ 
er  races.  Opening  his  e}'es  and  peering  from 
his  cover,  he  saw  six  lions  pacing  round  the 
top  of  the  pit,  and  all  of  them  were  calmly 
gazing  down,  as  though  wondering  what  the 
stranger  could  want  there.  Cautiously  grasp¬ 
ing  his  rifle,  the  courageous  hunter  tcxik  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  in  an  instant  one  of  them 
had  Ixiunded  backward  and  fallen  dead  upon 
the  earth.  The  rest,  scared  by  the  noise, 
look  to  flight. 

We  have  in  the  volumes,  however,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  another  n«x*turnal  adventure  with 
half  a  dozen  lions,  whose  magnificent  forms, 
creeping  in  the  moonlight  round  the  still  p(K)l, 
formed  a  picture  of  admirable  novelty  and 
striking  character,  very  effectively  suggested 
by  the  talented  artist  employed  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Cumming’s  work. 

Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  night  adventures 
with  the  elephants,  of  whom  our  hunter  shot 
eight  in  one  evening.  Tliey  were  wont  to 
congregate  round  the  pools  to  quench  their 
thirst.  One  old  brute  took  the  matter  easily, 
approached  with  most  stealthy  caution,  ex- 
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amined  th«  place  well,  and  then  cooled  him- 
self  before  he  drank,  bj  throwing  a  few 
eopiooit  showers  of  water  over  his  head  upon 
his  back.  Poor  wretch,  it  was  his  last  draught, 
for  the  Scotchman’s  nfle,  after  pelting  him 
with  many  balls,  brought  him  to  the  earth 
dead. 

Four-footed  beasts  were  not  the  only  ric- 
tims  of  this  dauntless  Nimrod.  An  enormous 
rock-snake  was  one  day  observed  gliding  near 
where  Mr.  Gumming  was  statiomnl.  Anxious 
to  st‘cure  it  as  a  trophy,  but  not  wishing  to 
discharge  his  rifle,  to  frighten  the  other 
game,  he  cut  a  stout  cudgel  eight  feet  long, 
seired  the  monster  by  the  tail,  and  sought  to 
drag  it  from  its  place  of  retr«*at.  In  vain, 
the  snake  was  too  powerful.  Then  a  lasso 
was  thrown  around  his  body,  and  a-ssisted  by 
his  followers,  the  hunter  tugged  away  in  good 
earnest.  The  reptile  finding  this  too  much, 
relaxed  his  coils,  and  suddenly  turning  about 
his  head,  flung  it  forward  with  the  swiftness 
of  thought,  gaping  with  its  large  mouth,  and 
displaying  his  hideous  fangs,  which  he  snapped 
within  a  foot  of  the  huntsman’s  naked  legs. 
Leaping  aside,  and  arming  himself  with  his 
bludgeon,  Mr.  Gumming  pursued  the  rock- 
snake  as  it  glided  swiftly  away  towards  an¬ 
other  hiding-place.  With  three  tremendous 
blows  he  checked  the  monster’s  progress, 
and  by  a  succession  of  similar  assaults  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  stand.  He  then  hanged  the 
reptile  by  its  neck  to  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  it  seemed  dead. 
When  the  operation  of  skinning,  however, 
was  commenced,  it  again  begsm  to  writhe  in 
every  variety  of  contortions.  But  the  hunter 
was  too  well  inured  to  scenes  of  animal  suf¬ 
fering  to  e.xperience  any  sensation  at  this,  and 
he  apj)arently  continued  his  Uisk  with  undis¬ 
turbed  nonchalance.  Another  snake  soon 
after  flew  up  at  his  eye  and  spat  its  venom 
into  it ;  washing  the  part  at  a  fountain  of  clear 
water,  he  saved  his  sight,  but  endured  con¬ 
siderable  pain  for  several  hours. 

In  the  course  of  his  royal  progress  through 
these  hitherto  untrodden  wilds,  where  he 
roamed  with  the  authority  of  a  prince,  and 
assumed  the  tone  of  one  (flogging  and  knock¬ 
ing  down  his  ser\’ants,  as  well  iis  native  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  he  threatened  to  shoot  in  a 
squabble  about  ivory,)  he  frequentlv,  never¬ 
theless,  encountered  great  perils,  and  one  life 
was  sacrificed  in  the  course  of  his  career  of 
sport.  The  camp  had  been  formed  near  a 
ki^l.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy. 
Gusts  of  wind  were  frequent,  and  howled 
loudly  over  the  surrounding  wilderness.  By 
the  side  of  a  bivouac  fire  the  hunter  sipped 
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hn  barley  broth,  and  near  another  his  attend¬ 
ants  dispoM-d  themselves  for  rest.  Fuel  was 
scarce  bi-re,  and  the  fires  burned  low  and 
dim. 

Suddenly  the  muderous  roar  of  a  lion  burst 
through  thie  stillness,  and  called  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  reverberating  echoes  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills.  It  was  followed  by  mingled 
shrieks,  again  succeeded  by  another  and 
louder  rriar.  Gries  of  “  'The  lion !  the  lion !” 
broke  through  the  night,  and  a  man  rushed 
towards  the  tire,  wild  with  terror,  and  shriek¬ 
ing  out,  “The  lion!  the  lion!  he  has  got 
Hendrick!  he  draggi-d  him  away  from  the 
fire  bi-side  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  brand,  but  he  would  not  let  go  his  hold. 
Hendrick  is  dead  I  O  God,  Hendrick  is  dead !” 
A  confased  clamor  succeeded.  All  shrieked 
and  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  until  Gumming 
angrily  bade  them  be  quiet,  let  loose  the 
dogs,  and  pile  the  billets  on  the  fire.  Then 
he  shouted  Hendrick’s  name ;  but  all  was 
still.  Satisfied  that  the  man  was  dead,  he 
collected  his  people,  who  sat  in  an  agony  of 
terror  until  the  dawn  broke,  and  light,  the 
most  loved  companion  of  the  timid,  gave 
them  courage  to  go  in  search  of  the  wild 
beast  and  his  victim. 

“  It  appeared  that,  when  the  unfortunate  Hen¬ 
drick  rose  to  drive  in  an  ox,  the  lion  had  watched 
him  to  his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely  Iain  down, 
when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ryter  (for 
both  lay  under  one  blanket)  with  his  appalling 
murderous  roar,  and,  roaring  as  he  lay,  grapplM 
him  with  his  fearful  claws,  and  kept  biting  him 
on  the  back  and  shoulder,  all  the  while  feeling 
for  his  neck ;  having  got  hold  of  which,  he  at 
once  dragged  him  away  backwards,  round  the 
bush,  into  the  dense  shade. 

“  As  the  lion  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  he 
faintly  cried,  ‘  Help  me !  help  me  !  O  God.  men, 
help  me !’  After  which  the  fearful  beast  got  a 
hold  of  his  neck,  and  all  was  still,  except  that  his 
comrades  heard  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking 
between  the  teeth  of  the  lion.  John  Stofolus  (an 
attendant)  had  Iain,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  on 
the  other  side,  and  on  hearing  the  lion  he  sprang 
up,  and,  seizing  a  large  flaming  brand,  had  bela¬ 
bored  him  on  the  head  with  the  burning  wood ; 
but  the  brute  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him. 

“  The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  we  heard  the  lion  dragging  something  up 
the  river  side,  under  cover  of  tne  l»nk.  We  went 
to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  night’s  awful  tragedy. 
In  the  hollow,  where  the  lion  had  lain  consuming 
his  prey,  we  found  one  leg  of  the  unfortunate 
Hendrick,  bitten  off  below  the  knee,  the  shoe  still 
on  his  foot  -,  the  grass  and  bushes  were  all  stained 
with  his  blood,  and  fragments  of  his  pea-coat  lay 
around.  Poor  Hendrick  !  I  knew  the  fragments 
of  that  old  coat.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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The  dangers  of  hunting  in  this  region,  in¬ 
deed,  are  only  equaled  by  the  excitement 
which  leads  men  to  try  them.  The  wounded 
elephant  is  a  fearful  antagonist.  The  wounded 
buffalo,  once  turning  upon  his  enemy,  will 
never  quit  him.  We  have  heard  of  a  hunter 
who  attacked  a  buffalo  on  a  bare  plain,  and, 
failing  to  wound  him  mortally,  was  pursued 
by  the  maddened  brute,  and  compelled  to 
fly  for  safety.  One  solitary  tree  stood  at 
some  distance.  To  reach  it  was  his  only 
chance  of  life.  The  buffalo,  bending  its  hel- 
meted  head  to  the  earth,  came  thundering 
along,  and  rapidly  nearing  him.  He  flung 
down  his  gim,  and  ran  for  life,  reaching  the 
tree  soon  enough  to  place  himself  behind, 
but  too  late  to  climb  it,  he  stood  at  bay. 
For  five  hours  the  bull  guarded  the  spot, 
making  desperate  plunges  at  the  terrified 
man,  who  avoided  them  by  active  leaps  from 
side  to  side ;  armed  only  with  a  clasp-knife, 
he  made  continual  thrusts  at  the  head 
of  the  beast,  and,  after  five  hours  of  ter¬ 
rible  fear,  succeeded  in  blinding  and  kill¬ 
ing  it.  The  hunter’s  hair,  in  that  short 
period,  had  whitened,  and  he  had  lost  the 
power  to  laugh. 

In  another  instance,,  a  man  was  pursued  to 
a  tree  by  one  of  these  animals.  He  climbed  it ; 
but  it  was  of  stunted  growth,  and  allowed 
him  to  stand  only  so  mr  above  the  ground 
as  to  be  safe  from  the  buffalo’s  boms,  though 
not  from  its  tongue.  The  brute  licked  at  the 
man’s  legs,  and,  with  its  rough  tongue,  had 
tom  away  the  flesh  and  Imd  bare  the  bone. 
Succor  came  too  late,  and  the  unhappy 
hunter  died. 

One  of  Mr.  Cumming’s  own  servants,  rid¬ 
ing  in  attendance  on  him,  was  charged  by  a 
buffalo  and  thrown.  The  brute  fortunately 
slipped  in  the  mud,  and  came  over  with  a 
tremendous  summersault,  or  its  horns  would 
have  impaled  the  frightened  Hottentot,  but, 
as  it  was,  the  man  escaped,  though  his  horse 
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was  desperately  gored.  The  buffalo,  after 
receiving  a  shot  from  Mr.  Cumming’s  rifle, 
took  up  its  station  in  a  thicket,  and  appeared 
likely  to  prove  so  terrible  an  enemy,  that 
our  hunter  was  afraid  to  stand  the  charge  of 
its  tremendous  horns,  and  “declined  the 
engagement.” 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  a  hunter’s  life  in 
South  Africa. 

W e  have  thus  borrowed  from  Mr.  Cumming’s 
narrative,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our 
remarks  on  the  originality  and  interest  of  that 
narrative,  as  well  as  of  affording  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  who  may  not  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  his  work,  an  idea  of  this  Nimrod’s 
experience  in  the  distant  wilds  of  Southern 
Africa.  Major  Rogers  shot  two  thousand 
elephants,  and  then  forgot  to  count  his  vic¬ 
tims.  Cumming  shot  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  ;  but,  taking  all  his  adventures  to¬ 
gether,  we  may  say  that,  since  the  day  when 
the  Nemean  lion  was  slain  by  the  ancient 
hero,  not  many  have  equaled,  very  few  have 
surpassed,  the  achievements  of  our  author. 
His  is  a  fame  no  intellectual  or  lofty  mind 
will  envy ;  but  it  is  a  fame  among  a  certain 
class.  The  adventures  of  Mr.  Cumming 
were  wonderful,  and  the  narrative  of  them 
deser>es  the  same  epithet.  We  have  merely 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  analyzed  their  contents.  To  all  who 
would  peruse  an  account  of  wild  life  among 
savages,  lions,  elephants,  and  all  the  array 
of  b^ts  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinary- 
region,  as  well  as  accompany  a  bold  and 
enterprising  man  through  a  career  of  romsintic 
adventure,  we  recommend  the  reading  of  th# 
work  itself.  It  is  a  startling  narrative,  full 
of  incident,  and  abounding  m  curious  infor¬ 
mation.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  habits 
of  wild  animals  should  rend  it ;  fur  Mr.  Cum¬ 
ming  intersperses  his  sporting  relations  with 
many  notices  of  “  forest  society,”  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 


Female  Miniatcu  Painter. — Miss  Sarah 
Biffin,  celebrated  as  a  miniature  painter,  and 
who  was  bom  without  hands  or  arms,  died 
on  the  6th  of  October,  in  Liverpool,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  She  was  bora  near  Bridge- 
water,'  in  ^merset,  in  1784,  and  manifest!^, 
in  early  life,  a  talent  for  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  which  she  afterward  cultivated  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  She  was  initiated  in  the 


first  rudiments  of  the  art  by  a  Mr.  Dukes, 
and  was  farther  instructed  by  Mr.  Craig,  a 
gentleman  of  much  emmence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  miniature  painter.  Under  his  tuition, 
she  attained  to  a  very  great  skill,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  in  1821,  the  “Society  of 
Arts  and  Commerce,"  for  one  of  her  pictures 
presented  her  with  a  ptize  medal,  through 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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Une  Visile  au  Roi  Louis  Philippe,  Pp.  32.  Paris,  1849. 


We  have  in  our  successive  numbers  traced 
80  closely  the  political  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
even  from  his  earlier  days  to  his  recent  exile, 
that  our  readers  will,  we  think,  expect  us  to 
follow  him  to  the  tomb  with  the  interest  and 
respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinar}’ 
men  of  m<Kiem  times.  A  general  reference 
to  the  articles  containing  successive  portioas 
of  his  history  must  dispense  us  from  repeat¬ 
ing  on  this  occasion  the  varioas  phases  in 
which  we  have  seen  his  character.  There 
have  been  portions  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
policy,  for  which  we  have  not  concealed  our 
regret,  and  even  disapprobation ;  but  we 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  had  more  fre<juentlj 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  ample  justice  to  his 
many  great  qualities,  his  varied  talents,  his 
va.st  public  services,  and  the  unblemished 
>'irtues  of  his  private  life.  Indeed,  we  can¬ 
not  better  remind  our  readers  of  our  feelings 
toward  him  than  by  extracting  the  following 
passage  from  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
French  literature,  in  our  Number  for  April, 
1^30 

“  Our  best,  we  had  almost  aiid  our  only  hope 
of  France’s  beinf;  saved  from  a  catastrophe  of 
which  we  see  so  many  various  symptoms — li{tht 
and  jtrave — is,  we  confeiis.  in  the  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  King.  We  know  not  whether  iie  was 
quite  blameless  in  all  the  circum.stances  which 
have  led  to  tlie  present  alarming  state  of  alfairs; 
we  incline  to  believe  that  be  was ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  now  desirous,  and  we  trnst 
that  he  may  be  able,  to  arrest  the  inisclhef.  Me 
is  a  man  of  talents,  of  courage,  and  of  virtue ;  his 
whole  life  has  been  a  series  of  trials,  through 
which  he  has  passed  always  with  respectability, 
generally  with  Itonor;  he  has  been  a  good  son,  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  prince — and, 
we  trust  we  are  jiistilied  in  adding,  a  grxid  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  he  was  so  in  his  youth,  and  no  man  ever 
lived,  we  believe,  whose  experience  was  more 
calculated  to  strengthen  religious  convictions. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  bis  character,  and  if  it 
shall  please  God  to  continue  to  preserve  his  life, 
and  to  fortify  his  heart,  there  is  still  hope  for 
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France  and  the  European  world.” — Quarlerhj 
Revirw,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  130. 

This  opinion,  which  was  confirmed  by  everj’ 
successive  event  of  his  public  life,  will  have 
sufficiently  prepared  our  readers  for — not 
our  surprise  indeed,  for  we  never  quite  cea.sed 
to  expect,  but — our  sincere  regret  at  his  fall, 
and  our  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes. 

Our  Number  of  March  last  conducted 
Louis  Philippe  from  the  Tuileries  to  Clare¬ 
mont;  we  now  propose  to  follow  him  into 
his  retirement  and  to  his  grave. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  the  King  and 
Queen  a.s.sumed  the  incognito  of  Count  and 
Countess  de  Neuilly ;  and  though  within 
their  own  circle  all  the  respect  and  some, 
though  very  little,  of  the  etiquette  of  royalty 
were  maintained,  the  King  fell  easily,  and 
indeed  we  may  say  naturally,  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  of  a  private  gentleman, 
'llie  vicissitudes  of  his  earlier  days,  and  the 
very  circumstances  under  which  he  accepted 
the  crown,  had  confirmed  the  innate  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  personal  tastes;  and  no  man 
certainly  that  ever  existed  could  have  step- 
.  ped  from  a  throne  into  the  mediocrity  of 
private  life  with  less  sacrifice  of  his  ordinar%' 
habits  than  Louis  Philippe.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  add,  that  he  (and  indeed  the  whole 
Koval  Family)  was  everywhere  in  England, 
and  by  all  clatMt,  treated  with  the  most 
respwtful  sympathy. 

The  course  of  his  day  was  this.  He  was 
not  an  early  riser — it  being  his  habit  to  write 
and  do  a  good  deal  of  his  business  at  night — 
and  so  to  go  to  Ix'd  late.  He  breakfasted 
with  his  whole  family  about  ten  or  eleven. 
He  then  read  his  letters  or  the  newspapers 
till  about  one,  when  he  received  visitors,  of 
,whom,  both  French  and  English,  there  was 
a  pretty  constant  succession,  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  upon  all  subjects  with  a  fluency 
and  propriety  of  diction  and  a  copiousness  of 
information,  and,  above  all,  with  an  unreserve 
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and  a  frankness  that  surprised  those  who 
were  not  already  intimate  with  him,  and — 
when  the  subject  happened  to  be  peculiarly 
important  or  exciting — would  occasionally 
astonish  even  those  who  were. 

Of  one  of  these  conversations  we  have  a 
curious  account  in  the  little  pamphlet  which 
affords  its  title  to  this  article,  and  from  which 
we  shall  make  some  extracts,  because,  bt^ing 
as  we  believe  substantially  accurate,  it  gives 
not  merely  a  lively  idea  of  the  King’s  style 
of  conversation,  but  is  from  his  own  mouth 
as  it  were  a  defence  of  some  portions  of  his 
conduct  which  have  been  unfavorably  criti¬ 
cised  both  in  France  and  England.  The 
pamphlet  is  anonymous,  but  It  contains  so 
many  details  as  to  the  author’s  visit  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  that  he  was  a  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lemoine.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he 
had  no  prerious  acquaintance,  nor,  in  fact, 
any  business  with  the  King ;  but  that,  hav¬ 
ing  been  commissioned  by  a  friend  in  Paris 
to  convey  to  the  London  post-office  some  let¬ 
ters  for  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Princes,  and 
hearing  on  his  arrival  in  London  (on  the  first 
day  of  November,  1848,)  that  some  kind  of 
epidemic  illness  (occasioned  by  the  oxydation 
of  a  leaden  cistern  that  supplied  the  water 
for  domestic  use)  had  attacked  all  the  in¬ 
mates  of  Claremont,  and  the  Queen  most 
seriously  of  all,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to 
deliver  the  letters  in  person,  and  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  Royal  Family — not 
without  some  diffidence  as  to  being  allowed 
to  reach  even  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting — 
but  with  no  intention  or  expectation  whatso¬ 
ever  of  seeing  the  King  himself.  We  shall 
abridge  (but  always  pre.serviitg  his  own  ex¬ 
pressions)  his  account  of  what  followed, 
which  is  in  every  way  characteristic  of  the 
exiled  monarch. 

The  visitor,  whose  memor)'  as.sociated  the 
King  with  the  faste  of  the  Tuileries,  was 
surprised  at  the  easy  access  to  the  royal  res¬ 
idence  ; — 

I  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  but  at  the 
Esher  station,  on  hearing  the  words  Cliremant, 
Clirrmont,  eagerly  pronounced  by  a  crowd  of  fly 
drivers,  1  guessed — with  that  intuitive  sagacity 
that  distinguishes  every  Frenchman — that  by  get¬ 
ting  into  one  of  their  carriages  I  should  probably 
reach  my  destination  without  having  to  speak  a 
word.  My  conjecture  was  right.  After  a  drive 
of  fifteen  minutes  through  a  delightful  country, 
which  was  in  all  its  details  as  trim  and  as  gay  as 
the  landscafte  scene  of  ati  Oyira  Comiqve,  I  saw 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  iron  palisades  and  gates 
of  a  handsome  domain,  and  here  I  expected  to  be 
stopped.  But  no.  The  gates  were  wide  open  ; 
the  fly  driver  drove  boldly  through ;  and  when  I 


put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  propitiate  the 
porter  that  had  emerged  from  hie  lodge,  we  had 
already  passed  the  gate,  and  his  good-humored 
countenance  and  a  friendly  wave  of  his  hand  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  Frenchman  was  not  an  intruder  at 
Claremont.  As  we  pursued  the  avenue  that 
winds  through  the  park,  I  expected  to  meet  some 
sentinel,  or  at  least  some  servant  on  the  watch.  I 
saw  nobody.  The  last  asylum  of  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly  appeared  to  be  wide  open  to  whoever  might 
please  to  enter.  At  last  the  carriage  stopped  at 
a  high  and  wide  flight  of  steps;  my  coachman 
said  a  few  words,  probably  of  well  intended  direc¬ 
tions,  but  my  reader  guesses  why  I  made  him  no 
answer.  Seeing  nobody,  I  ascended  the  steps 
and  found  myself  in  front  of  a  large  glass  door, 
half  open,  that  seemed  to  invite  me  to  enter  ;  I  did 
so,  and  found  myself  in  a  fine  vestibule,  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  which  a  servant  in  the  Orleans  livery  was 
fast  asleep.  I  took  the  liberty  of  waking  him  and 
asking  whether  1  could  see  one  of  the  aides-de- 
camp. — I*.  9. 

The  only  “  aide-de-camp  then  in  waiting. 
General  D - ”  (no  doubt  the  King’s  faith¬ 

ful  and  intelligent  friend  and  constant  atten¬ 
dant,  General  Duma.s),  happened  to  be  at 
the  moment  watching  by  the  bedside  of  poor 
M.  Vatout,  who  died  a  few  days  after  ;  but 
the  servant  took  M.  Lemoine’s  card  and 
showed  him  into  a  library,  where  he  had 
hardly  time  to  look  about  him  when  in  came 
the  King  himself,  and  a  conversation  took 
place,  of  which,  as  it  extends  over  a  couple 
of  dozen  pages,  we  can  only  extract  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages : — 

The  King  had  my  card  in  his  hand,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me — “Good  morning,  Mr.  L - ;  they 

tell  me  tirat  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  come  to 
Claremont  to  inquire  after  all  our  healths.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I  am  come  to 
an.swer  you  in  person.  Have  you  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  spare  ?  Sit  down  and  causnns.  .  ,  . 
Caustms  de  la  France.  Let  us  talk  of  France. 
Poor  France!”  and  covering  with  his  hand  that 
countenance  of  which  neither  age  nor  misfortune 
had  changed  either  the  great  lines  or  the  strong 
expression,  he  was  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and 
then  suddenly  went  on  as  if  in  continuation  of  his 
silent  thought. 

“  And  what  do  they  say  of  me  ?” 

*•  WIk),  Sire,  your  friends  or  enemies  ?” 

I  “  Ob,  as  to  my  enemies  I  know  pr<tty  well  what 
;  they  think  of  me,  and  care  very  little;  but  I  am 
anxious  about  the  opinions  of  my  friends.” 

1  hesitated  a  moment;  the  King  saw  it,  and 
tapping  me  with  a  gracious  familiarity  on  the 
knee,  said,  “  Do  you  doubt  that  I  can  bear  to  hear 
the  truth  ?  I  never  feared  it ;  and  now,  more 
than  ever,  have  a  right  to  hear  it  Come  tell  me.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  I,  frankly,  “  your  friends  com¬ 
plain  that  in  those  days  of  February  you  gave  up 
the  game  too  soon.” 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  back  on  his  chair,  and. 
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with  a  vivacity  that  one  would  not  expect  at  his 
age,  he  exclaimed — 

“  There,  again  ! — twice  within  these  twenty- 
four  hours  I  have  heard  this  reproach  !  Well,  to 

you  I  answer  as  I  did  to  Z - ,  who  came  here 

yesterday  from  Paris,  and  held  me  the  same  pain¬ 
ful  language.  Never  was  there  a  more  unfound¬ 
ed  reproach.  They  don’t  know  then — (on  ne  sail 
jMS  done)  what  really  happened.  They  don’t  know 
then — that  everybody — ministers,  friends,  servants 
— neryhody,  I  repeat,  told  me,  ‘  If  you  yield,  not  a 
drop  of  blood  will  be  shed  I’  They  don’t  know 
then — that  it  was  by  this  persuasion  that  I  was  at 
first  induced  to  change  the  ministry.  They  don’t 
know  then — that  it  was  by  this  persuasion  that 
my  abdication  was  obtained  !  Could  I — ought  I 
to  have  done,  in  opposition  to  everybody,  other¬ 
wise  than  I  did  ?  It  was  urged  upon  me  that  we 
were  upon  the  brink  of  a  civil  war.  I  would  not 
have  the  crow’n  at  the  price  of  a  civil  war.  They 
told  me, ‘The  National  Guard  demand  Reform; 
if  it  is  refused  them  blood  must  flow — the  blood 
not  of  the  of  the  agitators  only,  but  of 

the  National  Guard ;  the  well-disposed  workmen, 
the  honnites  gens — the  real  people  ;  all  these  are 
bent,  rightly  or  wrongly  we  will  not  stop  to  in¬ 
quire,  but  they  are  bent  on  reform  ;  give  them  a 
refonning  ministry  and  all  will  be  settled — all,  not 
a  shot  will  be  fired.’  It  was  then  that  I  consent¬ 
ed  to  sign  the  order  for  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  to 
prevent  the  pretext  for  a  collision.  When  that 
had  been  done,  everybody — do  you  hear  ? — etery- 
Imdy — said  that  the  insurrection  was  over,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours  all  would  be  quiet.” — P-  14. 

Here  we  suspect  that  M.  Lemoine’s  recol¬ 
lection  fiiiled  him,  or  that  he  misunderstood 
the  King,  for  we  know  that  he  has  often 
said  thiit  he  was  not  aware  of  the  orders 
given  for  the  non-resistance  of  the  trrtops ; 
that  they  were  given  by  the  new  ministry 
without  even  consulting  him.  He  no  doubt 
must  constitutionally  have  concurred  in  the 
order  if  his  ministers  had  insisted  on  it; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  hear  of  it 
till  it  had  been  done.  The  King  went 
on : — 

“  You  know  how  this  promise  was  kept !  The 
same  persons  soon  returned  to  tell  me  that  the 
‘  National  Guard  was  exasperated — that  it  would 
be  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  Thiers-Barrot  .Minis¬ 
try — that  my  own  abdication  was  now  the  ulti¬ 
matum.’  They  adder!,  that  ‘  it  was  true  that  re¬ 
sistance  was  still  possible — that  the  troops  would 
be  eventually  successful  —but  that  it  would  cost 
dear,  and  he  the  commencement  of  a  cicit  war.' 
That  idea  decidetl  me.  .  .  .  Some  pamphlet¬ 

eers  have  said  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
personal  fear — they  did  not  believe  it — none  hut 
blockheads  could — no,  no  one  in  France,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  even  my  most  rancorous  enemies.” 

M.  Lemoine  attempted  a  corresponding 
compliment,  but  the  King  interrupted  him 


by  saying,  that  “  so  low.a  calumny  was  not 
worth  a  second  word.”  What  seemed  to 
touch  him  more  nearly  was  the  silence,  the 
indifference  with  which  his  abdication  and 
departure  had  been  regarded,  or  rather  dis¬ 
regarded. 

“  When  I  was  on  the  throne  they  would  say  to 
me — ‘Sire  1  you  are  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  on 
which  rests  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world.’ 

I  smiled  internally  at  the  exaggeration,  and 
thought  my  shoulders  hardly  broad  enough  ‘  to 
support  the  peace  of  the  world.’  These,  I  said 
to  myself,  are  either  flatterers  or  over-partial 
friends  who  exaggerate  my  influence.  Well ;  a 
day  came  that  seemed  in  some  sort  to  justify  that 
opinion.  1  fell;  and  at  that  moment  an  explosion 
of  revolutionary  wars  burst  forth  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope — at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  Munich — in 
Sicily,  I»mbardy,  and  Hungary  ;  yet  not  a  voice 
— not  one — was  heard  to  ask  whether  ‘  this  man, 
whom  we  have  just  condemned  to  die  in  exile,  had 
not,  after  all,  some  little  sluire  in  that  general 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  nations  which  were 
so  generally  and  so  deplorably  interrupted  by  his 
fall.’  Whs  there  due  to  him  no  parting  word  of 
condolence — no  regret — not  even  a  remembrance 
— nothing  !" 

In  uttering  these  last  words,  the  King,  excited 
by  his  feelings,  had  risen  from  his  chair,  paced 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  library,  and  seeming  to 
forget  that  there  was  any  witness  of  his  emotion, 
while  I  followed  with  a  wondering  eye  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  one  whom  our  Opposition  papers 
had  long  ago  described  as  in  a  state  of  caducity. 

I  could  lot  but  admire  the  energy  of  that  iron 
frame,  the  strength  of  that  sonorous  voice,  and 
the  mingled  vivacity  and  dignity  of  his  air  and 
gestures.  .  .  .  I  ventured  to  say  that  France 

might  yet  enjoy  many  happy  days  under  his  in-  « 
fluence.  “France,”  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  “  does 
not  seem  to  care  for  liappiness  They  are  so 
very  Athenian,  that  they  get  tired  of  beilig  made 
happy,  as  tlie  Athenians  were  tired  of  hearing 
Aristides  called  the  Just.”  Then,  resuming  his 
gravity,  he  went  on.  “  1  may  have  some  reason 
to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  my  friends,  and  to 
wonder  at  that  of  the  better-informed  periodical 
press — but  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  blame  the 
people  of  France.  They,  indeed,  saw  my  fall,  and 
were  indifferent  to  my  loss — they  saw  me  go,  and' 
showed  no  regret  at  my  departure.  It  was  quite 
natural.  For  eighteen  years  they  had  been 
taught  to  despise,  to  detest,  the  personification  in 
me  of  that  public  authority  which  is  the  teal  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  people.  For  eighteen  years  they 
had  been  told  daily  by  a  hundred  journals,  and  in 
every  variety  of  form,  that  the  King  was  the  living 
summary  of  every  vice — that  the  King  was 
greedy  and  miserly — that  the  King  was  faithless 
and  tameless — that  the  King’s  bvart  was  cold 
and  unrelenting — and,  finally,  that  if  successive 
ministers  failed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
suflering  classes,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  narrow, 
severe,  and  selfish  policy  of  the  King.  So  when 
the  people  saw  me  go,  it  was  without  hatred, 
without  anger,  but  with  a  perfect  belief  in  Uk 
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creed  they  had  been  taught,  that  I  was  the  obstacle 
to  their  happiness.  ‘  All  onr  snfierin;^,’  thought 
they, ‘are  at  an  end!  The  King  is  gone,  and 
with  him  vice,  despotism,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people — the  shame  of  the  country  ;  above  all,  that 
plague,  which  France  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  the  most  intolerable  calamity  and  disgrace — 
authority.  Authority  is  gone — all’s  right!’  Who 
can  say  that  poor  people  were  wrong  in  reasoning 
thus  on  the  fall  of  a  King  whom  everybody  at¬ 
tacked  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  whom  nobody 
ever  defended  7” — P.  19. 

He  then  went  on  to  complain  of  particular 
misrepresentations  which  he  never  could  per- 
suaile  his  ministers  to  rectify,  as,  for  instance, 
those  concerning  the  Programme  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  the  other  republican 
promises  and  pledges  alleged  to  have  been 
given  to  facilitate  his  usurpation.  On  this 
point  he  smd — 

“  The  truth  is,  I  ascended  the  throne  with  re¬ 
luctance — with  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  what 
would  be  the  consequence.  It  required  the  urgent 
instances  of  all  those  in  whom  I  had  confidence, 
and  the  most  decisive  assurances  that  I,  and  1 
alone,  could  save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of 
anarchy.” — P.  21. 

When  the  King  complained  so  feelingly  of 
the  neglect  of  his  successive  ministers  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  personal  defence  on  such  points,  he 
did  not,  perhaps,  take  sufficiently,  into  ac¬ 
count  the  individual  share  that  most  of  those 
ministers  had  had  in  the  July  revolution,  and 
how  personally  some  of  them  must  have  felt 
the  awkwardness,  and  perhaps  the  danger  of 
pulling  down  any  of  the  scaffolding  by  which 
they  themselves  had  risen  into  power.  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  of  Eingland,  made  much  the  same 
kind  of  compltunt  of  the  ministers  that  had 
originally  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  and  in 
both  cases  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice 
to  all  parties,  that  the  ministers  were  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  democratic  principle  on 
which  the  revolutions  had  been  made,  while 
the  monarchs  very  soon  convinced  them.selves 
of  the  necessity  of  restoring  and  asserting  the 
monarchical  principle,  and  of  exercising  an 
authority  which  their  ministers  had  formerly 
opposed  in  James  II.  and  Charles  X. 

^e  following  passage  of  M.  Lemoine’s 
conversation  illustrates  this  theory.  M.  Le- 
moine  said  that  he  had  imagined  that  the 
King  had  always  managed  his  ministers  as  he 
plea^. 

“  Ah !”  replied  he,  “  there  you  are,  like  all  the 
rest !  You  have  read  so  much  about  the  invinci¬ 
ble  tenacity  of  the  King  to  his  personal  opinions, 
that  you  believe  that  I  always  had  my  own  way — 


but  not  BO.  My  opinions  were  opposed  on  all 
points,  and  by  all  sioes — and  it  was  right  that  they 
should  be  so.  I  had,  no  doubt,  my  own  personal 
views  of  political  subjects,  and  when  questions 
were  debated  before  me  in  the  Cabinet,  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  support  that  side  which  in  my  conscience 
as  King  and  as  a  Frenchman,  I  thought  the  best; 
but  my  suggestions  were  always  freely  and  often 
verv  warmly  opposed  by  those  of  the  Cabinet  who 
diflered,  and  when  I  was  in  the  minority,  I,  of 
course,  gave  way.  This  happened  very  frequently 
on  political  questions,  great  and  small — but  it 
happened  always  on  points  that  concerned  me  per¬ 
sonally.  For  instance,  on  that  very  question  of 
the  pretended  Programme  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  I 
made  incredible  efforts  to  have  it  publicly  and 
authoritatively  refuted.  I  never  could  succeed  ; 
at  last,  wearied  out  by  this  neglect  or  delay,  I 
took  up  my  own  defence,  and  wrote  with  my  own 
hand  an  answer  to  the  charge,  which  1  signed  U.a 
BoiTKGEUis  DE  Paris,  and  intended  to  print,  but 
I  thought  it  right,  out  of  a  constitiuional  scrupu¬ 
losity,  to  show  it  previously  to  Casimir  Perier, 
then  my  first  minister.  Casimir  Perier  read  my 
paper,  and  praised  it  highly.  ‘  It  was  admirable, 
unanswerable.’  Very  well,  said  I,  then  let 
us  have  it  printed.  ‘  Printed !’  exclaimed  he, 
‘God  forbid!  What!  subject  Uie  King’s  work, 
his  name,  his  person,  to  polemic  discu.«siun !’ 
But  I  don’t  give  my  name.  ‘  What  of  that  7 
It  will  me  known  immediately  to  be  yours.  In 
these  days  everything  is  known,  particularly  what 
one  tries  to  conceal.  Everybody  will  know  that 
le  Bourgeois  de  Paris  is  no  less  than  His  Majosty 
Louis  Philippe,  and  then  what  attacks,  what  sar¬ 
casms!’  You  arc  right,  I  answered,  but  how 
then  shall  we  publish  the  fact  ?  for  I  am 
resolved  not  to  lie  any  longer  under  this  false¬ 
hood  ;  it  will  grow  to  be  a  truth,  and  that  I  will 
not  endure.  The  dignity  of  the  M.marchy,  of 
authority  which  neerls  respect  even  more  than 
force,  requires  this  explanation.  ‘  Well,’  said 
Perier,  ‘  give  me  the  paper,  and  I  promise  you 
shall  have  entire  satisfaction.'  Then  you’ll 
publish  it  7  ‘  Yes^  I’ll  publi.sh  it !’  So  that 

all  France  shall  read  it  7  ‘  All  Europe !  for  I 
shall  read  it  from  the  Tribune  of  the  Chamber  as 
part  of  a  very  important  speech  which  I  am  pre¬ 
paring.’  Excellent ! — said  I,  this  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  own  plan,  and  1  thank  j’ou  sin¬ 
cerely  for  tlie  siiggesiion.  Casimir  Perier  took 
my  paper  and  put  it  into  his  portfolio— whence  it 
never  reappeared.” — P.  24. 

It  is  not,  to  us,  at  all  surprising  that  Ca.si- 
mir  Perier,  and  still  more  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  should  have  thf)ught  it  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  rerive  any  discussion  on  the  false¬ 
hoods  promulgated  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
But  the  King  had  often,  he  said,  to  complain 
of  a  like  neglect  when  there  could  be  no  such 
excuse.  There  had  been  a  long  account  cur-' 
rent  between  the  Civil  List  and  the  State, 
which  the  King  wished  to  settle,  and  obtain 
a  quietus.  The  Opposition,  both  in  the 
Chambers  and  the  newspapers,  Imd  hold  of 
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this  affiiir  to  charge  the  King  with  an  enor-  1 
mous  fraud  on  the  public. 

“You  remember,”  said  the  King  to  M.  Le- 
moine,  “  tlie  violent  debates  on  the  affair  of  the 

?<uietus,  which  afforded  such  a  good  opportunity 
or  attacks  on  my  cupidity — that  vice  from  whicn 
even  my  friends  do  not  venture  to  defend  me,  for 
the  cupidity  cf  Kinn  Limis  Philippe  is  become  a 
proverb.  ’The  Minister  of  Finance  struck  a 
balance  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  King  was 
indebted  to  the  State  in  four  millions  of  francs 
[jl;^160,000.]  M.  de  Montalivet,  the  Minister  of 
the  Civil  List — who  knew  the  real  merits  of  the 
case — appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  Council 
of  State,  where  it  was  strictly  examined  ;  and  lo ! 
that  great  affair,  which  had  made  so  much  noise, 
was  never  again  heard  of.  Do  you  know  why  7 
Simply  because  the  Council  of  State,  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  accounts,  reduced  the  balance 
from  £160,000  sterling  against  me  to  about 
jE'i.OOO  in  my  fator.  When  the  Mini.ster  of 
Finance  communicated  this  result  to  me,  I  a.<ked 
him  when  he  intended  to  bring  forward  tins  affair 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Chamber  ?  ‘  Ser'er,' 
said  he,  ‘  for  if  I  was  to  talk  to  the  Chamber  of 
tiie  quietus,  but  still  more,  if  I  was  to  venture  on 
such  an  audacity  as  to  assert  that  we  were  £2,000 
in  your  debt,  wc  should  find  black  balls  enough  in 
the  ballot-box  to  overthrow  on  the  spot  the  Minis¬ 
try,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  part.’ 
This  was  policy,  ministerial  policy,  and  you  see 
what  it  has  produced.  It  discredited  the  IVIonarch 
— it  prepaid  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy.  It  traced 
a  channel  for  the  torrent  of  Februarv,  and  you 
have  seen  with  what  facility  this  incredible  over¬ 
throw  was  accomplished. 

“  Na)-,  you  have  seen  that,  even  after  my  fall, 
which  one  might  have  expected  to  appease  calum¬ 
ny,  it  still  pursued  me.  We  all  left  France  in 
absolute  penury — we  had  nothing:  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  endowed  me  with  millions,  which 
foreseeing  my  misfortune,  I  had,  forsooth, 
sent  abroad  to  insure  myself  a  golden  exile. 
These  gentlemen  knew  to  within  a  few  francs 
how  many  millions  I  had  in  America  and  in 
England.  They  had  my  bankers*  names.  They 
could  point  out  the  street  in  New  York,  nay,  the 
S(|uare  in  I.iondon,  which  I  had  bought  with  the 
immense  savings  of  my  Civil  List!  And — as 
such  a  foreign  Crcesus  could,  of  course,  have  no 
possible  want  of  anything  from  France,  they 
sequestered  all  my  property — the  patrimony,  the 
private  fortune  of  my  children.  Poor  children  ! 
what  had  they  done?  Is  there  in  France  any 
one  citizen,  I  say  any  one,  high  or  low,  who  can 
love  his  country  better  than  they  do  ?  Is  there 
a  soldier  who  has  been  more  ready  to  shed  his 
blood  fur  it  ?  But  they  were  my  sons — that  was 
crime  enough.  Public  vengeance  re^juired  that 
those  great  Qriminals — the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
their  children — the  House  of  Orleans,  in  short, 
should  suffer  want  in  addition  to  exile.  Well, 
this  vengeance  has  been  satisfied.  We  have 
suffered  want.  Not,  good  God !  that  in  this 
noble  country,  which  has  afforded  os  refuge,  we 
have  not  also  had  offers  of  whatever  other  assist¬ 


ance  we  might  need.  These  generous  propo¬ 
sitions  crowded  upon  me,  disguised  under  the 
kindest  and  most  ingenious  and  most  delicate 
forms — but  I  declined  them  all.  I  preferred  its 
being  known  that  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
raisi^  in  V'ersailles  so  magnificent  a  monument 
to  all  the  glories  of  his  country,  had  been  reduced 
— be  and  his — to  suffer  real  privations,  and  that 
because  the  new  Governors  of  France  would 
satisfy  themselves,  before  they  restorer!  a  doit  of 
his  property,  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wealth 
of  the  European  nalnih.  Sagacious  curiosity ! 
for  it  turned  out  on  examination  by  impartial  men 
—or  who,  at  least,  were  no  friends  of  mine — 
that  the  parsimonious  nabob  had  so  strangely 
exercised  his  economical  talents  that  be  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  throne  with,  by  their  accounts,  thirty 
millions  [near  a  million  and  a  quarter,  sterling] 
of  debt.” — P.  29. 

On  this  latter  point  we  may  add  that  the 
Kin|r  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  did  not  owe  a 
sous.  We  may  also  add  that,  subsequent  to 
this  conversation,  he  was  authorized  by  law 
to  contract  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  his  patri¬ 
monial  estates  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
his  debts,  bearing  an  interest  of  5l.  per  cent., 
and  a  sinking  fund  which  is  to  pay  it  off  in 
eleven  years.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
details  of  this  affair,  but  we  have  heard  that, 
by  the  tw  ready  admission  of  debts  for 
which  the  King  could  not  be  equitably  held 
resp4insible,  as  well  as  by  other  hard  mea- 
sun‘s,  fhe  liquidation  will  be  exceedingly  and 
unjustly  onerous  to  the  House  of  Orleans. 
M.  Lemoine  thus  concludes  his  narra¬ 
tive  : — 

1  want  words  to  describe  the  vivacity,  the 
energy,  the  obvious  and  unmistakable  sincerity 
of  the  King  during  the  whole  of  this  latter  portion 
of  the  conversation.  Soineiimea  the  voice,  usual¬ 
ly  so  clear,  faltered  under  an  emotion  which  the 
noble  old  man  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  his  eyes  filled — but  it  was  a  moment¬ 
ary  feeling — the  resolution  of  the  King  mastered 
the  sensibility  of  the  man.  .  .  .  Wliile  I  was 
under  the  charm  of  this  allocution,  so  abundant, 
so  facile,  so  rich  in  its  varied  intonations,  and  so 
curious  and  interesting  in  its  matter.  General 

D -  appeared  to  announce  that  Lord  John 

Russell  was  in  the  saloon.  “  A  minister !”  said 
the  King,  smiling;  “  I  never  kept  one  waiting  in. 
France,  and  still  less  will  I  do  so  here.” 

He  then  took  a  kind  leave  of  me . . 

but  after  a  few  steps  returned  and  said,  “  Kings 
can  never  plead  their  own  cause ;  but  for  my  own. 
part,  I  fancy  that  if  I  could  personally  ple^  my 
own  cause  in  the  face  of  France  I  should  gain  it 
Talent  is  no  doubt  powerful,  and  1  know  that  the 
orators  and  writers  wlio  ara  opposed  to  me  have  a., 
great  deal  of  it;  but  truth,  after  all,  is  still  more 
powerful  than  talent.”  He  then  again  UxtL 
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leave  of  me  with  a  gracious  wish  to  see  me  again* 

— P.  34. 

That,  however,  did  not  happen.  When 
M.  Lemoine  was  about  to  return  to  Paris 
he  repeated  his  visit — but  to  the  Star  and 
Garter  Inn,  at  Richmond — where,  however, 
he  did  not  venture  to  ask  to  see  the  King, 
who  was  attending  the  bedside  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  then  seriously  ill  from  the  cause 
before  mentioned.  M.  Lemoine  was  some¬ 
what  scandalized  at  finding  the  Royal  Family 
of  France  cooped  up  at  an  m«;  but  his 
indignation  was  much  infiamed  when  he 
happened  to  return  to  Paris  on  the  day 
of  that  “  snowy,  Jlowy,  blowy”*  fete  of  the 
Constitution. — “  I  had  left  royalty,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  in  a  village  inn,  and  I  found  M. 
Marrast  under  a  canopy  of  state !” 

W^e  have  made  large  extracts  from  this 
this  little  pamphlet,  because  we  have  reason  | 
to  believe  that,  bating  some  little  mistakes, 
from  which  the  recollection  of  so  long  and 
varied  a  conversation  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
empt,  it  is  accurate  enough  in  its  general 
character  and  style ;  and  we  know  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
very  much  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  to 
other  Nisitors  when  the  conversation  happened 
to  take  the  like  turn. 

His  conversation  was,  however,  as  diver¬ 
sified  as  his  visitors,  and,  amu-sing  and  often 
instructive  to  all,  it  was  appropriate  to  each. 
His  own  life  was  a  fruitful  topic,  on  which 
he  was  always  ready  to  speak  with  frankness, 
and  with  a  singular  indulgence  to  the  curi¬ 
osity  or  even  the  criticism  of  his  auditors. 
Like  kings  much  his  inferiors  in  general 
powers,  he  had  an  excellent  memory  for 
family  history,  as  well  as  for  the  events  of 
his  own  long  and  varied  times.  His  mere 
book  learning  he  had  not,  it  seems,  much 
improved  since  his  early  days ;  but  he  was 
familiar  with  current  literature,  and  he 
surprised  his  English  friends  by  a  more 
acciuate  acquaintance  with,  and  habitual  | 
quotation  from,  Shakspeare,  than  they  had  | 
heard  from  any  foreigner,  or,  indeed,  from 
many  well-educated  Englishmen.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  M.  M.  Scribe 
iuid  Halev’y  came  to  England  to  bring  out 
their  opera,  founded  on  The  Tempest.  Loms 
Philippe  had  a  fondness  for  the  theatre,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  this  opera,  not 
merely  as  a  work  of  art,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  authors,  for  one,  at  least,  of  whom  it 

*  Our  early  friend  Mr.  George  Ellis’s  translation 
of  the  A'troM,  Pluviou,  Ventott  of  the  Republican 
calendar. 


seems  he  had  some  private  motives  of  kind¬ 
ness.  He  received  them  at  his  bedside,  at 
Claremont,  and  entered  into  all  the  details 
of  their  piece,  and  made  a  judicious  critique 
on  their  work  as  compared  with  Shakspeare ’s 
original,  some  pa-ssages  of  which  he  explained 
to  them ;  and  he  then  ran  through  some 
other  of  Shakspeare’s  plays — Henry  VIII. 
for  instance — in  which  he  saw  great  operati- 
cal  capabilities,  and  he  opened  the  matter 
so  vividly  to  them,  that  we  have  heard  that 
M.  Scribe  immediately  set  about  realizing 
his  idea.  A  little  before  these  gentlemen 
took  their  leave,  an  English  nsitor  came  in, 
with  whom  he  continued  in  English  the 
conversation  on  Shakspeare,  with  a  feeling 
for  the  poet’s  characteristic  excellences 
which  his  auditor  would  probably  never 
have  suspected  but  for  his  accidentJil  arrival 
when  the  subject  happened  to  be  on  the 
tapis. 

In  truth,  the  King  both  spoke  and  wrote 
English  with  singular  correctness.  There  are 
sentences  in  the  account  of  his  escape,  in  our 
last  March  number,  which  were  entirely 
written  by  him,  and  which  are  not,  in  point 
of  Anglicism,  distinguishable,  we  think,  from 
the  rest.  He  certainly  luid  acquired  a  more 
idiomatic  use  of  English  than  any  we  ever 
knew  of  the  many  thou.sand  emigrants  whom 
the  first  revolution  threw  upon  our  shores. 
This  may  be  specially  attributed  to  the  early 
proficiency  that  he  attained  in  our  language 
under  the  judicious  direction  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  (though  she  herself  hardly  knew 
three  words  of  English,)  and  from  his  subse¬ 
quent  residences  in  America  and  England. 
But  he  had  a  natural  and  general  turn  for 
languages.  He  spoke,  we  are  assured,  like  a 
native,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  and 
we  have  heard  that  last  year,  at  a  private 
concert,  he  surprised  Mademoiselle  Jenny 
Lind,  by  making  her  a  compliment  in  very 
good  Swedish.  We  have  heard  a  curious 
anecdote,  which  was  brought  to  light  bv  a 
I  gentleman’s  jocularly  calling  him  Mr. 

I  liam  Smith,  m  allusion  to  his  haring  made 
his  escape  from  France  in  that  character, 
which  his  knowledge  of  English  enabled  him 
to  support  so  well.  “Oh:’  said  the  King, 
gayly,  “  I  have  another  and  earlier  Engli^ 
name :  I  am  also  Mr.  George  White,  at  yoUr 
service.”  “  How  so,  sir  V’  “  W’hy,  after 
the  Hundred  Days,  I  drew  up  a  relation  of 
my  own  share  m  the  transactions  of  that 
I  time,  and  I  wished  to  have  it  printed  for  a 
very  limited  and  confidential  circulation  to  a 
few  friends.  So  I  had  a  press  set  up  in  my 
house  at  Twickenham,  and  hired  a  couple  of 
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journeymen  printers,  who  worked  it  under 
lock  and  key  ;  but  after  all  these  precautions, 

I  was  taken  quite  aback,  by  being  told  that  if 
any  single  copy  should  get,  either  by  trea¬ 
chery  or  negligence,  into  strange  hands,  the 
volume  might  be  reprinted  and  published 
with  impunity ;  and  that  the  only  remedy 
for  this  was  to  enter  the  book  at  Stationers’ 
Hall.  So  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall,  where  for,  I  think,  the  fee  of 
two  shillings,  I  entered  my  work  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  George  White,  of  Twickenham." 

Tliis  is  the  work  of  which  some  copies 
were  found  in  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries  by 
the  mob,  which  the  poor  Archbishop  of  Paris 
especially  eulogized  for  its  “  respect  for  pro¬ 
perty  and  one,  fallinj^  into  the  hands  of  a 
printer,  has  been  repubh.shed  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  “  Mim  Journal — B vene?nenis 
de  1815,  par  Louis  Philippe  d"  Orlians,  Ex- 
Roi  des  Francois." 

But  we  must  return  to  Louis  Philippe’s 
daily  life  in  his  exile.  After  9<>me  hours  thus 
employed  in  receiving  visits  or  on  business, 
he  took,  in  fine  weather,  a  walk — frtnjuently 
a  long  one — with  the  Queen,  and  almost  in 
all  weathers  a  drive  with  her  Majesty  and 
one  of  her  ladies — ordinarily  in  an  equipage 
only  remarkable  for  its  plainness.  iVinongst 
the  first  remittances  of  property  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  was  one  of  his  handsome 
carriages  ;  but  that  was  seldom  iLsed.  At 
half-piist  six  dinner  was  served — in  the  first 
days,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  domestic  estab¬ 
lishment,  of  extreme  frugalitg — which  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  in  his  conversation  with  M.  Lemoine. 
Subso(juently  it  was  like  a  good  count  rj-  gen¬ 
tleman’s  table — plenty  of  plain  gfM)d  things, 
but  no  ostentation  or  profusion.  All  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren,  even  the  very  young¬ 
est,  dined  at  the  same  time  and  table  with 
him.  He  had  something  particularly  fatherly 
in  his  character,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  had  his  children  about  him.  It  was 
something  new  to  a  ^^sitor’s  eye  to  see  all 
these  children,  two  or  three  of  them  almost 
infants,  sitting  at  table  intermixed  with  the 
elder  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  a  few  English 
and  many  French  occasional  guests.  The 
King  (whether  from  an  early  imitation  of 
Enj^ish  manners,  we  know  not)  always 
carved  (as  he  used  to  do  at  the  Tuileries) 
the  piece  de  risistance,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
kind  of  good-humored  pride  in  the  dexterity 
and  attention  with  which  he  helped  evcr)’- 
body  all  round  the  table.  He  himself  was 
moaerate,  though  not  abstemious,  both  in 
eating  and  drinkmg ;  and  immediately  at  the 


end  of  the  dessert  all  moved  from  table  at  a 
movement  by  the  Queen,  and  followed  their 
Majesties  into  the  saloon. 

When  there,  coffee  was  immediately 
seized,  and  afterwards  a  tea-table.  This 
was  the  joyous  hour  for  the  children.  One 
of  the  elder  Princes  would  amuse  them  with 
some  new  toy — a  magic  lantern,  a  lottery,  or 
some  general  game— or  they  would  riot 
about  the  room,  and  escalade  and  stumi  the 
King’s  chair  as  if  it  were  a  breach  in  a  fort¬ 
ress.  This  seemed  to  delight  the ,  King. 
The  Queen,  the  Princesses,  and  the  ladies 
worked  at  a  round  table  :  sometimes  her 
Majesty  had  a  table  of  whist.  'Tlie  King 
generally  sat  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  either  read  the  newspapers  or  conversed 
— especially  with  any  visitor.  If  amidst  the 
va.st  variety  of  his  conversation  a  doubt 
should  happen  to  occur  on  any  topic,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  excellent  memorj'  and 
judgment  of  the  Queen,  on  which  he  seemed 
to  place  the  most  entire  reliance,  or  to  such 
one  of  the  Princes  as  he  thought  likely  to  be 
best  acquainted  with  the  topic  in  hand  ; — to 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  general  subjects  of 
policy — to  the  Duke  d’Aumale  on  points  of 
antiquity,  or  literature,  or  of  Africa — to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  on  naval  or  mechanical 
matters,  or  places  that  he  had  happened  to 
see — and  so  on.  He  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  bringing  forward  the  special 
accomplishments  of  each,  and  they  in  general 
answered  his  appeals  with  an  intelligence 
and  accuracy  that  justified  his  paternal 
pride,  which  was  evidently  one  of  his  strong¬ 
est  feelings.  It  was  impossible  to  be  half  an 
hour  in  his  company  without  seeing  some  in¬ 
dication  of  his  remarkable  respect  f>»r  the 
Queen  and  affection  for  his  children. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  thoughts  that  must 
have  weighed  upm  his  mind,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  had  a  strong  tendency  to  cheerfulne.ss 
and  even  gayety  ;  and  he  enlivened  even 
graver  topics  by  a  ready  abundance  of  pleas¬ 
ant  illustrations  and  anecdotes  of  all  the  re¬ 
markable  men  he  had  seen  or  known — and 
he  had  seen  and  known  everj’  man  who  has 
made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  the  last 
seventy  years;  except,  we  believe,  Buona¬ 
parte — about  whom,  however,  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  store  of  anecdotes. 

He  was,  chiefly  perhaps  from  his  original 
temper,  but  partly  no  doubt  from  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  own  life,  very  lenient  in  his 
opinions  of  others,  and  placable  even  towards 
his  enemies.  One  unpremeditated  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  instance  of  this  feeling  is  worth 
preser\ing.  One  evening  at  Claremont^ 
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when  the  French  papers  had  brought  an 
account  of  the  National  As-sembly’s  having 

SLssed  the  law  of  banishment  against  the 
ouse  of  Orleans — a  measure  which  every 
individual  of  the  family  felt  to  be  “  the  ttu- 
Undfst  rut  of  all  ” — the  person  who  was 
reading  the  paper  began  with,  of  course,  the 
list  of  the  majority  who  had  carried  the  vote 
of  exclusion,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  name 
that  oanht  not  to  have  been  on  that  side ;  at 
this  name  one  of  the  Princes  made  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise  and  indignation — 

“  Comment — celui-l'a  f"  The  King  quietly 
interposed,  saj-ing  to  the  reader,  “  Lamez  la 
celte  Hite  ;  passez  a  ceux  qui  out  vote  pour 
nous  ” — (and  turning  to  the  Princes),  “  oub- 
lions  les  aulrei” 

His  body  had  always  been  as  vigorous  as 
his  mind.  He  had  of  late  years  begun  to 
stoop  a  little  ;  but  he  was  remarkably  active 
and  firm  on  his  limbs,  and  showed  more  of 
the  peculiar  vivacity  of  his  country  in  his 
movements  thdn,  we  think,  in  any  other 
point.  This,  as  well  as  his  nice  tact  and 
courteous  temper,  was  strongly  shown  by  a 
^-isit  which  he  paid  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
Drayton  Manor  in  the  winter  of  1848.  When 
the  illness  of  the  Royal  Family  rendered  it 
advisable  to  remove  from  Claremont,  Sir 
Robert  had,  very  considerately,  placed  Dray¬ 
ton  at  their  disposal ;  the  King,  though  he 
did  not  accept  the  offer,  was  very  grateful 
for  such  an  attention,  and  thought  he  could 
not  more  appropriately  acknowledge  it  than 
by  a  visit,  which  would  afford  Sir  Robert 
the  opportunity  of  showing  him  the  place 
itself,  of  the  creation  of  which,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  art  it  contained,  he 
was  justly  proud.  Accordingly,  and  to  mark 
the'compliment  more  strongly,  he  made  the 
journey  and  back — about  260  miles — in  one 
day  ;  almost  the  shortest  of  the  year,  the 
1 8th  of  December,  leaving  Claremont  in  the 
morning  and  returning  at  night — a  great 
effort  for  a  man  of  seventy-five ! 

This  state  of  strength,  health,  and  spirits 
seemed,  to  ordinary  observers  at  least,  unim¬ 
paired  till  about  the  end  of  February  last, 
when  he  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  removed 
to  Richmond  for  change  of  scene.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Claremont  in  March,  apparently 
much  improved ;  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
however,  he  was  seized  with  a  general  de- 
lality,  but  particularly  of  the  legs,  which, 
without  any  considerable  pain  or  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  mental  activity,  had  so  immediate 
an  effect  on  his  countenance,  that  a  person 
who  revisited  him  after  a  week’s  absence  was 
much  shocked  with  the  change.  He  for  a 


short  time  kept  hLs  bed  ;  but  he  seemed  to 
rally  again,  and  on  the  22d  May  removed 
for  a  few  weeks  to  St.  Leonard’s ;  and  as  no 
positive  complaint  was  apparent  but  the 
weakness  of  his  legs,  and  that  his  spirits  and 
general  health  seemed  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  there  was  no  very  serious  alarm  felt, 
or  at  least  publicly  avowed — though  cer¬ 
tainly  his  physicians  and  his  confidential 
attendants  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  apprehensive  that  there  was  some 
organic  disease ;  and  it  is  to  the  impression 
of  some  immediate  danger  that  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  visits  paid  to  St.  Leonard’s  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  June  by  MM. 
Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Duchatel  ;  but  even 
those  gentlemen  left  England,  we  believe, 
with  hopes  that  the  danger  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  imd  that  a  recovery  was  probable. 
On  the  18ih  July  he  left  St.  Leonard’s  for 
London,  where  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  assist  at  the  first  communion  of  the  young 
Count  de  Paris.  The  ceremony — which 
took  place  in  the  French  Chapel  on  the  20th 
of  July — besides  its  high  religious  import, 
was  striking.  On  one  side  of  the  choir  were 
the  venerable  aspects  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  their  numerous  family  and  attendants ; 
on  the  other,  opposite  to  tliem,  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen  of  noble  families — contem¬ 
poraries  and  former  play-fellows  of  the  Prince 
— who  had  come  expressly  from  France  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  rite.  It  looked  like  a 
kind  of  inauguration  of  the  heir  of  the  mon¬ 
archy.  This  was  the  last  appearance  of  the 
King  in  anything  like  public.  On  his  return 
to  Claremont  he  seemed  to  improve  ;  there 
wa.s  at  least  no  visible  increase  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  though  no  doubt  the  fears  of  his  more 
immediate  attendants  must  have  been  little 
dimini.shed.  On  the  23d  he  dined  as  usual 
with  his  family — for  the  last  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Augu.st  a  lady 
for  whom  the  King  had  a  particular  regard 
dined  at  Claremont.  He  did  not  appear  at 
table,  but,  anxious  to  show  her  attention,  he 
came  after  dinner  into  the  saloon,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  his  usual  cheerful  aflFability.  But 
the  exertion  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  saloon  he 
fainted,  but  very  soon  recovered  his  senses, 
and  being  put  to  bed,  had  above  ten  hours  of 
placid  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  said  he  had 
never  before  in  his  whole  life  slept  so  long 
and  so  soundly.  But  it  was  doomed  to  be 
liis  last  repose  in  this  world. 

About  noon,  on  the  25th  of  August,  his 
physician  found  that  a  sharp  fever  had  su- 
pen’ened,  and  with  great  tact  discovered  at 
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once  that  the  fatal  hour  was  at  hand.  After 
a  short  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  intelligence  to  his  {)atient,  which  he 
did  in  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  King  re¬ 
ceived  the  announcement  with — for  a  mo¬ 
ment — something  of  incredulous  surprise  and 
regret,  but  quickly  recovered  his  tang-froid, 
and  accepted  his  destiny  with  the  calmness 
and  resolution  which  had  characterized  his 
whole  life.  He  remained  alone  with  the 
Queen  for  some  lime :  no  one  can  tell  what 
passed  between  that  roj’al  couple,  than  which 
there,  perhaps,  never  existed  one  in  any  rank 
of  life  so  long,  so  uninterruptedly,  and  so 
entirely  happy  in  each  other — bound  to¬ 
gether  by  so  many  domestic  ties — by  the 
participation  of  such  exalted  fortunes,  and 
by  the  dearer  trials  of  such  reverses  and  vi- 
cis.situdes.  When  at  last  one  of  the  King’s 
confidential  attendants  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  room,  he  saw  the  aged  couple — the  King 
sitting  in  his  usual  chair,  and  the  Queen 
standing  opposite  to  him — motionless  and 
tearless,  with  eyes  fixed  on  each  other — like 
statues.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  the 
King,  with  a  firm  yet  interrupted  voice,  said 
to  him  (we  give  the  account  in  the  very 
words  repeated  to  us,)  “  Vou»  arez,  satis  j 
tioutej  uion  auii,apftns  ce  gut  vieni  de  st  par¬ 
ser  ....  On  m'a  dotine  man  conye  .... 
Ilfaut  parlir  .  .  .  .  It  J'aut  ae  separtr  .  .  . 
II  par  nit  que  k  bon  IHeu  co  me  rappeler  ii 
lui."  This  he  repeated  with  an  increasing 
tenderness  of  voice  two  or  three  times.  He 
then  recollected  that  about  four  months  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  writing  some  notes — rela¬ 
tive  (we  believe)  to  his  return  to  France  in 
1814 — and  said  that  he  had  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  an  anecdote  which  he  wished  to 
have  finished.  He  asked  for  the  bunch  of 
keys  he  always  wore,  and  told  General  Du¬ 
mas,  who  was  now  at  his  bedside,  to  go  to 
such  a  cabinet  where  he  should  find  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  General  seemed  not  to  know  which 
key  to  use,  upon  which  the  King  said  with  a 
smile,  “  I  could  never  teach  you  to  distm- 
guish  my  keys,”  and,  taking  the  bunch  with 
a  trembling  hand  that  did  not  answer  to  the 
energy  of  the  mind,  he  took  off  the  key,  and 
gave  the  General  exact  directions  as  to  the 
shape  and  place  of  the  paper.  When  the 
paper  was  brought,  the  King  said,  “  My  hand 
is  already  too  cold  to  write,  but  I  will  dictate 
to  you.”  'ITie  General  sat  down  at  the  bed¬ 
side  and  began  to  write ;  and  then  followed 
two  small  incidents  which  showed  the  perfect 
— the  minute — possession  of  his  faculties 
even  in  this  supreme  moment.  Without 
looking  at  the  paper,  or  asking  what  was  the 


last  word  he  had  written,  now  four  months 
since,  he  went  on  with  his  narrative  with  the 
very  next  word  that  the  sense  required ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  General  writing,  as  he 
thought,  on  his  own  original  paper,  he  said, 

“You  are  not  writing  on  my  manuscript,  I 
hope ;”  but  the  General  showed  him  that  it 
was  a  loose  sheet  which  he  had  only  placed 
on  the  manuscript  to  enable  him  to  hold  it 
more  steadily.  We  have  gathered  that  the 
anecdote  itself  was  of  no  great  importance, 
and  was  one  which  he  had  often  told ;  but  in 
the  manuscript  it  had  broken  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence,  and  as  it  completed  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  Memoirs,  he  did  not  choose  to  leave 
it  imperfect. 

When  this  affair,  which  occupied  but  a 
short  time,  was  over,  he  dictated  to  the 
Queen  a  kind  of  codicil  to  his  w  ill,  “  to  leave 
testimony  of  his  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  services  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
faithful  of  his  friends,  followers,  and  ser¬ 
vants.”  He  then  announced  his  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church — caused 
his  chaplain,  the  Abbe  Guelle,  to  be  sum¬ 
moned — and  desired  that  all  his  children  and 
grandchildren  then  at  Claremont,  with  his 
and  their  attendants,  and  in  short  the  whole 
housc'hold,  should  be  assembled  to  witness 
these  last  acts  of  devotion  ;  and  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  “  he  discharged,”  says  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  event,  “  all  the  duties  of 
religion  with  the  most  perfect  Christian  resig¬ 
nation,  a  stoical  firmness,  and  a  simplicity 
which  is  the  real  evidence  of  human  great¬ 
ness.”  The  Queen  and  all  their  children  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time,  kneeling,  weeping, 
and  praying  around  the  bed,  the  King  ap¬ 
pearing  perfectly  sensible  and  tranquil,  and 
recognizing  with  a  look  of  affection  every  eye 
that  occasionally  was  raised  to  him.  The 
fever  increased  in  the  night,  but  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  afl'ect  his  mental  com¬ 
posure  :  nay,  he  seemed  at  one  moment  to 
ieel  so  much  better  as  to  give  a  gleam  of  • 
hope,  which  he  accepted  with  alacrity. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th  he  called  his  physican,  and  said  “  En 
verite,  Docieur,je  me  trouve  bien — je  crois  que 
vous  voua  trompez,  et  que  je  ne  partirai  pas 
cette  fois-ci."  The  Doctor’s  answer  was  only 
to  feel  his  pulse  and  to  shake  his  head ;  but 
the  King  replied  with  some  vivacity,  “  Ah, 
mon  cher  Dobteur,  ceci  n'est  pas  un  fair  trial 
(so),  car  je  viens  de  tousser,  et  cela  agile  U 
pouls” — BO  clear  was  his  mind  and  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  hope.  These  were  nearly  the  last 
words  he  spoke ;  but  even  after  he  ceased  to 
speak,  his  eye  distinguished  benignantly  the 
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persons  around.  At  length  he  closed  hLs  j 
eyes,  and  after  an  hour  of  sighs,  but  with  no 
apparent  pain,  he  expired  (at  8  a.  m.),  still 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends.  “  II 
est  mart,"  repeated  to  us  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene,  "comme  un  Chretien  doit  mourir — 
eomme  un  tape  et  un  toldat  savetit  mourir." 

It  was  observed  as  a  kind  of  consolation, 
that  he  did  not  expire  on  the  25th — the  dap 
of  St.  Louis,  a  great  family  festival — the 
fits,  indeed,  of  his  whole  race,  of  all  that 
have  home,  or  are  to  bear,  the  name  of  Lou- 
it— over  which  his  death  on  that  day  would 
have  thrown  a  long  and  gloomy  shade. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  on  Mondav, 
the  2nd  of  September,  with  as  little  parade 
as  possible,  to  a  private  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Wey bridge,  and  there  deposited 
temporarily,  in  the  expectation  that  the  re¬ 
proach  to  an  ancient  republic  may  not  be  in 
this  case  applicable  to  France — "Inpraia  pa- 
tria,  ne  quidem  ossa  habebis,”  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  agreeably  to  the  hope  expressed  in  the 
iruscription  on  their  present  resting-place — 
“  Hie  jacent  donee  in  patriam,  avitas  inter  ei- 
veres,  Leo  adjuvants,  transferentur" — that 
they  may  be  hereafter  conveyed  to  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  Dreux,  which  his  piety  had  rai.sed  over 
the  remains  of  his  maternal  .mcestors,  where 
he  had  already  laid  some  of  his  children,  and 
where  he  hoped  that  he  himself,  his  partner, 
and  their  descendants,  might  ultimately  re¬ 
pose. 

Some  sensation  was  made  by  the  sympa¬ 
thy  evinced  by  the  Count  de  Chambord  or¬ 
dering  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  kins¬ 
man  ; — this  was  decent  and  becoming,  and 
wluit  might  be  expected — but  a  still  more 
serious  one  h<is  been  produced  by  masses 
spontaneously  celebrated  in  several  parts  of 
France — at  Versailles,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  and  many  other  important  places, 
but,  above  all,  one  ordered  by  General  Chan- 
gamier  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
attended  by  a  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  France,  under  circumstances 
that  give  it,  as  well  as  other  demonstrations, 
considerable  political  importance  iis  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  Revolution. 

The  singular  anxiety  to  finish  the  anecdote 
which  he  had  been  writing  has  given  rise  to 
an  idea  that  he  has  left  a  Journal,  day  by 
day,  of  his  whole  Ufe.  This  Ve  understand 
is  not  exactly  so.  Our  readers  know  that 
one  of  the  pomts  of  the  singular  but  admira- 
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ble  education  that  Madame  de  Genlis  gave 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  brother  was  to  teach 
them  to  examine  and  regulate  their  mind  and 
conduct  by  the  keeping  of  a  Journal ;  and 
this  Louis  Philippe  had  done,  not,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  continuously,  not  even  perhaps  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  bxisy  life,  but  for  particu¬ 
lar  periods — during  seasons  either  of  peculiar 
interest  or  of  unusual  leisure.  A  fragment 
of  his  early  Journal,  extending  from  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1790  to  the  summer  of  1791,  ws-s 
lost  or  stolen  in  the  tumults  and  pillage  of 
the  first  Rt* volution,  as  the  memoirs  of  1815 
have  been  in  the  late  one,  and,  like  these, 
were  published  by  an  illegitimate  pf>ssessor. 
That  most  curioas  little  tract  had  become 
ver}'  rare — so  rare,  indeed,  that  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe  himself  had  not  a  copy,  till  a  friend  of 
ours  lately  presented  him  the  copy  from 
which  we  ourselves  h.id  made  a  translation, 
which  was  published  in  extenso  in  our  article 
on  The  Personal  llistorp  of  Louis  Philippe. 
(Quar.  Rev,  vol.  lii.)  The  King  had  also 
written  and  printed  the  Journal  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days,  just  mentioned ;  luid  we  were 
permitted  to  see  and  make  extracts  in  our  last 
March  Number  from  his  Journal  of  February 
and  March,  1848.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Claremont,  us  at  for¬ 
mer  intervals  of  repose,  he  amu.sed  himself  in 
recording  his  recollections ;  but  no  informa¬ 
tion  has  yet  transpired  of  the  extent  (either 
as  to  bulk  or  time)  of  what  he  may  have  left 
— beyond  the  conjecture  (which  is,  however, 
only  founded  on  an  accidental  expre.s.si(>n  of 
his  which  was  repeated  to  us  .some  months 
ago)  that  the  portion  which  he  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  complete  related  to  his  return  to 
France  in  1814.  We  confe.ss,  however,  that 
we  have  in  any  ca.se  less  curiosity  about  re¬ 
collected  memoirs  than  about  those  written 
from  day  to  day  in  the  frankness  of  youth,  or 
under  the  vivid  impres.sion  of  the  living  events. 
The  former  cla.ss  must  inevitablv  partake 
somewhat  of  a  more  partial  or  perhaps  con¬ 
troversial  character.  But  whatever  Louis 
Philippe  may  have  left,  it  will  still  be  curioas 
and  valuable  as  the  production  of  so  |M)wer- 
ful  a  mind,  always  engaged  in,  and  for  a  long 
period  actually  directing,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary'  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
modem  world.  Its  publication,  however, 
must  be  of  cours<‘  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
and  of  matura  deliberation,  and  we  have  not 
as  yet  heard  even  a  rumor  on  the  subject. 
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At  any  other  moment  than  that  of  the  late 
apparently  imminent  triumph  of  democracy 
throughout  Europe,  and  overthrow  of  all 
thrones  and  time-honored  institutions ;  when 
Vienna’s  self  lay,  or  had  but  just  lain,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  triumphant  mob ;  when  red  re¬ 
publicans  were  trumpeting  far  and  wide  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  era  of  Equality ;  at 
any  other  moment,  we  sjjy,  the  fall  of  the 
gallant  Hungarian  nation  bene;ith  the  arms 
of  invading  Russia  would  have  culled  forth  a 
burst  of  indignant  execration  from  the  whole 
of  the  civiliz^  world ;  an  execration,  which 
would  probably  not  have  exhausted  itself  in 
cries  and  groans,  but  have  deraauded  and  en- 
forctd,  arms  in  hand,  the  just  liberties  of 
Hungarv",  driving  back  the  interloping  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  Czar  to  the  boundless  steppes  of 
their  barbaric  territory. 

There  can  be  no  d^oubt  whatever  that  n 
the  main  question  at  issue  lH‘twixt  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  and  the  Hungarian  nation,  or 
let  us  say  the  Magyars,  the  latter  had  right 
on  their  side ;  and  that  despotic  power  alone 
has  crushed  Hungary,  as  it  once  did  Poland, 
almost  without  a  semblance  of  law  or  of  rea¬ 
son. 

We  repeat  that  England,  more  especially, 
and  the  English  nation,  were  prevented  from 
protesting  agjiinst  Russian  intervention,  and 
enforcing  that  piotest  by  arms,  mainly  by  the 
almost  universal  dread  of  democratic  violence 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  educated  clas¬ 
ses  of  this  country,  and  which,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  was  even  a  stronger  feeling  than  our  na¬ 
tional  hatred  of  despotism  and  sympathy  with 
freedom — sympathy,  let  us  say,  with  a  bold 
and  gallant  nation  defending  its  hereditary 
liberties,  secured  to  it  by  as  honon*d  and  as 
time-wom  a  charter  as  our  own.  We  believe 
that  at  a  calmer  era  England  would  not  have 
mfftrtd  this  oppression  of  Hungary,  one  of 
the  oldest  constitutional  monarchies  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  political  institutions  bearing  the 
strongest  affinity  to  our  own.  But  the  whole 
'‘situation”  was  so  complicated  and  peculiar 
that  our  national  sympathies  were  weakened, 
nay,  well  nigh  annihilated,  for  the  time  ;  so 
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that  the  nation,  upon  the  whole,  was  best 
content  to  be  a  passive  looker  on,  and  not  to 
interfere  in  any  of  the  foreign  quarrels  be¬ 
twixt  kings  and  people. 

And  who  that  remembers  the  alarming 
prospects  of  that  hour  can  feel  suprise  at 
this  circumstance  ?  In  F ranee  republicanism 
was  triumphant ;  red  republicanism  seemed 
near  the  goal  of  victory ;  in  Italy  almost  every 
ruler,  save  the  King  of  Naples,  had  for  the 
time  been  virtually  or  formally  deposed  and 
banished  ;  in  Germany  most  of  the  minor 
princes  in  a  body  had  resolved  to  abandon 
their  hereditary  dominions  ;  Dresden  and 
Berlin  had  been  saved  from  republican  sway 
only  after  many  days’  fighting  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  latter  city  the  king  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  mob  ;  even  in  the  capital  of  civilized  au¬ 
tocracy,  ( for  Russia  is  “  hors  de  ligne,”)  even 
in  Vienna,  the  old  system  was  overthrown ; 
the  revolutionists,  arms  in  their  hands,  had 
obtained  possession  (>f  the  city,  from  which 
its  emperor  had  fled ;  in  fact,  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  the  total  overthrow  of  order  appeared 
imminent,  and  the  supremacy  of  r(‘d  repub¬ 
licanism — anarchy  of  the  most  fearful  nature 
— appeared  to  be  danger  of  the  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  educated 
classes  of  this  country,  though  they  knew 
that  much  of  oppression  was  implied  in  auto¬ 
cratic  sway,  desired  to  see  the  democratic 
movement  stayed  throughout  the  world  at 
whatever  cost ;  to  have  these  billows  of  popu¬ 
lar  emotion  cast  back  for  a  while  from  the 
rock  of  authority ;  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  infliction  of  wrong  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  rather  than  that  all  the  mon¬ 
archies  of  Europe  should,  be  crushed  by  the 
impending  storm. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  and  the  Romans  were  alike  treated  with 
the  grossest  mjnstice,  and  suffered  to  be  thus 
treated  without  any  efiectual  protest  from 
our  nation.  It  was  difficult,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible,  to  isolate  these  cases  amidst  the 
general  whirl  of  events,  when  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  law  and  government  lay  at  stake, 
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when  crowns  were  shattering,  mobs  yelling, 
blood  flowing  in  streams  from  fiercest  civil 
strife.  At  such  an  hour,  what  could  the 
Goddess  of  Freedom  do  but  blush,  and  stand, 
her  face  averted,  listing  imwillingly  to  the 
echoes  of  such  a  strife  ?  And,  perhaps,  this 
attitude  best  befitted  England,  as  freedom’s 
representative,  at  that  stem  hour. 

In  politics,  especially  in  foreign  politics, 
we  rarely  seem  able  to  do  that  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  he»t ;  there  is  no  such  best  to  find ;  we 
must  be  contented  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils ! 

The  issue  of  that  great  struggle  was  the 
temporary  restoration  of  order,  coupled, 
almost  of  necessity,  with  many  mmor  acts 
of  injustice,  the  very  worst  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  robbeiy  of  those  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  the  last  four  centuries  ; 
not  undisturbed,  indeed,  but  still  recognized 
on  the  whole,  even  by  the  House  of  Haps- 
burgh,  and  gloried  in  by  the  Magyar  race. 
Yet  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  the 
question  as  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
was  one  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature ; 
and  we  may  as  well  add  that  o«r  views  of 
the  subject  are  tmI  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  works  recently  published  on  the 
subject,  which  are  productions  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  partisan  character,  and  only  show 
one  side  of  every  question  at  issue. 

So  much,  however,  is  certain ;  Hungary 
has  enjoyed  a  free  constitution  for  at  least 
four  centuries,  for  the  last  three  of  which 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  have 
been  its  constitutional  sovereigns,  much 
after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Electors  of 
Hanover,  despotic  in  their  own  hereditary 
dominions,  were  the  constitutional  rulers  of 
this  country.  The  diflference  betwizt  the 
two  cases  lay  mainly  in  this:  that  while 
Hanover  was  a  petty  territory, — insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  British  empire, — 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  on  the  other  hand,  surpassed 
Hungary  in  extent  and  importance.  This 
they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  do  in  1549, 
when  Ferdinand  of  Austria  first  mounted 
the  Hungarian  throne,  by  virtue  of  a  false 
and  a  surreptitious  election,  not  recr^nized 
by  the  nation;  for  Hungary  had  formally 
chosen  another  sovereign,  John  Zapolya, 
but  finally  acceded  to  Ferdinand’s  election, 
from  the  dread  of  a  Turkish  invasion,  which 
necessarily  combined  all  arms  against  the 
infidel.  * 

Gradually  the  House  of  Austria  prosper¬ 
ed,  and  spread  their  “  stakes”  abrr^ : 
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Austria  became  a  mighty  empire ;  Hungary', 
though  still  an  important  monarchy,  was 
scarcely  competent  singly  to  cope  with  that 
empire,  though  the  sprrit  of  its  people  -was 
never  damped :  and  her  national  parliaments 
continued  to  meet  and  make  laws,  though  at 
somewhat  lengthy  intervals.  It  was  natural, 
it  was  unavoidable,  that  the  House  of  Haps¬ 
burg,  reigning  in  Austria  with  autocratic  sway, 
should  not  vnllivgly  accept  the  “  role”  of 
constitutional  sovereigns  in  their  neigbor 
land :  they  would  naturally  regard  with 
animosity  those  institutions  which  were  so 
utterly  opposed  to  their  own  Austrian  course 
of  procedure ;  and  their  efforts  were  sure  to 
be  directed  toward  the  gradual,  not  over¬ 
throw,  but  rather  the  desuetude  and  disuse 
of  those  more  liberal  institutions. 

Aristocratic  these  institutions  were,  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  Magyars  were  a  con¬ 
quering  race  in  Hungary ;  say,  some  three 
millions  in  number:  three  or  four  millions 
more  of  Wendes  or  Sclaves  lived  around 
them,  who  were  regarded  and  treated  as 
serfs,  as  conquered  races.  Again,  out  of 
the  three  millions  of  Hungarians,  only  those 
of  noble,'  or  rather,  as  we  should  express  it, 
of  gentle  blood,  were  competent  to  be 
electors;  but  then  there  were  districts  in 
which  the  whole  male  population,  pea.sants 
and  all,  were  counted  noble  in  this  sense, 
so  that  there  were  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  citizen-nobles  in  the 
country'. 

There  were  many  abuses  connected  with 
this  order  of  things,  but  so  far  we  recognize 
no  abuse ;  on  the  contrary,  we  pronounce 
this  a  most  admirable  form  of  polity.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  liberties  of  any  country 
that  a  portion  of  its  citizens  only  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  suffrage ;  and  that  por¬ 
tion  should,  if  possible,  mclude  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  classes  of  society,  as  it  did 
in  Hungary'.  We  have  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  chamber  of  Magnates  corresponded 
precisely  with  our  Upper  House,  and  was 
formed  of  exactly  similar  materials,  many 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Hungary  not 
possessing  what  we  call  the  Peerage.  The 
two  great  evils  then  existing  were,  that  the 
class  of  electors,  or  so-called  nobles,  though 
several  htmdred  thousands  in  number,  paid 
no  taxes  ;  and  that  serfage  was  allowed  to 
exist  almost  under  its  mediaeval  aspect. 
The  consequence  of  these  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  for  all  in  all,  was  the  existence 
of  a  free-spirited,  noble-hearted  aristocracy  ; 
not  a  limited  oligarchy,  like  that  of  Venice  ; 
not  a  betitled  and  bedizened  class,  cor- 
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responding  to  the  mock  nobility  of  Germany, 
with  its  endless  counts  and  barons ;  but  a 
large  and  numerous  body  of  freemen  in  all 
cla.sses  of  society,  from  the  Esterhazies  and 
their  fellows  downward  ;  the  noblest  aris¬ 
tocracy  indeed  in  the  world,  save  that  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  gentry  and  nobility,  and  fit  to  challenge 
admiration  by  the  latter’s  side. 

'I'hey  who  have  lived  for  years  in  Austria’s 
capital,  as  we  have  done,  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  enormous  contrast  (generally 
speaking)  betwixt  the  Hungarian  gentleman, 
and  the  Austruin  or  German  noble.  Ihe 
latter  was,  at  least,  in  too  many  cases,  a  serf 
in  soul,  despite  his  titles  and  his  titular 
dignities  :  the  former  was  a  freeman  !  You 
saw  it  in  his  eyes,  in  his  erect  head,  his  bold 
and  easy  gait,  his  frank,  manly,  pleasant 
manner  of  speech.  An  Englishman’s  heart 
mast  always  warm  to  a  tnie  Hungarian ; 
he  recognizes  his  fellow  in  an  instant.  We 
have  stood  on  the  race-course  at  Vienna, 
among  the  leaders  of  Viennese  fiishion 
(almost  invariably  Hungarians),  both  male 
and  female ;  and,  could  we  have  closed  our 
eyes,  we  might  have  supposed  ourselves  on 
the  grand  stand  at  the  Derby  :  so  thoroughly 
English,  in  the  best  sense,  was  the  style  and 
mnniter  of  the  company  there  assembled. 
The  Hungarian  lady  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  than  a  daughter  of  the  free. 
Compare  her  with  the  languishing  Russian 
“  grande  dame,”  or  the  comparatively  heavy 
and  plebeian  German  fair ;  and  oh,  the 
dilTerence  !  These  high  and  free  and  open 
foreheads,  those  dark  and  sparkling  eyes, 
that  graceful  majesty  of  motion,  all  proclaim 
the  children  of  a  free-born  race ;  and,  the 
consequence  Ls,  that  the  Englishman,  even 
the  stiffest,  feels  himself  comparatively  at 
ease  wth  them ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  nt  home 
ayiiin  !  And  this,  which  is  tnie  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  daughters,  holds,  as  we  have  indica¬ 
ted,  yet  more  distinctively,  perhaps,  of  her 
sons ;  the  difference  is  still  more  markt>d 
between  these,  and  the  men,  the  noblemen 
of  Austria ;  for  the  women  of  a  country 
generally  suffer  the  least  from  the  servile 
political  institutions  which  may  therein  pre¬ 
vail  ;  these  do  not  come  home  to  them, ; 
they  feel  the  chain  far  less  !  A  Hungarian 
gentleman  was  and  is  a  yentleman ;  and 
this  says  much !  We  scarcely  know  where 
you  will  find  another  such  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  F rench  marquis  of  the  old  school 
has  delightful  manners  in  his  way,  we  grant ; 
grace,  and  seeming  “  bonhommie,”  and  smi¬ 
ling  courtesy ;  and  again,  the  Italian  noble 
may  be  impulsive  and  interesting,  and  the 


Spanish  grandee  magnificent  (though  we 
fancy  that  race  has  well-nigh  passed  away), 
and  the  German  of  the  higher  classes  may 
be  polished,  well-informed,  decidedly  agree¬ 
able  ;  the  German  of  the  far  north  even, 
bluff,  and  hearty ;  but  the  thorough  gentle¬ 
man,  in  tone  and  manners,  as  we  understand 
that  term,  can  or  could  be  found,  in  per¬ 
fection  at  least,  out  of  England,  in  Hungary 
alone. 

Of  course,  there  w<as  bitter  and  continuous 
warfare  betwixt  this  aristocracy  and  the 
House  of  riapsburg.  Despotism  or  autocra¬ 
cy  always  hates  aristocracy,  and  it  has  ever 
been  its  policy  to  unite,  if  needful,  with  the 
mob  against  their  betters  in  the  social  scale. 
Thus  the  HoiLse  of  Hapsburg  in  Hungary 
has  played  a  partly  despotic  and  partly  de¬ 
mocratic  game :  it  has  striven  to  inflame  the 
Wendes  and  Sclaves,  the  conquered  races, 
against  the  Magyars  ;  and  again,  the  peasan- 
trj*  against  the  nobles;  and  finally,  “by 
hook  or  by  cnxik,”  as  we  may  say,  it  has 
succeeded  in  its  aims ; — it  has  overthrown 
the  aristocracy  of  Hungar)',  and  establi.shed 
its  own  real  dominion  under  partially  demo¬ 
cratic  forms. 

From  the  little  we  have  sjiid,  however,  it 
must  be  abundantly  evident  to  our  readers, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  previously  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  question 
of  internecine  warfare  betwixt  Austria  and 
Hungar}’  was  one  of  an  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  character ;  nor  have  we  yet  mentioned 
those  more  peculiar  circumstances  which  en¬ 
hance  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  really  dis¬ 
tinct  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Let  us,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  w’ith  the  omission  of  all 
needless  dates  and  details,  recount  the  lead¬ 
ing  events  of  the  last  few  vears. 

As  the  demand  for  more  liberal  institutions 
in  Germany  became  more  and  more  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  Austrian  government  became,  as  of 
necessity,  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  ionstitution,  with  its  parliaments, 
double  houses,  open  elections,  free  right  of 
speech,  Ac.;  it  strove,  but  of  course  in  a 
great  measure  ineffectuallv,  to  draw  the 
“  cordon”  tighter  betwixt  Hungary  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  prevent  national  intercommunication 
of  thought  and  action.  Thas  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden  to  report  the  Hungarian  de¬ 
bates  ;  and  the  sale  of  any  MS.,  or  printed 
document  purporting  to  contain  such  debates, 
was  punishable,  and  punished  with  several 
years'  imprisonment.  A  “precis”  or  sum- 
mar}'  of  these  debates  was  forwarded  how¬ 
ever  to  the  Aastrian  ministers  ;  and  of  this 
we  for  some  time  obtained  the  perusal  at 
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Vienna,  and  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
high  tone  and  spirit  of  the  speakers,  both 
ministerial  and  opposition:  for  there  were 
two  parties  there,  as  there  are  in  all  consti¬ 
tutional  states ;  one  of  which  was  disposed 
to  condemn  every  measure  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  the  other  to  palliate  or  de¬ 
fend  them.  The  liberal  party  in  that  coun¬ 
try  desired  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  Sclaves  and  Wendes,  Crotians,  ikc.,  a 
step  to  which  the  government  party,  from 
widely  varying  motives,  was  opposed.  Those 
who  were  officially  connected  with  Austria, 
and  were  in  fact  its  creatures  (comparatively 
few),  had  received  their  oi-ders  from  Vienna, 
and  acted  accordingly  ;  for,  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Austrian  government  that  they  might  ulti¬ 
mately  overthrow  the  Hungarian  polity, 
than  to  see  the  national  breaches  of  Hungaiy^ 
alls  oldered  up,  and  the  Sclavonian  and  Mag¬ 
yar  races  as  one.  But  this  Austrian  party, 
alone  and  unsupported,  would  have  been 
powerless  indeed  in  the  free  Hungarian 
chamber  of  magnates.  Many  “  old  Tory” 
magnates  supported  and  voted  with  them 
from  natural  hereditarj'  aversion  to  the  con¬ 
quered  races :  from  the  love  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present :  they  were  afraid  of  the  part¬ 
ly  despotic  and  partly  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  “  Sclave”  race ;  they  feared  that  the 


democratic  party,  comparatively  small,  among 
the  free  Magj’ars,  would  be  immensely 
strengthened  by  this  extension  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  to  those  who  were  in  their  ey§s  unwor¬ 
thy  of  it. 

Perhaps  this  Toiy-  party  was  wrong,  but, 
at  all  events,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  their  views ;  the  different 
Sclavonic  races  combined  would  numerically 
outnumber  the  Magyars,  and  would,  as  they 
believed,  be  ready,  almost  at  any  moment, 
to  surrender  up  the  long  cherished  liberties 
of  their  country  to  despotism ;  especially  to 
the  empire  of  the  Czar,  the  naturtK  head  of 
all  the  Sclavonic  races,  a  monarch  under 
whom  they  might  hope  to  become  in  their 
turn  the  conquerors  of  Europe.  Let  none  of 
our  readers  thei'efore  ha.xtily  condemn  the 
obstruction  party  in  Hungar}’  under  the  old 
“  regime,”  though  they  were  thus  induced  to 
fight  under  the  same  banner  with  Austrian 
officials,  whom  they  hated.  We  incline  to 
think  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  Count 
Szecheny,  then  the  leader  of  the  liberal  aris¬ 
tocratic  opposition,  was  in  the  right ;  that 
amidst  the  whirl  of  events  around  them,  the 
constitution  of  Hungaiy*  could  not  remiun 
“  in  statu  quo ;”  that  it  was  needful  for  its 


lovers  and  admirers  to  extend  its  privileges 
to  others,  or  to  lose  all  themselves.  The 
risk  was  no  doubt  "great  of  entrusting  the 
hostile  “  Sclaves”  with  power ;  but  it  had 
become  needful,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  run  this 
risk,  to  avoid  a  civil  war  In'twixt  race's,  from 
which  Austria  and  despotism  could  alone  have 
profited. 

Accordingly,  by  degrees,  after  long  and 
angry  debates  extended  throughout  several 
years,  the  libenil  party  triumphed,  despite 
the  “  Tories”  at  home  and  Austrian  influence. 
Croatia  received  a  constitution ;  the  Croatians 
became  electors ;  other  real  abuses  were 
swept  away  ;  the  Magyar  nobles  even  con¬ 
sented  to  be  taxed ;  and  all  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  fair  for  Hungary.  In  time,  perhaps, 
the  animosities  of  races  might  have  died  out, 
and  Hungary  might  have  then  become  one 
of  the  noblest  kingdoms  upon  earth. 

But  now  fell  the  thunderbolt !  Paris  gave 
the  signal :  the  greater  part  of  Europe  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  Vienna  even  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  mob.  At  that  hour  Hungary  stood  firm 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg:  all  its  hereditary 
•Tory  loyalty  burst  forth  in  a  clear  flame ;  it 
entreated  the  Emperor  to  take  up  his  al)ode 
at  Pesth,  where  he  already  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  faithful  subjects.  But  Austrian 
de.spotism,  driven  from  Vienna,  would  not 
seek  a  dwelling  in  lilted  Pesth  :  J’erdinand 
fled  with  his  court  to  the  Tyrol.  And  now 
began  the  exhibition  of  the  most  hateful  sys¬ 
tem  of  duplicity  to  be  met  with  perhaps 
throughout  the  annals  of  history.  Stephen, 
son  of  the  former  Archduke  Palatine,  who 
for  forty  years  had  swayed  Hungary  as  the 
Austrian  viceroy,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
men,  started  for  Hungary,  ostensibly  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  Magyars, 
and  secure  order  throughout  the  land,  really 
and  truly  to  strike  a  death-blow,  if  possible, 
at  that  very  moment,  at  the  Hungarian  con¬ 
stitution — a  constitution  almost  identified  in 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Austrian 
ministr}’  with  their  own  “  red  republicans” 
at  home. 

*  Accordingly,  secretly,  with  ever-to-be- 
execrated  perfidy,  Austrian  gold  was  lavishly 
employed  to  induce  the  Croatians  to  rise 
against  the  Magvars,  though  there  was  not 
the  slighest  shadow  of  a  plea  for  such  injurj', 
the  Sclavonic  races  having  been  at  last  in¬ 
trusted  with  all  the  constitutional  rights  and 
pririleges  so  long  withheld  from  them.  Natu¬ 
rally  enough,  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  eradi¬ 
cated  a  hatred  of  races  which  had  subsisted 
for  centuries.  On  this  the  Austrians  calcu- 
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lated  ;  a  cinl  war  in  Hungar\',  on  wliatever 
pretext,  was  what  they  aimed  at,  which 
might  give  them  an  excuse  for  intervening 
and  extinguishing  the  libiTties  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  an  audacious  policy  on  their 
part,  adopted  when  their  tenure  of  power  at 
home  was  in  the  highest  degree  endangered, 
likely  indtn'd  to  be  hiken  from  them  from 
hour  to  hour.  But  the  extreme  of  danger 
prompts  audacity.  Where  everything  was 
to  be  lost,  all  also,  they  thought,  might  be 
gained ;  and  so  it  has  been  for  awhile ! 
They  knew  that  bewildered  Europe,  especially 
France  and  England,  not  understanding  Hun¬ 
garian  politics,  might  suppose  the  question 
was  simply  one  betwixt  monarchy  and  de- 
mrwracy,  and  so  would  stand  on  one  side  as 
spectators,  which  they  actimlly  did.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  we  have  said,  they  sent  spies 
and  emissaries  among  the  Croatians,  to  stir 
them  to  civil  warfare,  and  they  found  a  fit¬ 
ting  tool  for  their  vile  purposes  in  a  popular 
idol  called  Jellsichich,  a  sensual,  vulgar  roy- 
sterer,  and  fool  into  the  bargain,  capable  of 
being  deluded  into  the  idea  that  the  Mag¬ 
yars  were  at  that  moment  the  Croatians’ 
direst  enemies  ;  for,  though  vanity  may  have 
greutly  influenced  this  man,  we  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  been  the  mere  creature  of 
Austrian  titles  and  Austrian  gold.  This  Jel- 
lachich,  then,  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich,  (may 
his  name  surv  ive  for  everliisting  infamy !)  was 
appointed  by  the  Austrian  government,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  all  the  world, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  a  kind  of  viceroy.  They  had 
no  right  whatever  to  make  this  appointment 
without  the  consent  of  Hungary' ;  but  when 
it  was  made,  the  Hungarian  parliament  and 
ministr}',  with  the  most  uasuspecting  confi¬ 
dence,  being  cajoled  by  the  youthful  Ste¬ 
phen,  recognized  Jellachich  at  once  as  Ban. 
The  next  step  of  this  Austrian  “  employe” 
was  to  absorb  all  power  in  himself,  to  arrest 
all  opposing  magistrates,  to  talk  loudl)’  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  to  proclaim  martial 
law  agaiiLst  all  men  who  held  any  friendly 
communion  with  the  Magyars.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  convoked  a  so-called  “  parlia¬ 
ment”  of  his  creatures,  and  actually  com¬ 
menced  a  civil  war,  as  we  have  said,  without 
the  slightest  tangible  shadow  of  a  pretext. 

And  how  acted  the  Austrian  government? 
— how  the  youthful  Stephen  ?  Loudly  and 
indignantly  they  repudiated  all  the  acts  of 
Jellachich  ;  nay,  they  went  further ;  they 
declared  that  he  had  forfeited  his  viceroyalty ; 
they  summoned  him  to  lay  down  arms  ;  they 
pronounced  him  a  traitor  !  Sv'cretly,  all  this 
while,  they  were  in  close  communion  with 


him :  he  was  acting  throughout  solely  and 
exclusively  by  their  directions  !  Will  such 
jx-rfidy  be  credited  by  an  English  reader? 
But  the  farce  was  carried  further  yet.  The 
Archduke  Stephen  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  army 
to  oppose  the  inv^ing  Jellachich.  He  de¬ 
parted  from  Pesth  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  a  confiding  nation,  the  most 
loyal-hearted  race  on  earth.  Within  a  week 
he  had  secretly  deseited  his  army  and  fled 
to  Vienna,  leaving  it  without  a  leader,  hoping 
it  might  then  fall  an  esisy  prey. 

Now,  at  la.st,  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars 
were  opened :  the  Austrian  creatures,  whom 
they  had  suffered  to  head  them  in  the  first 
conflicts,  iuid  who  had  invariably  betrayed 
them,  were  dismi.s.sed,  and  a  Magyar  general, 
Mogii,  took  their  place.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Jellachich  and  his  Croatians  were 
utterly  defeated  :  he  fled,  ignominiously 
deserting  his  van-guard,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Magyars. 
However,  with  his  remaining  forces,  he 
joined  Windischgratz,  and,  appearing  before 
revolu* ionized  Vienna,  reconquered  it  for  the 
Austiian  sway  and  the  old  “regime;”  for  as 
to  the  bother  about  constitutional  forms, 
which  was  then  persisted  in  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  since  learnt  to  know  that  this 
was  only  “  words,”  and  that  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  will  stand  or  fall  by  autocracy. 
Meanwhile,  will  it  be  believed  that  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government,  throwing  off  the  mask,  had 
the  audacity  at  this  crisis  formally  to  condemn 
the  Magyars  for  daring  to  defend  themselves 
Jigainst  Jellachich ;  that  they’  commissioned 
Count  Lamberg,  an  Austrian  officer,  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Hungarian  pjirliament,  and  further 
appointed  him  to  the  post  of  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  army !  One  scarcely 
knows  how  to  credit  such  monstrosities. 

Then  it  was  that  Magyar  indignation  burst 
all  bounds.  Lamberg  was  tom  to  pieces  on 
the  bridge  at  Pesth  by  the  mob,  he  presum¬ 
ing  to  make  a  public  entrance  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  di.sarming  the  nation,  and  laying 
them  at  the  feet  of  their  enemies,  and  this 
act  of  popular  fury  was  the  signal  for  the 
war  betwixt  Austria  and  Hungary. 

What  wert*  the  fortunes  of  this  war,  our 
readers  no  doubt  already  know ;  we  cannot 
undertake  to  follow  them.  For  a  little  while 
Austria  appe*ared  victorious,  but  then  the 
Magyar  nation  arose  in  its  strength, — those 
noble  four  millions  of  men ;  all  internal  feuds 
and  dissensioas  were  forgotten  for  a  while ; 
under  the  valorous  leaders  and  generals,  who 
have  earned  themselves  such  bloody  laurels 
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in  this  war, — Klapka,  Geor^ey,  Bern,  Dem- 
binsky,  Guyon, — the  Hungarians  were  every¬ 
where  victorious,  and  their  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  adversaries  were  actually  driven  from 
the  field  of  conflict.  The  Austrians  altogether 
evacuated  Hungarj\  Then,  at  that  crisis, 
an  advance  on  Vienna  might  have  given  a 
totally  different  termination  to  the  war. 
But  it  was  not  to  be;  wisely,  perhaps,  it 
was  ordained,  that  despotism  should  triumph 
rather  than  democratic  anarchy.  For,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  internal  politics  of  Hungary, 
under  Kossuth’s  direction,  (an  enthusiiist,  but 
not  a  practical  man,)  had  assumed  more  and 
more  of  a  democratic  aspect.  A  republic — 
even  a  democratic  republic — was  madly  pro- 
claimt*d,  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
Polish  influence,  but  mainly,  we  fear,  to  the 
folly  of  Kossuth.  The  aristocracy  was 
thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  alienated  from 
this  popular  conflict  for  life  or  death  ;  many 
Hungarians  were  afraid  to  fight  for  their 
country,  when  the  presumed  issue  was  to  be 
the  triumph  of  the  mob,  or  the  dictatorship 
of  the  dreamer  Kossuth.  Thus,  too,  and 
thus  only,  a  fair  excuse  was  given  to  the 
Austrian  government  for  the  calling  in  of 
Russian  assistance  agmast  a  democratic  and 
republican,  an  essentially  anti-monarchical 
movement !  That  assistance  was  not  refused. 
How  should  it  be  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Austria  and  Russia’s  steel-clad  legions  ad¬ 
vanced  simultaneously  from  rarious  quarters 
on  a  land  tom  with  internal  divisions,  with 
its  b<‘st  and  wisest,  its  proper  leaders  driven 
from  the  national  councils,  and  a  Kossuth 
elevated  in  their  st'ad ! 

Kossuth  s«fms  at  this  time  to  have  mono¬ 
polized  all  power  as  dictator ;  ns  far,  that  is, 
as  the  various  generals  would  obey  his 
orders,  which  was  m»t  often.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  concerted  action  among  them.  Georgey 
felt  an  awr^ion  to  Kossuth,  which  he  scarcely 
concealed  ;  perhaps  aimed  at  being  himseff 
dictator  on**  day.  At  all  ev**nts,  all  went 
wrong  thenceforth.  The  Hungarians  fought 
gallantly,  indeed,  perhaps  more  gallantly  than 
ever :  they  won  one  or  two  pitched  battles ; 
but  they  were  fighting  on  the  retreat,  and 
every  day  their  position  grew  more  difficult. 
Georgey,  from  what  motives  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  unh-ss  the  mere  love  of  counteract¬ 
ing  Kos-suth  influenced  him,  (for  we  do  not 
suspect  him,  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  of  being 
a  predetermined  traitor,)  placed  himself  and 
his  “  corps  d’armee  ”  in  the  most  dangerous 
position,  risking  all  upon  one  dcsperat**  bat¬ 
tle,  which  he  lost ;  and  then  he  surrendered 
at  discretion,  the  remaining  generals  being 


all,  with  the  exception  of  Klapka,  simultane¬ 
ously  defeated  in  various  quarters.  'Ilius 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Klapka 
still  held  the  fortress  of  Komom  gallantly, 
and  succeeded,  through  his  moral  courage 
and  tesolution,  in  making  g(X)d  terms  for 
himself  and  his  garrison, — and  Hungary  lay 
at  Austria’s  mercy.  Many  of  her  best  and 
bravest,  including  a  wise  and  gallant  Batthy- 
ani,  were  mercilessly  murdered :  and  then  a 
calm  ensued.  The  free  and  ancient  mon¬ 
archy  had  become  a  mere  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire :  her  aristocracy  had  lost 
their  prerogatives,  and  almost  their  existence ; 
the  noblest  nationality  of  Europe  was  to  all 
appearance  sacrificed,  and  despotism  was 
triumphant. 

Will  Hungar}’,  will  the  Magyar  race,  ever 
arise  from  the  dead  ?  Have  they  really  sa¬ 
crificed  their  existence  to  this  phantom  of  a 
democracy  and  democratic  republic  ?  Time 
will  show.  Our  fear  is,  that  this  great  cause, 
the  cause  of  national  freedom,  espoused  and 
represented  by  one  of  the  noblest  aristocra¬ 
cies  on  earth,  has  been  trampled  down  for 
ever  and  a  day  by  the  combined  forces  of 
despotism  and  democracy,  by  a  Kossuth  and 
an  Austrian  government;  and  we  saspect 
that  the  home  enemy  was  the  direr  foe  of  the 
twain !  Has  not  tlie  nation  lost  all  confidence 
in  its  nat'iral  leaders^  Are  not  thos«*  who 
are  unwilling  to  b»*  the  serfs  of  Austria  too 
willing  now  t<*  h<Ast  the  red  cap  of  democra¬ 
cy  ?  If  it  pn»ve  not  to, — if  the  ancient  in¬ 
stitutions  and  lib«*rties  of  the  nati<»n  ran  re¬ 
vive, — we  shall  n-joice  inde<*d  ;  for,  of  all  our 
natural  allies,  the  Miigj’ar  race  is  by  fur  the 
most  conspicuous.  Con.stituti«)nal  lila*rty 
and  loyalty  have  be«-n  at  once  their  glory. 
'ITiey  were  a  fret?  and  a  gallant  people, 
among  whom  wi.-dom  held  sway ;  not  the 
voice  of  a  single  tyrant  majority,  that  direst 
f<H'  to  rea.son  and  to  right.  Not  omnipot«*nt 
amongst  them  wert*  “  the  sweet  voices”  of 
“  the  tagrag  and  bobUiil,”  which  certain  poli¬ 
ticians  regard  as  the  sun*  disfs*n.sers  of  a 
millennium.  Carlyle,  who  amidst  hW  wordy 
nonstmse  sometimes  stumbles  upon  a  truth, 
may  n*ad  such  men  a  lt*8son  : — “  Do  you  ejf- 
p«*ct,  my  friends,  that  your  indisp«*nsable 
arist4H’racy  of  tal«>nt  is  to  be  enlist(‘d  straight¬ 
way  by  some  sort  of  recruitment  afore¬ 
thought.  out  of  the  general  population,  ar- 
rangt'd  in  supn-me  n‘gimental  order,  and  set 
t4)  rule  over  us  ?  That  it  will  be  got  sifted, 
like  w*h<‘at  out  of  chaiT,  fntrn  the  twenty- 
st'vcn  million  British  subjects,  that  anv  bal¬ 
lot-box,  n‘fonn  bill,  or  other  ptditical  ma¬ 
chine,  with  force  of  public  opinion  never  so 
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active  on  it,  is  likely  to  perform  the  said  pro¬ 
cess  of  sifting?  Would  to  Heaven  that  we 
had  a  sieve,  that  we  could  so  much  as  fancy 
any  kind  of  sieve,  wind-fanners,  or  ne-plus- 
ultra  of  machmery,  desirable  by  man,  that 
would  do  it !”  And  agmn :  “  Liberty !  The 
true  liberty  of  a  man,  you  would  say,  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  finding  out,  or  being  forced  to 
find  out,  the  right  path,  and  to  walk  therein. 
To  learn,  or  to  be  taught,  what  work  he  actu¬ 
ally  was  for ;  and  then  by  permission,  persua¬ 
sion,  and  even  compidsion,  to  set  about  doing 
of  the  same.  That  is  his  true  blessedness, 
honor,  “  hberty,”  and  maximum  of  well¬ 
being  :  if  liberty  be  not  that,  I  for  one  have 
small  care  about  liberty.  Yqu  do  not  allow 
a  palpable  madman  to  leap  over  precipices ; 
you  violate  his  hberty  you  that  are  wiser, 
and  keep  him,  were  it  in  strait- waistcoats, 
away  from  the  precipices.  Every  stupid, 
every  cowardly  and  foolish  man  is  but  a  less 
palpable  madman :  his  true  liberty  were,  that 
a  wiser  man,  that  any  and  every  wiser  man 
could,  by  brass  collars,  or  in  whatever  milder 
or  sharper  way,  lay  hold  of  him  when  he  was 
going  wrong,  and  order  and  compel  him  to 
go  a  little  lighter.”  Bene  dixisti,  Carlyle 
amice!  Meanwhile,  for  lack  of  a  little  of 
such  government  of  the  wise,  the  foolish  have 
ruined  poor  Hungary,  at  U'ast  for  a  while : 
let  us  trust  and  pray,  not  for  ever ! 

We  have  been  led  to  trace  this  rapid  sum- 
mar}-  of  the  internal  politics  and  the  late  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  in  Hangar}-,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  two  works  by  Oen.  Klaplm  and  Thomas 


Grieve  Clark,  recently  published.  Elach  has 
its  value  in  its  way,  though  one  is  dry,  and 
the  other  somewhat  inflated.  Mr.  Clark’s 
style  b  ambitious,  but  his  matter  b  deficient 
in  sound  sense,  and  he  is  deficient  himself  in 
correctness  of  perception :  he  sees  nothing 
but  what  b  on  the  si^ace,  and  even  that  he 
sees  not  over  well.  And  yet  hb  little  book 
b  animated,  and  in  a  measure  picturesque ; 
he  certainly  loves  the  Hungarian  people,  well, 
if  not  wisely ;  he  has  a  clever  chapter  on  the 
past  hbtory  of  Hungary,  and  he  describes 
amusingly  enough  what  he  has  witnessed 
himself.  We  must  only  guard  our  readers 
gainst  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  so  evident  a  partisan.  The  gal¬ 
lant  Klapka  is  scarcely  as  ready  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  sword.  The  opening  retrospec¬ 
tive  chapters  in  hb  work  are  exceedinly  well 
written,  though  they  are  of  course  one-siued. 
and  fail  to  give  much  needful  information ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  matter  is  unfortunately 
dull  and  dry.  And  yet,  the  theme  b  truly 
a  stirring  one,  and  of  course  many  valuable 
facts  and  documents  will  be  discovered  in 
these  volumes,  from  which  the  future  hbto- 
rian  must  draw  hb  materials  in  no  small  part. 
Indeed,  few  good  hbrariea  should  be  without 
these  memorials  of  the  hero  of  Komom. 

And  so,  we  bid  adieu  for  awhile  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  Gallant  Mag}’ar  race,  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  our  hearts  are  with  thee  still ! 
thy  time  may  come,  and  if  it  does  come,  old 
England  will  hope  and  pray,  that  Hungaiy- 
may  do  her  duty ! 


Dscuxk  or  Royal  and  Noblb  F amilics. — 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  paper  might  be  written  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  English  families.  Truly  does  Dr. 
Borlase  remark,  that  “  the  most  lasting  houses 
have  only  their  seasons,  more  or  less,  of 
a  certain  constitutional  strength  :  they  h.ive 
their  spring  and  summer  sun^iue  glare,  their 
wane,  decline,  and  death.”  Take  for  exam- 

Rie,  the  Plantageneta,  the  Staffords,  and  the 
[evilles,  the  three  most  illustrious  names 
on  the  roll  of  EnglUh  nobility.  What  race 
in  Europe  surpused  in  royal  position,  in 

Ersonal  achievement,  our  Henrys  and  our 
[wards?  and  yet  we  find  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Margaret  Plantagenel,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
following  the  craft  of  a  cobbler  at  the  little 
town  of  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year 
VOL  XXIL  NO.  L 


1637.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  investigate 
the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  inheritors  of  the 
royal  arms,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that 
tlie  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  had  sunk 
into  the  ground.  The  princely  stream  flows 
at  the  present  time  through  very  humble 
veins.  Among  the  lineal  decendants  of  Ed¬ 
mund  of  Woixlstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  sixth 
son  of  Edward  1.,  king  of  England,  entitled 
to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  occur  Mr.  Joseph 
Smart,  of  Halesowen,  butcher,  and  Mr. 
George  Wilmot,  keeper  of  the  turnpike-gate 
at  Cooper’s  Bank,  near  Dudley  ;  and  among 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  fifth  son  of  Edward  111.,  we 
may  mention  Mr.  Stephen  James  Penny,  the 
late  sexton  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 
— Bttrke*$  Anecdote*  the  Peerage. 
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For  a  long  time  past,  the  English  public  I 
has  shown  great  apathy  towards  all  attempts 
to  reproduce  Greek  or  Latin  poetry  in  the 
English  language ;  nor  can  we  blame  them 
for  it.  Any  man  of  taste,  who  passes  from 
the  perusal  of  Spenser  or  Shakspeare,  Scott 
or  Byron,  Crabbe  or  Wordsworth,  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  translations  of  old  classical  poets,  is  at 
mce  sensible  that  he  has  lost  all  the  raciness 
erf  nature.  In  Sotheby’s  or  Pope’s  Homer, 
in  Dryden’s  or  Pitt’s  Virgil,  in  Potter’s  Greek 
'Trag^ans,  even  in  Carey’s  Pindar,  the  read¬ 
er  finds  Uttle  that  he  can  imagine  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  original.  It  may  seem  that  the 
great  object  of  translators  has  been  to  smooth 
away  and  conceal  precisely  that  which  the 
Elnglish  student  most  desires  to  detect,  till 
they  have  superinduced  lassitude  on  a  public 
which  was  once  curious  and  eager.  It  is 
difficult  to  renew  our  ancient  zest  for  good 
translations ;  yet  we  trust  it  will  be  renewed. 
A  most  fiuthful,  and  generally  very  spirited, 
translation  of  Virgil  has  laudy  appeared,  from 
the  hand  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  (father  and 
son  ;)  but  we  fear  it  is  httle  known,  since  it  is 
in  no  publisher’s  hands,  and  (we  suspect)  is 
never  advertised.  Perhaps,  also,  the  type  is 
too  expendve  for  a  wide  circulation.  Indeed, 
perfect  of  its  kind  as  is  the  beauty  of  Virgil, 
his  poems  have  too  little  variety,  and  too  Tut¬ 
tle  human  interest,  to  be  adapted  to  revive  a 
slumbering  passion.  A  more  powerful  and 
stimulating  poet  is  wanted. 

Such  a  poet  is  .^schylus.  In  him  the 
English  reiser  may  discern  how  the  creed 
of  Homer  underwent  incipient  purification 
deepening  every  moral  element,  while  re¬ 
taining,  and  even  amplifying,  its  fantastic 
legends.  In  him  we  see  the  manly  thought 
of  Greece  superinduced  on  its  childish  faith, 
before  skepticism  and  doubt  were  awaken¬ 
ed  ;  while  the  glorious  attitude  of  self-devot- 


ing  but  triumphant  Athens,  who  had  not  yet 
I  learnt  to  abuse  her  sudden  exaltation,  filled 
the  patriot  poet’s  soul  with  a  pure  ambi- 
I  tion  and  a  virtuous  pride.  But  .^schylus, 

I  though  influenced  bv  the  atmosphere  of  hU 
nation’s  history,  had  a  deeply-marked  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  own.  Imagination  and  tender 
j  feeling,  bold  invention,  pious  reverence,  and 
i  sober  morality,  combined  in  him  with  a 
I  musical  ear,  and  the  full  command  of  a  most 
musical  language.  His  taste  is  somewhat 
gorgeous,  and  (as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mind,)  his  metaphors  are  occasionally 
overstrained.  But  even  these  blemishes  the 
English  reader  has  a  right  to  know  :  they 
will  not,  in  the  long  nm,  lessen  his  pleasure 
in  the  perusal,  any  more  than  in  Shakspeare ; 
and  every  such  proof  of  faithfulness  iiT  the 
translator  increases  the  reader’s  confidence 
that  he  is  obtaining  a  real  insight  into  the 
heart  of  the  old  Grecian.  'The  importance 
of  this  must  never  be  forgotten.  No  trans¬ 
lator  can  hope  to  rival  the  melody  and  eqxial 
the  beauty  of  his  original ;  but,  to  make  up 
for  this  inevitable  defect,  his  work  borrows 
interest  from  another  side,  being  intrinsically 
historical  in  character.  Only,  to  make  good 
this  interest,  it  must  be  felt  to  be  faithful. 

Professor  Blackie  has  approached  his  self- 
imposed  Uisk  with  great  zeal,  vigor,  and  long 
preparation.  We  judge,  by  some  papers  of 
his  in  the  Classical  Museum,  that  he  would 
in  theory  agree  with  all  that  we  have  l)een 
urging;  but  it  is  probable  that  be  would 
desire  to  interpret  the  term  faithfulness,  so 
as  to  save  it  from  the  idolatry  of  the  letter. 
He  would  remind  us,  that,  not  only  do 
Greek  and  English  words,  when  seemingly 
identical,  often  mvolve  different  collater^ 
associations,  or  present  the  same  thought 
in  different  prominence;  but  a  metaphor, 
which  was  barely  unusual  in  Greek,  may 
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be  most  offensively  harsh,  or  even  unintelli¬ 
gible  in  English ;  and  that  to  translate  such 
a  metaphor  literally,  is  not  always  a  “  faith¬ 
fulness.”  There  are  such  cases,  no  doubt. 
When  .^schylus  says,  that  “  plunderings  are 
near-kinswomen  to  runnings  about,”  Blackie 
judiciously  and  cleverly  approximates  to  it, 
by  the  phrase,  “  Plunder,  daughter  of  Con¬ 
fusion  which  entirely  fulfills  our  notion  of 
faithfulness  in  such  matters.  More  delicate 
questions,  however,  arise  out  of  metrical  pe¬ 
culiarities  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  find  ourselves  more  in  agreement 
with  Blackie’s  former  views,  as  expressed 
in  some  earlier  numbers  of  the  “Classical 
Museum,”  than  with  those  at  which  he 
appears  finally  to  have  arrived.  But  we 
must  commence  with  the  principles  as  to 
which  we  have  entire  harmony  with  him. 

How  mighty  an  influence  on  the  whole 
spirit  of  a  poem  is  exerted  by  metre,  all 
thoughtful  critics  are  aware  ;  and  those  who 
have  never  before  thought  of  it,  will  pro¬ 
bably  at  once  feel,  that  Milton  himself  could 
not  have  changed  his  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  into 
A  four-foot  measure,  without  seriously  alter¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  his  work.  Of  all  preliminary 
questions,  therefore,  there  is  none  more  anx- 
ioiLs  for  a  translator  than  the  metres  which 
he  shall  adopt ;  especially  since,  if  his  metre  I 
is  ill-proportioned  to  that  of  the  original,  it 
will  induce  him  to  amplify  and  weaken.  But 
(Mr.  Blackie  has  truly  urged)  the  Germans, 
and  Germanizers  among  ourselves,  far  too 
hastily  infer  that  we  should,  in  translating, 
conform  strictly  to  the  metres  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  In  literal  truth  it  is  impossible ;  and 
the  most  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
founded  on  misconception.  (We  allude  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  pretended  dactylic  hexame¬ 
ters  by  which  some  would  Anglify  Homer.) 
But  as  the  Greek  dactyls  were  dactyls  of 
quantity*  and  the  English  dactyls  are  dac¬ 
tyls  of  accent,  the  two  are  not  identical,  but 
at  best  an  analogy  ;  against  which  Blackie 
further  urges,  what  is  to  us  a  decisive  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  Greek  dactylic  metre  was  in 
common  (or  duplicate)  time,  while  English 
dactyls  yield  generally  triplicate  time.  The 
one  is  the  measure  of  a  march,  the  other  of 
a  dance  ;  so  that  in  a  fniitless  aim  at  what 
on  the  surface  looks  Uke  the  ancient  metre, 
we  lose  the  deeper  essence.  Out  of  this 
seems  to  rise  the  inference  that  in  all  cases 


*  We  are  infonned  that  the  only  living  language 
in  Europe  which  retains  the  musicid  principle  of  con- 
etructing  metre  by  quantity  alone,  U  the  Magyar,  or 
Hungarian. 


we  are  to  seek  for  a  metre,  which,  being  of 
smtable  compass,  possesses  also  the  astketic 
»piiit  of  that  which  we  imitate ;  and  this, 
when  found,  is  to  be  adopted,  whether  it 
have  or  have  not  close  analogies  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables,  and  in  the  relation  of  our 
accentual  feet  to  its  musical  bars. 

In  regard  to  the  common  measure  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  it  is  matter  of  universal 
consent  that  the  English  blank  verse  is  its 
proper  analogue ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
instructive.  The  consent  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  founded  on  metrical  or  musical  theory, 
but  on  poetical  taste  and  feeling:  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  found  so  much  likeness 
between  the  two  metres,  that  both  are  called 
iambic,  though  differing  as  quantity  from 
accent.  The  unlikeness  consists  in  there 
being  six  feet  in  the  Greek,  and  only  five  in 
the  English ;  and  it  is  notable  that,  if  we 
here  attempt  a  closer  identity,  we  defeat  our 
object.  The  English  Alexandrine  (or  six- 
foot  iambic)  wants  the  variety  of  pause 
found  in  both  the  other  metres ;  and  it  is 
decidedly  less  suited  for  the  translator’s  pur¬ 
pose.  This,  we  say,  is  an  instructive  fact. 
Meanwhile,  the  existing  consent  concerning 
the  appropriate  metre  in  itself  implies  a 
conviction  that  the  problem  of  good  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  feasible  one  ;  and  that,  if  it  has 
hitherto  miscarried,  our  language  is  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  those  who  applied  it  un- 
skillfully.  In  point  of  fact,  the  best  known 
translator  of  these  poets — we  mean  Potter 
— often  has  succeeded  so  well  in  this  part  of 
his  task,  that,  if  he  were  always  equal  to  his 
best,  there  would  here  be  no  strong  call 
for  a  new  version. 

A  question  of  principle,  which  cannot  be 
stifl»*d,  underlies  all  these  attempts.  When 
a  close  translation  sounds  tame  (which  often 
happens),  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Most  trans¬ 
lators  then  endeavor  too  mament  and  elevate ; 
since,  if  they  cast  the  fault  on  the  original, 
they  do  not  expect  to  be  believed ;  or  they 
fear  to  deprecate  their  own  choice  of  a  task, 
if  they  blame  their  author.  Yet,  to  attain 
the  right  theory  does  not  here  8*‘em  dilficult. 
The  best  Greek  and  Latin  models  of  style  are 
very  apt  to  appear  to  a  modem  bald  and 
nak(‘d — nearly  as  the  Doric  and  Ionic  archi¬ 
tecture  by  the  side  of  our  florid  Gothic.  In 
many  cases,  so  far  from  adorning  the  original 
with  beauties  not  its  own,  we  must  claim  of 
the  reader  to  judge  it  by  another  law,  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  remodel  his  own  taste.  To 
endeavor  to  pas.s  jff  an  ancient  classic  as  a 
modem,  is  as  unprofitable,  and  as  absurd,  as 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  Greek  ar- 
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chitocturc.  We  do  not  that  it  is  so  rich, 
deep,  and  magnificent,  as  its  younger  rival ; 
but  it  is  what  it  is,  and  must  be  judged  of 
for  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Greek  is  likely  to  have 
seemed  to  a  Greek  at  all  flat  and  prosaic.  If 
not,  we  must  ask,  wherein  was  it  elevated 
above  prose  ?  By  metaphor  ?  or  by  rare 
diction  ?  or  by  the  mere  order  of  woi^s,  or 
comptwition  of  the  phrase  ?  Should  we  have 
neglected  any  of  these  points,  our  translation 
is  not  so  fmthful  as  we  have  fancied  ;  and  its 
flatness  is  our  own  defect.  And,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  herein  our  language  is,  in  comparison 
with  Greek,  so  inflexible,  that  the  difficulty 
is  sometimes  extreme.  The  elegant  com¬ 
pounds  and  poetical  forms  which  serve  to 
elevate  the  Greek  style,  without  even  the 
expenditure  of  a  metaphor,  are  often  by  us 
inimitable  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  some  anal¬ 
ogous  artifice  of  diction.  Waiving  this,  there 
is  also  a  certain  spriphtlinees  in  the  simplicity 
of  native  language,  hard  for  the  foreigner  to 
hit,  which  saves  it  from  tameness  when  it  has 
no  high  poetry.  Imagine  the  task  which  a 
Frenchman  would  find  it  to  translate  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems  !  To  have  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  when  the  original  is  simple,  the  trans¬ 
lator  must  have  a  power  of  throwing  his 
heart  into  the  same  state  in  which  the  author 
wrote  ;  or,  what  is  akin  to  this,  he  must  have 
imbibed  the  forms  of  expression  familiar  to 
those  English  pca*ts  who  have  hnd  a  spirit  very 
congenial  to  that  of  the  foreign  poet  before 
him.  This  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Blackie  s  strength. 
The  idiom  of  Shakspeare  breathes  through 
the  whole  of  his  dialogue :  not  merely  in  the 
lighter  parts,  where  it  might  seem  a  most 
advantageous  aid  against  tameness,  but  in  the 
pure  and  strong  AEchylean  portions,  where 
we  think  him  often  Shaksperian  to  a  fault. 

It  may  be  thought  a  paradox  to  imagine 
that  .lEchylus  can  ever  have  been  like  Words¬ 
worth  ;  but,  if  it  be  considered  how  large  a 
part  of  the  Ijrrical  songs  were  helped  out  by 
gesture  or  dancing,  as  well  as  by  music,  the 
comparison  may  no  longer  seem  far-fetched. 
Mr.  Blackie  has  elaborately  enforced  the 
doctrine,  that  .^schylus  did  not  w'rite  trage¬ 
dies,  in  the  modem  sense  ;  but  lyrical  dra¬ 
mas,  or  soared  operas — in  which  the  dialogue 
often  became  secondary;  and,  in  fact,  the 
large  mass  of  the  lyrical  efiusions  at  once 
speaks  for  itself  on  this  head.  In  a  funeral 
wail,  consisting  mainly  of  very  short  utter¬ 
ances,  high  poetry  is  not  to  be  looked  for ; 
but  utterances  of  feeling,  in  which  no  fresh 
and  active  imagination  enters,  but  that  only 
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which  has  been  consecrated  by  old  habit. 
Indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement, 
whether  of  grief,  terror,  or  anger,  the  purely 
poetical  element  declines,  and  the  oratorical 
rises,  though  always  modified  by  metrical 
forms  and  usages.  In  any  passages  where 
the  feelings  act  acutely  and  directly,  natural 
and  simple  forms  of  speech  appear  to  be  es¬ 
sential  ;  nor  must  the  translator  here  be  too 
fearful  of  being  thought  tame  ;  but  let  him 
remind  the  reader  how  much  liveliness  was 
added  by  music  and  gesticulation. 

This  pecxdiarity  of  all  the  short  inierjec- 
tional  utterances  has  been  vi^ndly  realixed  by 
Mr.  Blackie,  who  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
entailed  by  rhyme)  has  been  verj’  successful 
in  the  dirges  both  in  the  “  Persians”  and  in 
the  “  Seven  Chiefs.”  We  shall  dwell  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  this,  as  showing  that  he  works  bet¬ 
ter  under  hea\’ier  pressure  than  when  left  too 
free.  In  the  following  lament  of  the  two 
sisters,  Antigone  and  Ismcne,  over  their  two 
slain  brothers,  the  translator  is  forced  to  ren¬ 
der  line  by  line.  So  long  as  the  compulsion 
continues,  he  goes  on  well ;  but  the  moment 
he  is  set  at  liberty  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
longer  sentence,  he  is  tempted  to  amplify, 
and  injures  the  work. 

“  Ant.  Wounded,  thou  didst  wound  again. 

Ism.  Thou  didst  slay,  and  yet  wert*  slain. 

A.  Thou  didst  pierce  him  with  the  spe  ir. 

I.  Deadly  pierced  thou  liest  here. 

A.  Sons  of  sorrow  !  7.  Sons  of  pain  ! 

A.  Break  out  grief !  7.  Flow  tears  amain! 

A.  Weep  the  slayer— »  7.  .And  the  slain. 

A.  Ah,  my  aoul  is  mad  with  moaning. 

7.  And  my  heart  within  is  groaning. 

A.  O  thrice  wretched,  wretched  brother! 

7.  Thou  more  wretched  than  the  other. 

A.  Thine  own  kindred  pierced  thee  thorougli.f 
7.  And  thy  kin  was  pierced  with  thee. 

.4.  Sight  of  sadne.xs !  7.  Tale  of  sorrow. 

A.  Deadly  to  say.  7.  Deadly  to  see. 

A.  We  with  you  the  sorrow  bear. 

7.  And  twin  woes  twin  sisters  share. 

Chorus.  Alas !  alas ! 

Moera,  baneful  gifts  dispensing 
To  the  toilsome  race  of  mortals, 

Now  pretails  Ihy  murky  hour; 

Shade  of  CEdipus  thrice  sacr^. 

Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinnus, 

Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power.” 

In  the  same  spirit  it  continues  for  several 
pages  more.  W  e  have  only  to  remark,  first, 
that  the  word  deadly  ought  to  be  double ; 

*  Modem  poets  often  say,  TKuu  vert,  for  Thou 
least.  Is  not  this  an  error  I  Ought  we  not  to  say 
only,  If  thou  wert,  as,  7^  I  were  I 

f  Mr.  Blackie  ordinarily  uses  thorough  to  mean 
through,  and  to  rhyme  with  sorrow.  W  e  do  not  know 
his  pronunciation  of  it. 
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the  poet  afterwards  says  deadly  (4Xoa),  and 
there  also  Mr.  Blackie  has  it ;  but  here 
he  chose  to  say  5«Xa:'and,  secondly,  that 
the  words  in  italics  in  the  last  speech  quoted 
should  all  be  omitted.  It  may  seem  that 
desp<jtic  monarchs  will  as  soon  learn  to  rule 
wisely,  as  irresponsible  translators  not  to 
abuse  the  opportunity  of  amplifying.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  venture  to  add  our  dislike  to 
the  foreign  words  Moera,  Erinnys,  when  we 
have  the  good  English  and  poetical  ones — 
Fate  and  Fury. 

One  other  case  remains,  of  style  so  simple 
as  to  seem  tame ;  namely,  when  the  poet 
himself  intendt^l  it.  Such  app<‘ars  to  us 
decidedly  the  ca.se,  for  instance,  with  the 
first  spe»“ch  of  Ocean,  in  the  “  Prometheus,” 
where  Mr.  Blackie  has  entirely  failed,  and 
has  become  stiff  and  affected,  by  trying  to 
elevate  what  ought  to  be  left  flat.  Ocean 
is  to  us  manifestly  intended  by  the  poet  as 
the  type  of  a  time-server  ;  and  although  he 
begins  with  some  grandiloquence,  yet  his 
prosaic,  selfish,  courtly  character  peeps  out ; 
and  we  see  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  friendship  and  self-devotion, 
while,  in  fact,  he  is  heartless.  His  words, 
rendered  as  close  as  we  are  able,  stand 
thus : — 

“  Careering  from  a  goal  remote, 

To  thee,  Prometlieus,  have  I  sped ; 

While  by  my  will,  not  needing  bit, 

I  curb  this  airsteed,  swift  of  wing. 

But  (know)  I  with  thy  lot  condole. 

For  this  (1  trow)  my  kindred  blood 
Itself  constrains  :  and  waiving  kin. 

There’s  none  whom  I  with  more  devoir 
Obsen’e,  than  thee. 

How  true  this  is,  thou  soon  shalt  learn  ; 

For  not  in  vain  tongue-blandishment 
’Tis  mine  to  deal.  But  come,  denote 
Wherein  may  I  assist  thy  ends  ? 

For  never  shalt  thou  say,  thou  hast 
A  friend  than  Ocean  firmer.” 

The  argumentative  tone  in  which  the  old 
god  prove*  that  he  must  sympathize  with 
Prometheus,  (also  “  be  assured  that”  I 
8\*mpathize !)  is  strikingly  contrasU*d  with 
tke  unaffect^  outpouring  of  grief  from  the 
nymphs,  his  daughters  ;  and  in  the  result  it 
is  clear  that  he  only  wants  an  excuse  to 
withdraw.  But  here, — if  we  may  deviate 
from  general  considerations  to  a  particular 
drama, — Mr.  Blackie  appears  to  us  to  have 
overlooked  one  feature  of  the  Prometheus, 
namely,  that  while  there  is  every  possible 
variety  of  character  presented  in  it,  one  and 
all  agree  in  regarding  Jupiter  as  a  tyrant. 
This  IS  to  us  irreconcileable  with  Mr.  Blackie’s 


theory,  who  believes  such  a  view  to  be  only 
accidentally  impressed  upon  us  by  our  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  Fire-bringing  Prometheus,  and 
the  Prometheus  Unbound,  so  as  to  receive 
only  the  Anew  of  Jupiter  enforced  by  his 
enemy.  Had  the  poet  intended  to  represent 
Jupiter  (in  this  play)  as  a  righteous  ruler,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  made 
either  Ocean,  or  at  least  Mercury,  drop  some 
words  to  this  effect.  But  now  we  find 
Prometheus  the  betrayed  ally  of  Jupiter, — 
the  Oceanides  the  tender  and  brave  con- 
dolers, — Oceanus,  the  cautious  and  selfish 
worshipper  of  power,  lo,  the  wronged  maiden, 
Vulcan,  the  unwilling  serv’ant  of  Jupiter, 
Might  and  Force,  his  brutal  tools,  and  Mer- 
curj',  his  accomplished  minister, — one  and 
all  agree  in  the  sentiment,  that  Jupiter  trusts 
entirely  to  force,  and  does  not  condescend  to 
care  about  right  or  reason.  The  poet  does 
not  throw  in  a  single  mysterious  phrase,  such 
as  abound  in  his  other  plays,  to  suggest  that 
in  the  long  run  righteousness  and  wisdom 
will  be  found  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
supreme  force.  Even  superior  knowledge  is 
conceded  by  Mercury  to  reside  in  Prome¬ 
theus,  and  Jupiter’s  great  rage  is  excited  by 
his  consciousness  that  Prom**theus  is  master 
of  a  secret  which  he  cannot  wrest  from  him. 
We  cannot,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  adopt 
any  other  theory  than  the  popular  one,  which 
Mr.  Blackie  thinks  superficial.  But  (perhaps 
in  consequence)  he  seems  to  us  not  rightly 
to  have  discerned  Ocean’s  character,  and  to 
give  a  wrong  turn  to  several  expressions. 

But,  before  laying  any  further  remarks 
before  the  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
some  extracts,  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  poetical  vigor.  Hear 
the  description  of  Tydeus  in  the  Seven 
Chiefs. 

“  First  at  the  Prcetian  portal  Tydeus  stands, 
Storming  again.^t  the  seer,  who  wise  forbids 
To  pass  Ismenns’  wave,  before  the  sacrifice 
Auspicious  smiles.  But  he,  for  battle  burning. 
Fumes  like  a  fretful  snake  in  the  sultry  noon  ; 
Lashing  with  gibes  the  wise  Oiclidan  seer, 

W’hose  prudence  he  interprets  dastardly, 

Cajoling  death  away.  Thus  fierce  he  raves. 

And  shakes  the  overshadowing  crest  sublime. 

His  helmet’s  triple  mane,  while  ’neath  his  shield 
The  brazen  bells  ring  fear.  On  his  shield’s  face 
A  sign  he  bears  as  haughty  as  himself. 

The  welkin  flaming  with  a  thousand  lights  : 

And  in  its  centre  the  full  moon  shines  forth. 

Eye  of  the  night  and  regent  of  the  stars. 

So  speaks  his  vaunting  shield.  On  the  stream’s 
bank 

He  stands  loud  roaring,  eager  for  the  fight. 

As  some  fierce  steed  that  frets  against  the  bit. 
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And  waits  with  ruffling  neck  and  ears  erect, 

To  catch  the  trumpet’s  blare.” 

Eteocles  replies : 

“  No  blows  I  fear  from  the  trim  dress  of  war, 

No  wounds  from  blazoned  terrors.  Triple  crests 
And  ringing  bells  bite  not  without  the  spear. 

And  for  this  braggart  shield,  with  starry  night 
Studded,  too  soon  for  the  fool’s  wit  that  owns  it 
The  scutcheon  may  prove  seer.  When  death’s 
dark  night 

Shall  settle  on  his  eyes,  and  the  blithe  day 
Beams  joy  on  him  no  mure,  hath  not  the  shield 
Spoken  significant,  and  pictured  borne 
A  boast  against  its  bearer  ?  1,  to  match 
This  Tydeus,  will  set  forth  the  son  of  Astacus, 

A  noble  youth,  not  rich  in  boasts,  who  bows 
Before  the  sacred  throne  of  Modesty ; 

In  base  things  cowardly,  in  high  virtue  bold.” 

The  messenger  afterward  describes  Poly- 
nices,  which  occasions  the  following  burst 
from  his  brother : — 

“  O  god-detested,  god-bemaddi‘d  race  ! 

Wo-worthy  sons  of  wo-wom  CEdipus  ! 

Your  father’s  curse  is  ripe  :  but  tears  are  vain 
And  weeping  might  but  mother  worser  wo. 

O  Polynices !  thy  prophetic  name 
Speaks  more  than  all  the  emblems  of  thy  shield. 
S3oon  shall  we  see  if  gold-bossed  words  can  save 
thee. 

Babbling  vain  madness  in  a  proud  device. 

If  Jove-bom  Justice,  maid  divine,  might  be 
Of  thoughts  and  deeds  like  tfiine  participant. 

Thou  inightst  have  hope  :  but  Polynices,  never. 
Or  wlien  the  darkness  of  thy  mother’s  womb 
Thou  first  didst  leave,  or  in  thy  nursling  prime. 
Or  in  thy  bloom  of  youth,  or  in  the  gathering 
Of  beard  on  manho^’s  chin,  hath  Justice  owned 
thee. 

Or  known  thy  name :  and  shall  she  know  thee, 
now 

Thou  leadst  a  stranger  host  against  thy  country  7 
Her  nature  were  a  mockery  of  her  name. 

If  she  could  fight  for  knaves,  and  still  be  Justice. 
In  this  faith  strong,  this  traitor  I  will  meet 
Myself :  the  cause  is  mine,  and  I  will  fight  it. 

For  equal  prince  to  prince,  to  brother  brother. 

Fell  foe  to  foe,  suits  well.  And  now  to  arms ! 
Bring  me  my  spear  and  shield,  hauberk  and 
greaves.” 

Let  us  next  take  a  passage  of  totally  dififer- 
cnt  spirit  from  the  “  Persians.”  The  speaker 
is  Atossa,  mother  of  Xerxes,  and  daughter  of 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

"  Good  friends,  whoso  hath  knowledge  of  mishap, 
Knows  this,  that  men,  when  swelling  ills  surge 
o’er  them. 

Brood  o’er  the  harm,  till  all  things  catch  the  hue 
Of  apprehension :  but  when  Fortune’s  stream 
Runs  smooth,  the  same  with  confidence  elate 


Hope  the  boon  god  will  blow  fair  breezes  ever. 
Thus  to  my  soul  all  things  are  full  of  fear ; 

The  adverse  gods  from  all  sides  strike  my  eye. 

And  in  my  ear,  with  ominous-ringing  peal. 

Fate  prophesies.  Such  terror  scares  my  wits. 

No  royal  car  to-day,  no  queenly  pump 
Is  mine :  the  broidered  state  would  ill  become 
My  present  mission,  bringing,  as  thou  seest. 

These  simple  offerings  to  appease  the  shades: — 
From  the  chaste  cow,  this  white  and  healthful 
milk ; 

This  clearest  juice,  by  the  flower-working  bee 
Distilled  ;  this  pure  wave  from  the  virgin  spring; 
This  draught  of  joyaunce  from  the  unmingled 
grape. 

Of  a  wild  mother  born ;  this  fragrant  fruit 
Of  the  pale-green  olive,  ever  leafy  fair. 

And  those  wreathed  flow’rs,  of  all-producing 
Earth 

Fair  children.” 

We  selected  these  pa-ssages,  only  because 
we  knew  them  to  be  noble  and  beautiful  in 
the  original;  and  we  think  they  will  suffice 
to  exhibit  the  raiciness,  richness,  and  Shaks- 

B?rian  vigor  of  Mr,  Blackie’s  common  dialect. 

ut  we  are  tempted  to  adduce  (again  at  ran¬ 
dom)  a  fine  passage  from  the  Agjimemnon, 
where  Clytaemnestra hypocritically  welcomes 
her  hushed  home,  and  in  over-wrought  lan¬ 
guage  publicly  tells  her  fondness  for  him. 

“  Men,  citizens,  ye  reverend  Argive  senators, 

No  shame  feel  I,  ev’n  in  your  face,  to  tell 
.My  husband-loving  ways.  Long  converse  lends 
Boldness  to  bashfulness.  No  foreign  griefs. 
Mine  own  self-suffered  woes  I  tell.  While  he 
Was  camping  far  at  Ilium,  I  at  home 
Sat  all  forlorn,  uncherished  by  the  mate 
Whom  I  had  chosen.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Myself  the  while 

So  woeworn  lived,  tlie  fountains  of  my  grief 
To  their  last  drop  were  with  much  weeping 
drained: 

And  far  into  the  night  my  watch  I’ve  kept 
With  weary  eyes,  while  in  my  lonely  room 
The  night-torch  faintly  glimmered.  In  my  dream 
The  buzzing  gnat,  with  its  light  brushing  wing, 
Startled  the  fretful  sleeper.  Thou  hast  been 
In  waking  hours,  as  in  sleep’s  fitful  turns, 

My  only  thought.  But  having  bravely  borne 
This  weight  of  wo,  now  with  blythe  heart  I 
greet 

Thee,  my  heart’s  lord,  the  watchdog  of  the  fold, 
The  ship’s  sure  mainstay,  pillar’d  shaft  whereon 
Rests  the  high  roof,  fond  parent’s  only  child. 
Land  seen  by  sailors  past  all  hope,  a  day 
Lovely  to  look  on  when  the  storm  hath  broken, 
And  to  the  thirsty  wayfarer  the  flow 
Of  gushing  rill.  0  sweet  it  is,  how  sweet 
To  see  an  end  of  the  harsh  yoke  that  galled  us. 
These  greetings  to  my  lord  !” 

These  passages,  we  trust,  will  excite  a 
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desire  to  make  fuller  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Blackie’s  volumes ;  but  we  must  proceed  to 
speak  on  a  characteristic  feature  in  them. 
That  Mr.  Blackie  is  a  deep  scholar,  in  the 
Porsonian  sense  of  the  word,  we  certainly 
will  not  undertake  to  assert ;  indeed,  we  sus¬ 
pect  he  a  little  imderrates  the  importance  of 
a  good  text ;  his  tendency  is  to  seize  the 
general  thought  of  a  sentence,  and  care  too 
little  for  details.  But  if  there  be  any  defi¬ 
ciency  on  this  head,  it  is  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  great  zeal  and  learning  with  which 
he  has  mastered,  or  at  least  striven  after,  a 
higher  sort  of  criticism  ;  which  aims,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  reproduce  to  the  imagination 
the  whole  feeling  which  animated  intelligent 
Greek  auditors  and  spectators  ;  on  the  other, 
to  set  forth  the  conception  which  filled  and 
guided  the  author’s  mind  in  writing.  Besidt's 
a  Preface  of  some  interest  to  all  scholars,  his 
first  volume  has  a  preliminary  essay  on  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
in  which  we  admire  the  fresh n«*ss  of  ft^eling 
with  which  he  handles  a  hackneyed  subject. 
This  Is  followed  by  a  life  of  Jischylus.  But, 
besides,  each  play  has  its  own  Introduction, 
generally  rather  elaborate,  but  what  is  far 
better,  always  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  and  thoughtful  mind.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Blackie,  with  all  his  admiration  for  .^flschylus, 
any  of  that  fanaticism  which  refuses  to 
acknowledge  his  faults.*  So  healthy  a  love 
of  truth  seems  to  pervade  his  pages,  as  to 
give  double  weight  to  his  eulogies  ;  indeed, 
the  reader  is  impres.sed  all  through  with  the 
sense  that  the  translator  never  tires  of  his 
author.  The  same  sprightliness  per^-ades 
every  page  of  the  book  ;  the  same  unabated 
effort  to  p<‘netrate  to  his  author’s  heart  is 
seen  in  the  most  corrupt  and  puzzling,  as  in 
the  clearest  pa.s.sages.  In  some  sense,  in¬ 
deed,  .Mr.  Blackie  may  seem  to  revel  in  the 
corrupt  choru.ses,  becaiLse  they  allow  most 
freedom  to  his  own  original  writing;  and 
this,  we  imagine,  is  his  weak  point  as  a  trans¬ 
lator.  It  is  dangerous  for  such  a  one  to 
have  much  power  of  invention  ;  for  it  needs 
a  prop<>rtionably  higher  control  over  the 
propensity  to  enlarge  and  invent.  But  we 
must  proceed  to  speak  more  in  detail  con¬ 
cerning  the  chorust's,  not  only  because  they 

*  We  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  censure  of  the  unde¬ 
cided  behavior  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon. 
The  poet  seems  to  us  to  have  represent^  them  as 
divinely  paralysed,  as,  indeetl,  all  hearers  of  Cas¬ 
sandra  were.  Hence  they  are  more  and  more 
gloomy  in  their  songs,  in  spite  of  the  happy  exterior 
of  events.  The  gloom  increases  and  beiromes  more 
perplexing,  until  the  murder  is  complete.  [Since 
writing  thus,  we  find  Potter  to  say  much  the  same.] 


are  so  large  a  part  of  the  dramas,  but  because 
hitherto  the  attempts  at  translating  them 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  fail¬ 
ures,  and  also  because  Mr.  Blackie  has 
exerted  himself  so  peculiarly  and  often  so 
successfully  upon  them. 

Some  notice  is  first  demanded  by  the 
anapaestic  systems.  These  Mr.  Blackie  has 
expressed  by  a  trochmc  metre,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  rhyme.  We  confess  that  to  us  ocea- 
tional  rhymes  are  vexatious,  by  exciting  ex¬ 
pectation  which  is  perpetually  disappointed  ; 
and  we  prefer  no  ryhmes  to  very  rare  and 
uncertain  ones.  As  a  favorable  specimen, 
we  exhibit  the  following  from  the  “Furies — 

“  Deftly,  deftly  weave  the  dance  ! 

Sisters,  lift  the  dismal  strain  ! 

Sing  the  Furies,  justly  dealing 
Dooms  deserved  to  guilty  mortals : 

Deftly,  deftly  lift  the  strain. 

“  Wboeo  lifted  hands  untainted, 

Him  no  Furies’ wrath  shall  follow; 

He  shall  live  unharmed  by  me. 

But  who  sinned,  as  this  offender, 

Hiding  foul  ensanguined  hands. 

We  with  him  are  present,  bearing 
Unhired  witness  for  the  dead. 

We  will  tread  his  heels,  exacting 
Blood  for  blood,  ev’n  to  the  end.” 

The  first  five  lines  deviate  too  far  from  the 
form  of  the  original  to  please  us ;  we  cannot 
see  what  is  gained  by  it ;  but  we  at  present 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  metre.  Mr. 
Blackie  informs  us  (and  we  are  persuaded 
by  him),  that  the  anapaests  of  the  tragedi¬ 
ans  were  in  march-time,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  translated  by  English  anapaests, 
which  are  triple  time.  But  we  think  this 
is  equally  an  objection  to  the  English  tro¬ 
chees,  which  are  too  tripping  a  metre, — a 
dance,  nither  than  a  march.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  Aristotle  says  tliis  very  thin^  of  the 
Greek  trochee  (“  it  is  xopd^»urfp«v  ’),  but 
as  this  is  only  an  analogy,  we  appeal  to  Mil- 
ton,  who  in  writing, 

“  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe,” 

certainly  thought  he  was  using  a  tripping 
metre.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  English 
anapaests  may  be  a  minuet,  but  the  trochees 
are  liable  to  be  a  jig.  Surely  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  our  author’s  doctrine  is, 
that  the  four-foot  iambic  is  our  proper  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Greek  anapaestic.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Blackie  appears  to  us  most  imdesirably 
to  reverse  the  endings  in  the  common  ana. 
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paests,  and  in  their  closing  line.  In  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English,  the  ending  is  generally 
characteristic  of  a  metre ;  and  we  would 
carefully  retain  the  position  of  the  closing 
accent  or  ictus.  For  instance,  in  the  Aga¬ 
memnon,  we  would  translate  in  the  opening 
anapaests,  thus ; — 

“  And  when  the  foliage  now  is  sear, 

Spent  Age  on  three  feet  wends  his  way ; 

For  war  no  mightier  than  a  child, 

And  as  a  daydream  doating.” 

We  have  a  most  distinct  realization  that  this 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  rhythm  ;  but  this  is 
no  matter  for  proof. 

Mr.  Blackie  sometimes  rhymes,  even  in 
the  systems  which  represent  anapaests,  as  we 
have  sjiid.  In  the  opening  of  the  “  Persians,” 
he  surprises  us  by  having  not  only  rhyme, 
but  an  English  anapaestic  measure !  What 
is  more,  it  is  very  effective  and  spirited ;  we 
wish  we  had  space  to  quote  much : — 

“We are  the  Persian  watchmen  old, 

The  guardians  true  of  the  palace  of  gold, 

Iiefl  to  defend  the  Asian  land, 

When  the  army  marched  to  Hellas’  strand. 

Elders  chosen  by  Xerxes  the  king, 

The  son  of  Darius,  to  hold  the  reins. 

Till  he  the  cone,uering  host  shall  bring 
Back  to  Susa’s  sunny  plains. 

But  the  spirit  within  me  is  troubled  and  tossed , 
When  I  thinkofthe  kingand  the  Persian  host,”  &c. 

When  the  anapaests  end,  the  chorus  break 
out  into  “  Ionic  a  Minori,”  that  is,  into  a 
Bacchic  strain.  This  we  had  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  very  stirring  metre,  and  we  still 
suspect  that  it  is;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Blackie  has  tuned  it  to  a  sort  of  “  God-save- 
the-Queen,”  writh  excellent  effect ;  as  also  in 
his  very  spirited  termination  of  the  Suppli¬ 
ants. 

“  Proudly  the  kingly  host. 

City-destroying,  crossed 
Hence  to  the  neighboring 
Contrary  coast ; 

Paving  the  sea  with  planks. 

Marched  he  his  serried  ranks ; 

Helle’s  swill  rushing  stream 
Binding  with  cord  and  chain. 

Forging  a  yoke. 

For  the  neck  of  the  main,”  &c. 

There  are  so  many  choruses  admirably  ex¬ 
ecuted,  that  we  should  overfill  our  pages  if 
we  attempted  to  denote  all  that  best  pleases 
us.  Yet  when  we  call  them  admirable,  we 
do  not  mean  that  they  fulfill  our  best  idea  of 
faithfulness.  Very  frequently  far  from  it — 
rhyme  forbids  !  Nevertheless,  they  are  at 


worst  general  similarities,  and,  more  or  less, 
in  .iEschylean  spirit.  To  make  one  general 
criticism,  we  think  Mr.  Blackie  is  far  too  fond 
of  the  trochaic  metre  ;  and  our  notion  of  what 
is  a  yood  trochaic  line  is  more  severe  than 
his  ;  we  do  not  like  what  is  called  an  initial 
trochee*  to  be  a  better  iamb  than  trochee. 
Nor  are  we  without  many  questionings  of  his 
interpretings  of  the  text.  But  we  must  re¬ 
strict  our  remarks,  in  order  to  observ’e  rea¬ 
sonable  limits,  to  a  single  drama,  and  in  it 
shall  avoid  minute  scholarship.  We  select 
the  Choephori  (Choephorae,  he  calls  it),  as 
very  corrupt,  and  therefore  giving  Mr.  Blackie 
much  scope,  besides  that  it  is  less  hackneyed  ; 
and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  remark  on  his 
execution  of  the  lyrical  parts. 

In  the  first  chorus,  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  the  personification  of  Terror  very 
clear.  The  poet  says,  “  for  clear-speaking 
Terror,  with  hair  erect,  the  dream-seer  [i.  e. 
dream-interpreter]  of  the  house,  breathing 
wrath  out  of  sleep,  spake  from  the  recesses 
an  utterance  in  the  imtimely  night.”  But 
hear  Mr.  Blackie ; 

"  Breathing  wrath  through  nightly  slumbers. 

By  a  dream-cncompassed  lair. 

Prophet  of  the  house  of  Pelops, 

Terror  stands  with  bristling  hair. 

Through  the  dark  night  fitful  yelling. 

He  within  our  inmost  dwelling 
Did  the  sleeper  scare.” 

Many  readers  will  have  to  peruse  this 
twice,  and  even  three  times,  before  they  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Terror  is  not  made  prominent 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  as  by 
.^schylus :  the  second  line  is  hardly  intel¬ 
ligible, — (the  desire  to  get  a  rhyme  has 
foisted  in  the  lair) — the  ambiguous  preposi¬ 
tion  by  so  perplexes  the  reader  that  he  can¬ 
not  at  first  tell  whether  prophet  is  vocative  or 
nominative.  Altogether,  it  wants  directness, 
and  therefore  power.  In  the  end  of  the 
chorus  we  cannot  at  all  find  in  the  Greek  his 
sense : 

“  I  for  my  mistress'  woes  must  wail. 

And  for  my  men  beneath  the  veil.” 

The  poet  merely  makes  the  leader  of  the 
chums  say — “  1  weep  beneath  my  veil  at  the 
undeserved  calamities  of  my  lords,  (Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Orestes,)  with  nothing  at  all 
about  her  own  woes.f 

•As :  “  My  vex’d  heart  on  grief  is  feeding  where 
we  know  not  how  to  get  the  accent  on  my,  which 
properly  belongs  to  vex'd. 

f  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  very  first  word.of 
the  hymn,  “Missioned,”  for  iaXro;.  ’laXXxii  is 
rather  antique  and  naive,  we  think,  than  grandilo¬ 
quent. 
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The  second  is  a  short  chorus,  rather  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  not  in  the  last  sentence.  The  poet 
there  wrote — “Where  is  the  spear-strong 
man  to  disentangle  the  house,  a  Scjrthian  and 
a  war-god,  brandishing  in  fight  back-stretched 
[or  back-bent]  weapons,  and  hand-on-hilt 
wielding  arms  for  close  combat  ?”  Mr, 
Blackie  expresses  it : 

“  0  that  some  god  from  Scythia  far, 

To  my  imploring, 

Might  send  a  spearman  strong  in  war, 

Our  house  restoring ! 

Come,  Mars,  with  back-bent  bow,  thy  hail 
Of  arrows  pouring. 

Or  with  the  hilted  sword  assail, 

And  in  the  grapple  close  prevail 
Of  battle  roaring.” 

We  are  here  sorry  to  miss  the  ^schylean 
identification  of  the  Scythian  with  the  war- 
god,  and  the  loss  of  condensation  is  the  loss 
both  of  an  jEschylean  and  of  a  classical 
quality.  But  we  say  not  this  in  censure,  ex¬ 
cept  of  adhering  to  rhyme ;  for  that  it  is 
which  necessitates  the  expansion. 

There  next  follows  an  interesting  and  most 
curious  Hymn  of  Sorrow,  on  the  mechanism 
of  which  we  hoped  for  some  comment  from 
the  stores  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  erudition.  It  is 
not  a  wail  of  fresh  grief,  like  those  before 
alluded  to,  over  one  recently  dead,  but  it  Is 
an  elaborate  waking-up  of  old  sorrow,  and 
impres-ses  us  with  the  fancy  (which  we  can¬ 
not  confirm  by  references)  that  the  Greeks 
must  have  indulged  in  sacred  poetic  laments, 
artificially  constructed,  perhaps,  on  the  re¬ 
curring  anniversaries  of  a  parent’s  death.  The 
strophes  and  antistrophes  are  not  ejjiculatory, 
but  of  moderate  length,  and  are  so  inter¬ 
twined  as  at  first  to  appear  in  total  confu¬ 
sion  ;  but,  on  closer  examination,  we  find  an 
order  that  cannot  have  been  accidental.  Let 
the  reader  study  the  subjoined  diagram  : — 

a  jS  a  7  6^6  Mesode  s  ^  s  X  n  ^  19 

OCE  C  OCE  C  ECO  C  ECO 

After  which  follows : — 

6  t  I  6  X  X  XX 

CE  0  E  OE  OEC  OEC  E  C 

When  a  Greek  letter  is  repeated,  as  7  and 
7,  we  of  course  use  them  for  strophe  and. 
antistrophe.  C,  O,  E,  are  the  initial  letters  of 
the  speakers,  m..  Chorus,  Orestes,  Electra. 
In  the  first  system,  it  will  he  seen,  that  the 
mesode,  or  central  song,  is  sung  by  the  cho¬ 
rus  ;  it  is  not  antistrophic.  But  on  each  side 


of  this  are  two  similar  systems,  having  each 
its  mesode,  7,  but  the  two  gammas  are  an¬ 
tistrophic.  These  also  are  sung  by  the  cho¬ 
rus,  smd  like  the  principal  mesode,  are  perfect 
anapaestic  systems.  Observe,  farther,  that 
each  is  a  mesode  in  detail,  yet  the  two 
betas  are  antistrophic,  and  are  sung  by  the 
chorus  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  ^ The 
other  songs  fall  to  the  two  children,  with  the 
arrangement,  however,  that  be/ore  the  mes¬ 
ode,  Orestes  leads  and  Electra  responds ; 
which  is  reversed  a/ter  the  mesode.  There  is 
in  the  “  (Edipus  Coloneius,”  a  hymn  of  similar 
complication,  but  as  the  respon.ses  are  shorter, 
they  were  not  so  readily  discerned  to  be  an¬ 
tistrophic,  and  the  text  is  less  perfectly  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  unimaginable  that  .Eschylus 
can  have  invented  for  the  occasion  an  arti¬ 
ficial  system  which  would  have  been  unintel¬ 
ligible  and  distracting  to  the  hearers  ;  it  must 
have  grown  vp.  Was  it  possibly  a  part  of  the 
“  Arijin  mourning”  alluded  to  in  this  chorus, 
where  Mr.  Blackie  has  changed  Arian  into 
Persian  in  order  to  be  more  popular  ?  We 
conjecture  that  the  whole  depended  on  a 
scheme  of  dancing,  and  that  Electra  and 
Orestes  exchanged  places  during  the  mesode, 
so  as  to  reverse  their  parts ;  but  the  Chore- 
gus  always  sustains  her  central  and  presiding 
place.  In  the  second  system  there  is  doubt 
concerning  the  speakers  of  strophe  b,  and 
there  is  a  breach  of  analogy  observable.  In 
X  X,  the  voices  succeed  quick,  and  in  the 
former,  the  Chorus  tell  us  that  they  sing  in 
band. 

Concerning  Mr.  Blackie’s  execution  of  this 
whole  piece,  we  find  room  for  both  praise  and 
blame.  How  much  sweetness  and  variety  he 
can  command,  the  reader  will  see  from  the 
following  specimens; — 

“  Electra.  Hear  tliou  our  cries,  O  father,  when  for 
thee 

The  frequent  tear  is  falling. 

The  wailing  pair,  o’er  thy  dear  tomb,  to  thee 

From  their  hearts’  depths  are  calling  ; 

The  suppliant  and  the  exile  at  one  tomb 

Their  sorrow  showering. 

Helpless  and  hopeless,  mantled  round  with  gloom : 

Wo  overpowering.”* 

Again, 

“  Chorus.  Like  a  Persian  mourner 
Singing  sorrow's  tale. 

Like  a  Cissian  wailer 
[  did  weep  and  wail. 

O’er  my  head  swiftoaring 
Came  arm  on  arm  amain  : 

*  It  is  printed  owrpouring ;  but  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  rhyme,  suggests  misprint 
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The  voice  of  my  deploring 
Like  the  lashing  rain. 

Sorrow’s  rushing  river 
O’er  me  flooding  spread, 

Black  misfortune’s  quiver 
Emptied  o’er  my  head,” 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  here  see  the 
truth  with  which  Mr,  Blackie  styles  the 
“  Dramas  of  .^Eschylus”  sacred  operas.  It 
would  be  curious  if  the  Italian  Opera  should 
be  traced  historically  to  the  Arian,  Kissian, 
and  Mariandynian  mourners ! 

Mr.  Blackie  is  not  quite  enough  on  his 
guard  against  phrases  which  make  grief  ri¬ 
diculous  to  men  of  German  race;  among 
whom  it  is  honorable  for  “  women  to  weep, 
and  men  to  remember but  we  forbear  to 
quote.  Occasionally,  he  is  too  indirect,  or 
obscure,  and  we  have  some  smaller  ques¬ 
tions  with  him,  into  which*  we  cannot  enter ; 
but  we  are  annoyed  by  one  ambiguity.  The 
chorus  ssiys,  that  Agamemnon  is  “  In  the  un¬ 
der- w6rld  rever’d,”  “  a  chieftain  mighty  and 
brilliant out  of  which  Mr.  Blackie  makes, 
that  Agamemnon  “  marched  to  Hades  dread, 
the  monarch  of  the  awful  dead giving  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  Hades  (t.  e.  Pluto)  is 
the  monarch  intended.  An  easy  and  great 
improvement  is,  to  write,  “  a  king  among  the 
awful  dead but  the  word  Hades  should  be 
avoided,  because  its  personification  is  common. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  feel  confident  that  a 
still  closer  translation  in  the  unrhymed  parts 
(the  anapaestic  systems)  is  not  possible  only, 
but  easy ;  and  might  be  more  melodious  and 
more  .^schylean  than  Mr,  Blackie’s  trochees. 
He  too  much  approaches  our  vulgar  orna¬ 
mental  amplifiers,  when  he  expands,  “  by 
Scamandcr  8  channel,”  into,  “  where  far  Sca- 
mander  rolls  his  swirling  flood and  he  is 
ruifortimate  in  traaslating  aXXu  Xau 
“  with  many  brothers,"  where  it  is  a  phrase 
of  contempt,  “  with  the  vulgar  herd but 
brothers  (alas!)  was  wanted  to  rhyme  with 
others. 

The  fourth  chorus  is  splendidly  executed ; 
at  once  thoroughly  .iSlschylean  and  thorough¬ 
ly  English.  Its  directness  and  simplicity  add 
vigor  to  its  beauty.  We  object  only  to  one 

Jihrase,  “  the  bristling  line’’  for  “  the 
oe it  wants  simplicity  and  clearness, 
and  offends  even  one  who  does  not  know 
what  is  the  Greek  (such,  indeed,  was  our 


*  Does  not  fisog  **  if  he 

wilt/  Is  Zevs  anything  but  “Jove,  in 

the  fullness  of  might  I”  or  does  he  take  it  to  mean, 
Patron  of  children  of  both  sexes  I 


own  case  in  reading) ;  but  here,  also,  line  is 
wanted  to  rhvme  with  divine  !* 

The  fifth  cliorus  is  dreadfully  corrupt,  and 
Mr.  Blackie  has  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
launch  out  in  his  own  way,  producing  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  striking  piece  of  poetry,  far  more 
interesting  than  the  vexatious  original,  which, 
nevertheless,  has  suggested  every  line  of  the 
translation.  We  were  amused  with  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  remoulding  a  line,  in  which  .^schy- 
lus  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  provoke  the 
skeptic’s  laugh  most  unseasonably.  As  we 
translate,  it  stands  “(Apollo),  if  he  pleases 
(Xpii^wv),  will  show  many  other  secrets. 
When  he  speaks  an  aimless  word,  he  brings 
before  the  eyes  night  and  darkness ;  but  in 
(his)  daylignt  he  is  nowise  clearer.”  But 
hear  Mr.  Blackie: — 

“  Dark  are  the  doings  of  the  go<ls  ;  and  we, 
When  they  are  clearest  shown,  but  dimly  see : 
Yet  Faith  will  follow 

Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead, 
And  thou,  Apollo.” 

But  we  deprecate  this  remodeling  and 
elevating  of  their  religious  sentiment,  for  it 
^oils  the  historical  truth,  and  hinders  the 
English  reader  from  confiding  in  his  transla¬ 
tor.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Blackie  prone  to 
this  fault. 

The  last  choral  hymn  is  not  quite  so  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  we  propose  finally  to  quote  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  anapaestic  metre, 
and  as  a  trial  of  his  faithfulness.  By  acci¬ 
dental  error  it  is  marked  as  not  antistrophic  ; 
indeed,  we  think  that  what  is  given  as  an 
epode  should  be  antistrophically  arranged. 
With  this  exception  Mr.  Blackie  has  it  thus : 

Sir.  “  Hall  of  old  Priam,  with  sorrow  unbearable, 
Vengeance  hath  come  on  the  Argive,  thy  foe  : 
A  pair  of  grim  lions,  a  double  Mars  terrible, 
Comes  to  his  palace  that  levelled  thee  low. 
Chanced  hath  the  doom  of  the  guilty  precisely. 
Even  as  Phoebus  foretold  it,  and  wisely 

Where  the  god  pointed  was  levelled  the  blow. 
Lift  up  the  hymn  of  rejoicing  !  The  lecherous 
Sin-laden  tyrant  shall  lord  it  no  more : 

No  mors  shall  the  mistress  so  bloody  and  treacher¬ 
ous 

Lavish  the  plundered  Pelopidan  store.” 

Ant.  “  Sore  chastisement  came  on  the  doomed  and 
devoted. 

With  darkbrooding  purpose  and  fairsmiling 
show ; 

And  the  daughter  of  Jove  the  Eternal  was  noted 
Guiding  the  hand  that  inflicted  the  blow  ; — 


*  We  must  add :  The  poet  regarded  Skylla  as 
actuated  not  by  love,  but  oy  avarice  and  vanity,  to 
sell  her  father’s  life  to  Minos. 
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BrifTht  Justice of  Jove  the  Ol^pian  daughter : 

But  blasted  they  fell  with  the  breath  of  her 
slaughter 

Whose  deeds  of  Injustice  made  Justice  their 
foe. 

Her  from  his  shrine  sent  the  rockthroned  Apollo, 

The  will  of  tier  high-purposed  sire  to  obey, 

The  track  of  the  blwxlstained  remorseless  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Winged  with  sure  death,  though  she  lag  by  the 
way.” 


Epode.  “Ye  rulers  on  Earth,  fear  the  rulers  in 
Heaven : 

No  aid  by  the  gods  to  the  froward  is  given. 

For  the  bonds  of  our  thraldom  asunder  are  riven, 

And  the  day  dawns  clear. 

Lift  up  your  heads !  From  prostration  untimely 

Ye  halls  of  the  mighty  be  lifted  sublimely  ! 

All-pirfecting  H  ime  shall  bring  swift  restitution, 

And  cleanse  the  hearth  pure  from  the  gory  pollu¬ 
tion. 

Now  the  day  dawns  clear. 

And  blithely  shall  welcome  tliem  Fortune  the 
fairest, — 

The  brother  and  sister, — with  omens  the  rarest. 

Each  friend  of  this  house,  show  the  warm  love 
thou  bearest ; 

Now  the  day  dawns  clear.” 


The  metre  of  the  original  is  dochmiac.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  antistrophe,  the  text  is 
corrupt,  and  we  deviate  from  the  common 
view  of  its  structure,  which  Mr.  Blackie  fol¬ 
lows.  At  the  end  of  the  hymn  is  another 
contested  place ;  we  there  agree  with  our 
author’s  structure,  but  not  with  his  adoption 
of  Stanley’s  conjectural  change,  out  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  hammered  his  penultimate 
line.  We  translate  the  whole  (far  more 
literally  than  is  usual  even  in  prose)  into  a 
metre  closely  analagous  to  the  original.  If 
the  reader  choose  to  count  it  prose,  let  him 
so  count  it ;  but  we  have  found  that  the  ear 
of  a  lady,  guiltless  of  classical  lore,  at  once 
recognized  it  as  a  peculiar  and  effective 
metre.  At  the  end  of  the  first  antistrophe 
we  read  nostro  periculo : — 


TU*Sf  5  Ao|i'af  (Uyav  ejfuv 

isroydoirij  ruS’  aSoXug  doXtav 
/3XitcTop.svav  rod'  Jv 
vi'tfiv  jroi^svai. 

The  rorsp,  which  others  change  into  ravrsp, 
we  have  made  vwrsp.  We  have  omitted  o 
IXaptiatfiog  as  a  prosaic  gloss  reduntant  to  the 
metre,  ^et  naturally  added,  because  the 
description  of  Apollo  might  serve  as  well  for 
Pluto.  We  have  arbitrarily  added  rod’  as 
needed  by  sense  and  metre.  We  have 


changed  the  absurd  Ssi&av  into  viViv,  Fen- 
gtanee,  and  the  portentous  ^ro)fdi»«|f»  into 
ruS'.  We  suppose  iroytiu  to  be 
coined  by  yEschylus  from  the  Homeric  djfdfu, 
and  to  be  equivalent  to  the  later 
rpotfo^fdi'^u  ;  but  the  word  being  new  to 
transcrifers,  led  to  this  strange  corruption. 
We  regard  as  the  nominative  to 

jrot'xsrou.  In  the  epode  we  suppose  a  line 
lost,  and  by  a  slight  transposition  we  then 
find  antistrophic  stanzas.  Otherwise,  we 

nearly  follow  Scholefield’s  text ;  but,  in  the 
first  line,  omitting  rapct  as  a  gloss,  we  insert 
ds  before  irug,  mttri  causa  ;  and  afterwards 
keep  dptupivoKf  instead  of  Stanley’s  conjec¬ 
ture.  With  these  explanations,  we  get  the 
following  result  ;* — 

Str.  1.  “There  came  wo  at  last  On  old  Priam’s 
race, 

Heavy  and  terrible  meed. 

And  came  two-fold  War  To  Agamem'non’s  halls 

In  twain  lion-form. 

Announc’d  clear  from  Py  tho, — The  fugitive, 
urg’d  from  high 

By  wise  heav’nly  words.  Has  full-drawn  the 
lots. 

Utter  a  wild  shout.  Ho,  O  ver  the  lordly 
house, 

For  its  escape  from  wo,  An'd  from  a  waste 
of  weal 

By  a  defil’d  and  curs^  pair ; — 

Sorry  and  doleful  doom  ! 

Ant.  1.  “  For  16,  sh^  to  whom  Stealthy  attack  is 
dear. 

Sly  Retribution  came. 

An’d  the  resistless  maid,  A  true  cl  i'ld  of 
Jove, 

Her  hand  stretch’d  to  fiaht ; — 

We  m6n  call  her  Justice,  With  happily-guided 
tongue : — 

W'bo  on  the  enemy  breathes  A  wrath  charg’d 
with  Fate. 

Whome’er  Loxias  Dwelling  in  ample  dell 

Of  earth  spurns  with  hate.  On  him  she  be¬ 
stirs 

Vengeance  array’d  with  guileless  guile, 
Limping  and  alway  late.  * 

Sir.  2.  “  Supreme  pow’r  iUelf  Forbidsf  pow’r 
supreme, 

To  help  evil  works. 

Fitting  it  is  to  adore  A  h6av’n-ruling  sway. 

Visibly  shines  the  light. 


*  Will  the  reader  keep  all  the  accents  in  musical 
time  by  tapping  with  his  finger  as  he  reads )  If  he 
will  not  so  far  humor  us,  then  let  him  read  slowly 
and  steadily,  according  to  the  sense,  and  earefnllg 
avoiding  to  force  the  xcords  into  any  knoten  metre. 

f  Literally :  “  Divine  power  is,  somehow  or  other, 
under  prohibitioa,’’  Ac.  The  adverb,  so  unbearably 
prosaic  with  os,  we  take  to  have  been  .£schylas's 
way  of  hinting  at  the  mysterious  law  from  wxthim 
to  which  even  Godhead  is  subject. 
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An'd  from  a  cikrb  The  ho6«e  now  ia  freed. 

Riae  from  the  dust,  O  Hou^  !  Many  a  wekry  day 
Prostrate  ha<4  thou  liin  too  I6n|;. 

Bat  all'fia’iahing  Time  Shall  now  ap^ily  pass 

Ant.  3.  “Thro’  the  anceatml  porch,  And  from 
the  hearth  shall  drive 
The  foul  pow’rs  of  sin' 

By  pure  apclla  that  charm  Ev  ery  pest  away, 
Visibly  shines  the  lifrht, 

[And  from  a  mighty  curb  The  house  now  is  freed.] 
*The  new  lor  ds  within,  In  strlnge  rig’hts  install’d. 
Groan  to  tell  the  shameless  past. 

Ch&nces  again  for  them  With  ftir  (ace  shall  fall.” 

Without  assuming  that  any  of  our  inter¬ 
pretations  are  more  correct  than  Mr. 
Blackie’s,  we  venture  to  think  that  a  mere 
English  reader  would  have,  in  a  version  like 
ours,  more  instructive  materials for  study  than 
from  any  possible  rhymed  translation,  not 
excepting  that  before  us.  If,  indeed,  a 
reader  is  perversely  set  against  perusing 
what  is  not  in  rhyme,  the  case  is  closed  ;  but 
a  really  literal  rendering,  such  as  we  pledge 
ourselves  here  to  have  presented,  is  matter 
not  for  mere  perusal,  but  for  actual  study — 
for  repeated  contemplation.  How  much 
more  characteristic  is  it !  how  marked,  direct, 
and  simple !  Who  does  not  see  the  grave 
and  simple  Ancient  more  clearly,  than  when 
his  form  is  obscured  by  our  modem  gar¬ 
ments?  We  further  remark  the  clearness 
with  which  the  use  of  Guile  on  the  side  of 
Justice  is  vindicated  by  the  poet,  (“  Sly 
Retribution  to  whom  stealthy  attack  is  dear” 
— and  “  Vengeance  with  guileless  guile,") 
which  is  not  prominent  in  Blackie.  See,  then, 
the  terseness  and  simplicity,  and  freedom  from 
idle  epithets  or  commonplace ;  see  also  the 
clearness  with  which  Retdbution  is  personi¬ 
fied,  and  the  strength  of  the  metaphor  “  Ven¬ 
geance  limping  and  always  late  — which, 
though  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  adopted 
by  Horace,  Blackie  softens  away,  fond  as  he 
really  is  of  .^schylus’s  blunt  and  strong 
words.  Nay,  he  has  equally  given  us  “  bonds 
(rf  thraldom”  instead  of  the  “  curb”  or  “  snaf¬ 
fle”  of  the  house.  Nor  can  we  approve  of 
inventing  for  ./Eschylus  such  contrasts  as 
“  whose  deeds  of  injustice  made  Justice  their 
foe :” — “ye  rulers  on  earth,  fear  the  rulers  in 
heaven."  Yet  there  is  no  avoiding  these 


*We  have  been  forced  to  amplify  the  political 
metaphor  (urolxoig.  Also,  literally ;  “  Declare 
with  moaning,  that  they  have  seen  and  beard  tehat- 
not  wav)*’’  So  Scfautz  rightly  interpreted  it. 
The  ri  wav  nikil-non,  or  tekat-not,  alludes  to  all 
that  ia  “  shameful hence  we  have  introduced  this 
word. 


things,  if  people  must  have  rhyme ;  and  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Blackie  sins  less  in  this  way 
than  his  prinleceasors.  We  rememb«*r  that 
PotUT  expands  the  line,  “  Man  by  man  with 
spear  is  slain,”  into  the  following  : — 

“  The  brave,  who  midst  these  dire  alarms, 

For  their  lost  country  greatly  dare. 

And  fired  with  vengeance  rush  to  arms. 

Fall  victims  to  tlie  bloodstained  spear;” 

where  he  has  not  even  rewarded  us  with  two 
good  rh}Tne.s. 

We  did  not  select  this  chorus  in  order  to 
disparage  Mr.  Blackie,  but  for  his  rendering 
of  Dochmiac  metre.  However,  on  res-iewing 
the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  think  this  is  nof 
a  favorable  average  of  his  faithfulness,  and 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  right  in  judging 
of  him  by  this  sample.  We  have  neglected 
to  say,  that  in  the  hymns  of  the  “  Prome¬ 
theus,”  Mr.  Blackie  does  dispense  with 
rhyme  ;  and  this  suggests  that  we  mu.st,  be¬ 
fore  closing  this  article,  lay  a  specimen  b«*fore 
the  reader,  though  we  have  already  occupied 
so  much  space : — 

Sir.  1.  “  Thy  dire  disasters,  unexampled  wrongs, 

I  weep,  Prometheus. 

From  its  soft  founts  distilled,  the  flowing  tear 
My  cheek  bedashes. 

’Tis  hard,  most  hard  !  By  self-made  laws  Jove 
rules. 

And  ’gainst  the  host  of  primal  gods  he  points 
The  lordly  spear. 

Ant.  1.  “  With  echoing  groans  the  ambient  waste 
bewails 

Thy  fate,  Prometheus ! 

The  neighboring  tribes  of  holy  Asia  weep 
For  thee,  Prometheus ; 

For  thee  and  thine  !  names  mighty  and  revered 
Of  yore,  now  shamed,  dishonored,  and  cast  down. 
And  chained  with  thee. 

Sir.  2.  “  And  Colchis,  with  her  belted*  daugh¬ 
ters,  weeps 

For  thee,  Prometheus ; 

And  Sevthian  tribes,  on  earth’s  remotest  verge, 
Wliere  lone  Ma>otis  spreads  her  wintry  waters. 
Do  weep  for  thee. 

Ant.  2.  “  The  flower  of  Araby’s  wandering  war¬ 
riors  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus : 

And  they,  who  high  their  airy  holds  have  perched 
On  Caucasus’  ridge,  with  pointed  lances  bristling. 
Do  weep  for  thee. 

Epode.  “  One  only  vexed  like  thee,  and  even  as 
thou 

In  adamant  bound. 


*A!sclwlas  does  not  say  belted,  but  intrepid  tn 
battle.  We  fear  that  belted  will  not  be  so  understood. 
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A  TiUn  and  a  {rod  scorned  by  the  gods, 

Allas  I  knew. 

He,  on  his  shoulders  the  surpassing  weight 
Of  the  celestial  pole  stoutly  upbore. 

And  groaned  beneath. 

Roars  billowy  ocean,  and  the  deep  sucks  back 
Its  waters  when  he  sobs  ;  from  earth’s  dark  cares 
Deep  hell  resounds ; 

The  fountains  of  the  holy-streaming  rivers 
Do  moan  with  him.” 

The  hymns  in  the  “  Prometheus”  were 
judged  by  Mr.  Blackie  peculiarly  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  rhyme,  and  he  will  protest  against 
our  inferring  from  bis  succtrss  in  them  that 
be  might  have  succeeded  as  well  in  all.  It 
is  too  much  now  to  expect  him  to  bum  and 
recompose  the  others,  on  which  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  such  labor ;  yet  we  shall  not  believe 
that  the  task  of  translating  ..-Escbylus  lite¬ 
rally  into  an  unrhymi-d  version,  acceptable 
to  the  English  public,  is  impossible,  until  it 
has  been  tried,  and  has  failed,  for  one  who 
possesses  Mr.  lilackie’s  enthusiasm  for  .^s- 


chylus,  his  metrical  skill,  musical  ear,  com¬ 
mand  of  pure  mother  English,  familiarity  with 
Elnglish  poets,  new  and  old,  and  classical  lore. 

Till  then,  we  have  before  us  a  version 
which  will  give  English  readers  a  far  better* 
idea  of  .iEscbylus  than  was  before  attainable; 
which  is  generally  excellent,  often  admirable, 
and  indicative  of  genias,  even  in  the  liberties 
which  it  takra  with  the  original.  We  do 
hope  that  the  public  will  take  care  to  give 
the  opportunity  of  improvement,  in  a  second 
edition,  to  one  who  has  devoted  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  rare  power,  to  the  unpre¬ 
tending  and  imhonored  task  of  translation. 


*  We  have  thought  it  invidious  and  useleM  to  com¬ 
pare  Mr.  Blackie  with  contemporary  traoi-latore  of 
a  single  play.  As  for  good  old  Potter,  his  lyrics 
have  so  Lttle  to  distinguish  .Jilachylus,  as  to  prevent 
our  murmuring  when  he  renders  whole  masses  of 
choral  poetry  in  blank  verse.  He  undertook  a  vast 
task,  to  trau-late  the  whole  of  the  three  great  tra¬ 
gedians, — and  did  not  adequately  feel  what  was  to 
be  aimed  at. 


Sugar,  Tea  and  Coffee. — Returns  have 
just  been  issued  of  the  quantities  of  sugar, 
tea,  and  coffee,  foreign  and  colonial,  which 
have  bpea  imported  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  three  past  years  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1850,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  quantity  of  unrefined  sugar,  import¬ 
ed  from  the  British  possessions  in  the  year 
1849,  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
200,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding,  and  a  decrease  of  upwards  of 
580,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  1847. 
The  importations  of  refined  sugar  and  sugar 
candy  from  the  colonies  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  increased,  having  been,  in  1849, 
about  five  times  as  large  as  in  1847.  For 
the  three  years,  the  quantities  were  respect¬ 
ively  as  follows: — 1 1,941  cwts.,  31,114  cwts., 
and  55,794  cwts.  The  Importations  of  sugar 
of  all  sorts  are  given  at  almost  the  same 
figure  as  those  of  unrefined  sugar.  The  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  three  years  were  respectively 
as  follows: — 6,812,487  cwts.,  5,045,456 
cwts.,  and  6,267,994  cwts.  The  aggregate 
importations  of  sugar  from  the  colonies,  in 
1849,  amounted  to  10,635,988  cwts.  The 
quantities  of  colonial  sugar  retained  for  home 
consumption,  in  1849,  amounted  to  10,938, 
138  cwts.,  on  which  duty  to  the  amount  of 
about  6,850,000/.  was  received.  The  unre¬ 
fined  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
in  1849,  was  diminished  by  nearly  one-half 
from  the  quantity  imported  in  1847;  the  re¬ 


fined  sugar  and  sugar  candy  importations 
were,  in  1849,  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  in  1847;  and  in  the  importation  of  sugar 
of  all  sorts  there  was  a  very  considerable 
diminution,  as  compared  with  1848,  and 
stilt  greater  as  compared  with  1847.  The 
aggregate  quantity  imported  in  1849  from 
foreign  countries  was  3,947,494  cwts.,  being 
nearly  7,000,000  cwts.  less  than  the  quantity 
imported  from  the  British  possessions.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  sugar  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  1849  was  1,023,610  cwts., 
on  which  duty  to  the  amount  of  974,018/. 
was  received.  The  aggregate  import  of  cof¬ 
fee,  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  in 
1849,  was  40,339,245  lbs.,  being  a  large 
increase  on  the  imports  of  the  two  years 
preceding;  29,739,754  lbs,  were  retained 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  duty  received 
thereon  was  520,414/.  From  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  22.987,742  lbs.  were  imported,  of  which 
only  4,669,020  lbs.  were  retained  for  home 
con.sumption.  The  duty  received  on  foreign 
coffee  in  1847  was  273,933/. ;  in  1848,  182, 
638/.;  and  in  1849,  122,106/.  The  importa¬ 
tions  of  tea  from  all  parts  amounted  in  1 849 
to  53,459,469  lbs.,  of  which  China  alone  con¬ 
tributed  53,102,915  lbs.  The  next  largest 
imports  were  from  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Elast  Indies,  which  amounted  to  188,701 
lbs.  The  duty  received  on  the  tea  retained 
for  home  consumption,  in  1849,  amounted 
to  5,471,422/. 
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1.  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
2J  edition. 

2.  The  Western  World,  or  Travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-7  ;  exhibiting 
them  in  their  latest  development — social,  political,  and  industrial — including 
a  chapter  on  California.  By  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  Barrister-at-Law.  3  vols.  1849. 

3.  Reed  and  Matheson'’s  Visit  to  the  American  Churches.  2  vols.  1835. 


If  books  are  now  like  the  sea-sand,  good  geologist  looks  at  a  continent  as  an  anato- 
and  true  books  are  but  as  the  rarer  shells ;  mist  looks  at  an  animal — he  sees  with  his 
and  voyages  and  travels  having  piissed  on  mind's  eye  the  internal  organization,  and  the 
beyond  the  interest  of  mere  discovery,  are  to  fire  and  the  water  in  digestive  action,  and  the 
be  estimated  by  those  deeper  qualities  which  peristaltic  earthquakes,  and  thinks  that  he 
make  civilized  nations  truly  acqiuiinted  with  knows  what  the  monster  was  like  in  its  in- 
each  other.  fancy  and  youth,  and  what  it  will  be  like  in 

To  this  end,  judgment  and  candor  are  more  its  old  age — he  sees  the  valleys  rising  from 
than  all  the  arts  of  composition,  and  true  the  sea,  and  the  mountmns  rising  from  the 
candor  is  perhaps  even  more  than  judgment,  plain — he  sees  nature  laying  in  her  coal 
Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  books  upon  the  inex-  measures,  and  commonwealths  coming  down 
haustible  field  of  America  are  dlstingxiished  in  the  mud  of  primeval  rivers — he  looks 
by  both  these  qualities,  but  mure  especially  backward  to  the  Saurian  aborigines,  imd  on- 
by  the  last,  and  are  worthy  therefore  to  be  ward  perhaps  to  undefinable  developments  of 
studied  for  real  increase  of  knowledge.*  They  the  type  of  man.  A  geologist,  thus  full  of 
comprise  observations  upon  everj'thing  in  the  great  generalizations  of  his  proper  science, 
that  theatre  of  great  experiments  which  will  hardly  confine  himself  within  the  sensi- 
would  naturallv  attract  the  attention  of  a  ble  horizon  when  he  comes  to  the  historical 
liberal  and  cultivated  Englishman,  pos-sessing  period.  The  kingdoms,  constitutions,  creeds, 
those  advantages  of  access  and  intercourse  and  rituals  of  men,  he  will  be  apt  to  regard 
which  were  at  the  command  of  a  man  not  as  less  permanent  than  Niagara,  which  is  it- 
only  eminent  in  science,  but  conversant  with  self  no  immortal  cascade.  Yet  the.se  he  in- 
the  best  society  of  Europe,  a  gentleman  by  vestigates  as  phenomena,  with  the  fidelity  of 
station,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature.  He  has  a  naturalist,  and  applies  the  inductive  method 
visited  the  United  States  twice,  (which  would  to  thoughts  no  less  than  to  things.  There 
not  be  so  pleasant  for  many  writers  upon  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  light,  as  well  as  the 
them  to  do,)  and  had  the  advantage,  there-  impulse,  which  physics  have  lent  to  metaphy- 
fmre,  of  revising  his  first  impressions,  and  sics,  and  nature  to  divinity,  since  Pascal  de¬ 
clared  for  Galileo,  and  Newton  became  a 
smnt  in  the  English  calendar,  and  since  the 
Protestant  schools  and  churches  have  given 
so  many  professors  to  geology. 

The  sun  at  the  centre,  and  the  earth  among 
the  stars,  and  that  star  of  ours  in  unceasing 
mutation  and  development,  are  suggestive 
of  thoughts  which  arc  themselves  out  de¬ 
velopments — which  must  revolve  with  man, 
who  must  revolve  with  his  world,  which  is 


also  of  noting  many  sigi»  of  progress 
made  during  his  absence,  which  indicate  how 
fast  the  social  tree  will  grow  in  virgin  soil. 
Mr.  Lyell  crossed  the  Atlantic  first  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  geological  vocation  ;  and  we  can 
imagine  the  interest  of  the  New  World  to 
him  in  its  mere  physical  features — for  a 

*  We  can  ve^  honestly  say  the  same  for  both 
Mr.  Mackay  and  Messrs.  and  Matheaoo. 
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invisible  from  the  Great  Bear.  Geology  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  visible  creation,  and  is  neu¬ 
tral  ground  on  which  all  students  meet,  and 
all  philosophies  must  adjust  themselves  to  na¬ 
ture’s  dimensions,  and  historians  and  politi¬ 
cians  learn  to  recognize  other  occult  agen¬ 
cies  and  dynamic  forces,  besides  the  climate  of 
Montesquieu,  imderlying  the  institutions  and 
controlling  the  schemes  of  men !  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  unquestionable  that  political  speculations 
are  now  largely  turned  from  the  dramatic,  dy¬ 
nastic,  and  personal  interests  of  histor}',  to  the 
life  of  nations,  the  destinies  of  races,  and  the 
ultimate  prospects  of  mankind — our  fathers’ 
generation  and  our  own  have  been  marked 
by  changes  so  vast  and  rapid  as  to  strike  the 
least  imaginative  minds  with  an  anxious 
sense  of  temporal  instability,  and  to  fill  the 
most  im.iginative  with  solemn  instincts  of  an 
undevelop^  providence,  and  dim  visions  of  a 
future  which  no  theorems  of  the  schools  and 
the  churcht‘s  will  contain.  So  much  for  the 
aptitude,  in  our  estimate,  of  a  geological  pro¬ 
fessor  to  report  upon  the  soiial  stratification 
of  the  great  North  American  Republics. 

The  book,  in  point  of  amingement,  like  Sir 
C.  Lyell’s  account  of  his  former  visit,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  diary,  taking  up  subjects  as 
they  arose  by  the  way,  or  were  suggested  in 
conversation.  But  as  his  first  visit  was  chiefly 
scientific,  his  second  is  chiefly  popular,  the 
mixture  of  geology  and  natuial  history  giving 
the  same  variety  of  interest  to  the  reader 
which  it  must  have  given  to  the  daily  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  traveler.  “  It  is  an  agrct«ble 
novelty,”  he  says,  “  to  the  naturalist,  to  com¬ 
bine  the  speed  of  a  railway,  and  the  luxury 
of  giK)d  inns,  with  the  sight  of  the  native 
forest :  the  advantages  of  civiliziition  with  the 
beauty  of  unreclaimed  nature :  no  ht'dges, 
few  ploughed  fields,  the  wild  plants,  trees, 
birds,  an^  animals,  undisturbed.  ’ 

Landing  at  Boston,  he  begins  with  the 
New  England  States,  where  lies  the  interest 
that  most  comes  home  to  us.  The  foresight 
of  Bacon  could  not  have  predicted  what  would 
come  of  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  within  200 
years  ;  but  observers  of  far  inferior  p<Mietra- 
tion,  on  looking  back,  may  discern  and  trace 
downward  a  natural  expansion  from  that 
vigorous  root,  'fhere  was  cast  at  once  into 
fresh  earth  the  seed  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
seed  of  independent  belief,  both  included  in 
that  indomitable  Protestantism  which  fled 
from  the  bondage  of  Europe  to  worship  God 
in  the  wilderness.  The  Mayflower  carried 
over  to  new  shores  the  germ  of  a  grt«t  na¬ 
tion,  wherein,  physically,  there  wtts  nothing 
strange  to  experience ;  but  she  carried  over 


also  a  spiritual  venture  of  vaster  capabilities 
under  less  visible  promise — universal  tolera¬ 
tion  latent  in  the  most  inhuman  of  school- 
bom  theologies — universal  religion  in  a  husk 
of  Calvinism  !  No  rational  ol^rver  of  the 
United  States  will  now  overlook  that  grain  of 
mustard-seed  in  studying  the  moral  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Anglo-American  nations. 

Anglo-Saxon  America  is  the  land  of  pro¬ 
gress,  whatever  the  end  of  it  is  to  be  ;  and  in 
that  respect,  and  not  for  any  results  yet  at¬ 
tained,  is  so  deserving  of  our  attentio  i.  The 
vigor  of  population  corresponds  there  to  the 
scale  of  nature.  All  the  wants  of  civilized 
men  are  developed,  and  all  the  means  of 
satisfying  them  are  within  reach  ;  the  war 
against  the  wilderness  keeps  all  energies 
alive,  feeding  them  with  victory  and  hope  ; 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  Old  World 
comes  in  aid,  to  guide,  to  encourage,  and  to 
warn.  If  freedom  be  doomed  to  end  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  God  and  anarchy  among  men, 
America  will  unteach  the  world  an  error  of 
2,000  years.  If,  on  the  contrary,  self-govern¬ 
ment  be  the  secret  of  society,  or  the  right 
way  toward  it,  America  is  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  and  the  object  of  highest  hope  as  well 
as  of  liberal  curiasity. 

But  without  presuming  to  decide  this  mo¬ 
mentous  (juestion,  or  to  assume  it,  let  us 
hear  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  evidence.  He  is 
very  curious  about  all  religious  manifesta¬ 
tions,  as  every  wise  man  must  be,  who  knows 
how  much  may  be  inferred  from  them  as  to 
popular  intelligence,  and  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion.  and  the  moral  heart  of  a  community.  The 
faiths  of  the  multitude  must  be  studied  by 
those  who  would  know  their  own  times,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  wise  by  those  who  would 
foresee  the  coming  time.  The  convictions  of 
the  many  are  the  laws  of  the  firing  world — 
the  negations  of  the  few  mark  the  spiritual 
path  which  the  next  generations  will  follow ; 
for  the  fear  df  God  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
tends  ever  to  enlarge  itself,  to  reject  school 
definitions,  and  to  purge  the  popular  creed. 
To  the  ancient  vates  every  part  of  nature  was 
a  separate  God ;  to  the  modem  poet  universal 
nature  is  but  a  part  of  God.  Consider  the 
decline  of  faith,  yet  the  progress  of  truth,  in 
the  Church,  the  schools,  and  the  world,  from 
Tertulfian  to  Bishop  Butler,  from  Ptolemv  to 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  I^ing 
of  Prussia  !  Now  sectarianism  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  a  blind  reverence  for  hu¬ 
man  authority  ;  and  as  Old  England  is  the 
land  of  sects,  compared  with  Europe,  so  New 
England  is  the  land  of  sects,  compared  with 
Old  England ;  and  the  sects  of  America, 
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like  her  fiictions,  have  the  salient  energy  of 
youth.  It  requires  a  true  philosopher  to  re¬ 
port  of  them  fairly,  and  the  habits  of  a  natural 
philosopher  to  investigate  them  calmly  and 
piously,  as  he  would  the  interesting  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  animals.  Behold,  these  are  some  of 
God’s  creatures,  and  these  are  some  of  their 
ways. 

New  England  is,  in  truth,  a  museum  of 
sectarian  curiosities  ;  no  maternal  church 
keeps  down  fanaticism,  and  no  court  man¬ 
ners  suppress  or  chasten  the  free  expression  of 
it  by  word  and  by  deed.  Here,  if  any  where, 
we  must  be  careful  to  learn  what  such  a 
state  of  things  naturally  comes  to — whether 
to  internecine  war,  or  to  mutual  forbearance 
and  gradual  comprehension.  It  is  a  most 
practical  question  for  all  Christendom.  At 
Portland,  in  Maine,  Sir  C.  Lyell  foimd  “  a 
happy  family”  of  sects — all,  except  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  Episcopalians,  of  Puritan 
derivation — but  all,  without  exception,  recon¬ 
ciled  to  live  and  eat  together  in  the  same  cage. 
The  late  governor  had  been  a  Unitarian,  the 
present  governor  was  a  Roman  Catholic! 
Now,  according  to  the  theory  of  exclusive  truth, 
and  a  State  conscience,  either  these  sectaries 
cannot  be  sincere  in  their  differences,  or  they 
have  no  sense  of  the  awful  gulf  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  and,  in 
either  case,  that  State  has  no  conscience. 
Yet,  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  here  is  an 
impartial  observer  who  finds  himself  bound 
to  report  well  of  it,  and  to  prefer  a  friendly 
diversity  to  an  intolerant  uniformity.  Sir  C. 
Lyell  enumerates  eight  sects  in  this  town  of 
Portland ;  and  the  American  Almanac  for 
1849  gives  twenty-eight  in  all  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  with  an  estimate  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  numbers.  Statistics,  however,  are  a 
rude  and  must  be  a  most  vague  measure  of 
spiritual  quantities  ;  but  take  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  on  the  one  hand,  which  strives 
to  be  the  same  in  all  lands,*  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  Protestantism  on  the  other,  and 
among  the  popular  heresiarchs  of  the  Union 
in  our  generation,  let  Dr.  Channing  stand  at 
the  top  and  Mormon  Smith  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  let  us  consider  the  gradations  of 
faith  and  polity  that  must  lie  between  them. 
If  amity  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  such  a 
conflux  of  opposites,  the  spirit  of  peace  must 
be  strong,  after  all,  in  the  world,  and  the 
problem  of  “  happy  families”  no  longer  des¬ 
perate.  The  variety  of  sects  is,  in  truth, 
not  a  subject  either  for  satire  or  for  tears, 
unless  we  could  say  how  religion  could  other¬ 
wise  adapt  itself  to  the  unequal  growth  of 
intellect  in  society.  The  polity  of  the  Roman 
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Church  was  perfect  in  itself,  and  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  grasped  the  whole  body  of  the 
State,  and  left  no  grade  or  member  of  it  im- 
cared  for.  But  when  heresy  broke  into  the 
fold,  and  conviction,  instead  of  submission, 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  new  Church,  and 
every  man  had  to  choose  his  creed,  or  at 
least  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  uniformity 
became  impossible,  and  sects  inevitable. 
Then  arose  the  proverb,  ubi  nna  ibi  nulla  ! 
And  if  a  civilized  commonwealth  is  ever  again 
to  be  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  it  must 
be  by  getting  through  the  sectarian  stoge,  as 
the  individual  mind  can  best  do,  and  re- 
solnng  moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena 
into  general  laws  and  a  universal  providence. 

To  this  end,  the  firet  step  is  not  that  sects 
should  cea.se  to  be, — far  from  it, — but  that 
they  should  agree  to  be.  And  this  is  what 
we  rejoice  to  leam  has  been  brought  to  pa-ss 
in  New  Enghm^.  as  exemplified  in  the 
alsjve-mentioned  instance  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated 
and  recurred  to  in  many  places ;  and  instead 
of  exaggerations  and  contrasts.  Sir  C.  Lyell 
endeavors  to  give  us  things  in  their  natural 
colors  and  proportions,  the  result  of  which 
is,  a  more  intelligible  picture  of  religion  in 
America,  than  we  usually  meet  with.  Re¬ 
vivals,  and  camp  meetings,  and  fanatical 
excesses  are  reported  too,  but  not  in  a  satiri¬ 
cal  style  or  spirit,  nor  with  undue  inferences 
drawn  from  them  as  to  national  character. 
Such  fanaticism  is  the  religion  of  an  unin¬ 
structed  but  awakening  vulgar.  It  is  reli¬ 
gion,  however,  having  reference  to  conscience 
and  the  moral  condition  of  man.  A  fixed 
superstition  belongs  to  a  wholly  ignorant  and 
stationary  people.  The  free  enthusiasm  of  a 
democracy  is  error  in  agitation  and  transition, 
and  we  may  hope  will  correct  itself  on  the 
way. 

Revivals  are  made  up  of  all  the  arts  of 
excitement  and  some  of  the  arts  of  fraud, 
which  mingle  strangely  together  in  spiritual 
zealotry.  iSir  C.  Lyell  quotes  from  a  New 
York  paper  the  following  advertisement: — 
“  A  protracted  meeting  is  now  in  progress  at 

the  Church  in  -  Street:  there  have 

been  a  number  of  Conversions,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  work  of  grace  has  but  just  com¬ 
menced.  Preaching  every  evening.  Seats 
free  !”  At  a  revivm  in  Bethlehem,  attended 
by  sixteen  ministers,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  one  Orthodox,  “  there  were  prayers  and 
preaching  incessantly  from  mommg  to  night, 
for  twenty-one  days.”  Sir  C.  Lyell  was  as¬ 
sured  by  a  Boston  friend,  that,  when  he  tmee 
attended  a  revival  sermon,  “he  heard  the 
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preacher  describe  the  symptoms  which  they 
might  expect  to  experience  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  days  previous  to  their  con¬ 
version,  just  as  a  m^ical  lecturer  might  ex¬ 
patiate  to  his  pupils  on  the  progress  of  a  well 
known  disease ;  and  the  complaint,  he  added, 
is  indeed  a  serious  one,  and  very  contagious 
when  the  feeling  have  obtmnt*d  an  entire 
control  over  the  judgment,  and  the  new  con¬ 
vert  is  in  the  power  of  the  preacher;  he 
himself  is  often  worki*d  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  as  to  have  lost  all  command 
over  his  own  heated  imagination.”  But  such 
a  preacher  belongs  to  a  well-known  genus 
in  church  history'.  The  most  memorable  of 
them  was  perhaps  Peter  the  Hermit.  Reli- 
ioiis  madness  is  also  a  form  of  mania  well 
nown  in  lunatic  asylums  .and  out  of  them. 
“  It  is  admitted,  however,  and  deplored  by 
the  .advocates  of  reriv.als,  tha^  after  the 
application  of  such  violent  stimulants,  there 
is  invariably  a  n'action,  and  what  they  call 
a  flat  or  dead  season  ;  and  it  is  crt'ditable  to 
the  New  England  clergy,  of  all  sects,  that 
they  have  in  general,  of  late  years,  almost 
discontinued  such  meetings.” 

Then  we  have  an  account  of  the  Millerites, 
followers  of  one  Miller,  who  had  appointed 
the  23d  of  Oct.,  1844,  for  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  who  found  such  faith 
on  earth  that,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
many  of  his  neighbors  would  neither  reap 
their  harvest  nor  let  others  reap  it,  h'st  they 
should  tempt  Providence  in  that  awful  hour: 
and,  after  the  23d  of  October,  though  they 
saved  what  they’  could,  or  had  it  saved  for 
them  by  the  parochial  authorities,  yet  the 
failure  of  the  prediction  was  n!solved  into 
miscalculation  merely,  and  the  sect  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  and  believe,  and  Boston 
shops  advertised  ascension  robes  for  going 
up  to  Heaven ;  and  an  English  bookseller 
at  New  York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell  “that 
there  was  a  brisk  demand  for  such  articles 
even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  and  that 
he  knew  two  individuals  in  New  York  who 
sat  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d 
of  October !’  “  Several  hou.ses  were  pointed 
out  to  us  between  Plymouth  and  Boston,  the 
owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all 
towa  d  building  the  tabernacle  in  which 
they  were  to  pray  incessantly  for  six  weeks 
previous  to  their  ascension.”  In  this  taber¬ 
nacle — which  was  afterward  sold  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  theatre — the  Author  saw  Mac¬ 
beth  ;  and  was  told  by  some  of  his  part^ 
“  that  they  were  reminded  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  sight  they  had  witnessed  in  that  room 
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on  the  23d  October  of  the  previous  year, 
when  the  walls  were  all  covered  with  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts,  and  when  a  crowd  of  devo¬ 
tees  were  praying  in  their  ascension  robes,  in 
hourly  expectation  of  the  consummation  of 
all  things.” 

Now,  fanatical  excesses  like  these  have 
been  worked  up  with  much  effect  by  satirical 
and  declamatory  writers,  as  evidence  against 
the  general  intelligence  of  American  society ; 
but  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell  alleged  the 
numerous  followers  of  Miller  imd  Smith  to 
a  New  England  friend,  as  “not  argiung 
much  in  favor  of  the  working  of  their  plan  of 
national  education,”  he  received,  we  think,  a 
very  sensible  reply,  which,  without  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  younger  world,  laid  upon  the  elder 
its  due  share  of  the  reproach. 

“  As  for  the  Mormou«,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  largely  recruited  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
from  European  emigrants  recently  arrived.  They 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  illiterate  class  in 
the  Western  States,  where  society  is  in  its  rudest 
condition.  The  progress  of  the  .Millerites,  how¬ 
ever,  though  confined  to  a  fraction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  reflects  undoubtedly  much  discredit  on  the 
educational  and  religiou.s  training  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  but  since  the  year  1000,  when  all  Christen¬ 
dom  believed  that  the  world  was  come  to  an  end, 
there  have  never  been  wanting  interpreters  of 
prophecy  wlio  have  confidently  assigned  some 
exact  date,  and  one  near  at  hand,  for  the  millen¬ 
nium.  Your  Faber  on  the  prophecies,  and  the 
writings  of  Croly,  and  even  some  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  helped  for  a  time  to  keep  up 
this  spirit  here,  and  make  it  fashionable.  But  the 
Millcrite  movement,  like  the  exhibition  of  the 
Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  has  done  much  to  open 
men’s  mind.s  ;  and  the  exertions  made  of  late  to 
check  this  fanatical  movement  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  truth. 

“  The  same  friend  then  went  on  to  describe  to 
me  a  sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  north-eastern 
townships  of  Mas.sachusetts,  which  he  named, 
against  the  Millerite  opinions,  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  explained  the  doubts  generally 
entertained  by  the  lesirned  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  dates  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  entered 
freely  into  modem  controversies  about  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
referred  to  several  works  of  Gennan,  British, 
and  New  England  authors,  which  his  con¬ 
gregation  had  never  heard  of  till  then.  Not  a 
feu  of  them  complained  that  they  had  been  so  long 
kept  in  the  dark ;  that  their  minister  must  have 
entertained  many  rf  these  opinions  long  before,  and 
that  he  had  now  mealed  them  in  order  to  stem  the 
current  of  a  popular  delusion,  and  for  expediency, 
rather  than  the  love  of  truth.  ‘  JVerer,’  said  they, 
'can  we  in  future  put  the  same  conJUknee  in  him 
again.' 

“  Other  apologists  obaerved  to  me,  that  so  long 
as  part  of  the  population  was  very  ignorant,  even 
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the  well  educated  would  occasionally  participate 
in  fanatical  movements ;  for  religious  enthusiasm, 
being  very  contagious,  resembles  a  famine  fever, 
which  first  attacks  those  who  are  starving,  but 
aftenvards  affects  some  of  the  healthiest  and  best 
fed  individuals  in  the  whole  community.” 

This  last  observation  and  similitude,  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks  “  plausible  and  in¬ 
genious,  but  fallacious,”  seems  to  us  to  have 
both  force  and  truth  in  it.  All  excitability 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  is  a  matter  of 
temperament,  and  subject  to  strange  sympa¬ 
thies,  which  reason  can  neither  control  nor 
explain.  But  whoever  seriously  believed  the 
end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand,  would  be  in 
a  state  of  reasonable  excitement;  and  the 
doctrine  of  literal  inspiration  had,  long  before 
America  was  known,  seemed  to  give  all  men 
an  absolute  warrant  for  that  belief.  The  be¬ 
havior  of  the  New  England  sectaries  under 
such  persuasion  was  natural  enough.  The 
opinion  was  a  delusion;  but  if  one  honest 
sermon  proved  sufficient  to  dispel  it  from  the 
minds  of  one  congregation,  let  the  theology 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  dares  not 
speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  hardly  dares 
to  open  its  own  eyes,  bear  the  blame  of  all 
such  epidemic  extravagance. 

But  we  must  follow  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
further  into  this  subject,  on  which,  in  his 
1 2th  chapter,  he  has  written  fully,  earnestly, 
and  wisely,  in  a  tone  that  can  give  just 
offence  to  nobody.  And  if  we  can  draw 
more  general  attention  to  that  chapter  alone, 
we  shall  render  a  seasonable  service  to  truth 
and  charity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Religion  is  rightly  assumed,  by  all  who 
believe  in  a  power  above  them,  to  be  the 
basis  and  soul  of  education.  Yet  religion, 
as  moulded  by  most  schools  of  theology  in 
Europe,  is  found  in  unnatural  oppo.sition  to 
free  teaching ;  and  it  puzzles  the  wisdom  of 
senates  to  discover  how  this  fatal  schism  is 
to  be  healed.  But  in  New  England  the  pro¬ 
blem  has  been  solved  already.  There  are 
free  schools  there  and  independent  sects  in 
amicable  fellowship;  and  it  is  well  worth 
further  inquiry  whether  toleration  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  schools  or  the  schools  have  pro¬ 
duced  toleration.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes, 
from  the  farewell  chaise  of  Pastor  Robinson 
to  his  congregation  at  Leyden,  before  they 
set  sail  in  the  Mayflower,  the  following  pas- 
■sage 

“  I  charge  you  before  God,  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  yon  have  seen 
me  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord 
has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy 
iword.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail 


the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  first 
reformation ;  the  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to 
go  beyond  what  Lnther  saw.  Whetever  part  of 
his  will  our  good  God  has  imparted  and  revealed 
unto  Calvin,  they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it, 
and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they 
were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw 
not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  ;  for  though  they  were  burning  and  shin¬ 
ing  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not 
into  the  whole  council  of  God  :  But  were  they 
now  living,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace 
further  light  as  that  which  first  they  received.  I 
beseech  you  to  remember:  It  is  an  article  of  your 
Church  covenant,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto 
you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Remember 
that,  and  every  other  article  of  your  most  sacred 
covenant.” 

Now  the  principle  which  is  contiiined  in 
these  pregnant  words  it  is  probable  that 
neither  the  preacher  himself  nor  the  most 
reflecting  of  his  hearers  would  have  been 
ready  to  follow  out  to  its  destined  results. 
The  zealous  exiles  were  as  positive  and  in¬ 
tolerant  under  their  new  heaven  as  the 
brethren  they  had  left  behind  them  imder 
the  old.  But  no  philosopher  ever  stood 
wholly  clear  of  his  own  times  and  associa¬ 
tions — how  much  less  any  religious  enthu¬ 
siast.  The  progress  which  Pastor  Robinson 
foresaw  was  something  that  should  enlarge 
only,  and  enforce,  but  not  confute,  or  alto¬ 
gether  outgrow,  the  teaching  of  Calvin.  It 
was  indeed  a  great  step  to  admit  that  Calvin 
himself  saw  not  all  things.  It  is  a  further 
and  greater  step  to  admit  that  Calvin  saw 
many  things  that  were  not,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  truth  includes  unlearning  much  as 
well  as  learning  more.  It  is  Coleridge,  we 
think,  who  remarks  of  political  disputants 
and  parties,  that,  seeing  half  the  truth,  they 
are  generally  right  in  the  principles  which 
they  assert,  and  wrong  in  those  which  they 
deny ; — in  the  same  sense  in  which  op]Kisite 
proverbs  are  the  complements  of  each  other 
— both  true,  and  yet  both  falst;.  But  as 
much  can  hardly  be  said  of  religious  sects — 
for,  in  religion,  the  positive,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  far  more  likelj’  to  be  wrong,  be¬ 
cause  the  horizon  there  is  infinite  ;  and  we 
have  no  data  for  a  doctrine  of  the  moral 
sphere.  The  Pastor’s  rule,  however,  “  be 
ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be 
made  known  unto  you,”  though  it  has  already 
led  whither  he  would  not,  is  a  rule  for  all 
times,  and  will  outlive  all  the  systems  in  the 
world.  Then  how,  and  by  what  steps,  has  it 
led  the  posterity  of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  so 
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wide  of  their  fathers’  pathway,  and  rolled 
out  their  narrow  Calvinistic  synagogue  into 
this  umbrageous  confederation  of  Gentile 
Christianities  ?  Sir  C#  Lyell  ascribes  it  all 
to  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  congregational 
churches,  and  to  the  natural  recoil  of  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  from  the  strain  of  Calvinism. 
A  notable  example  of  such  reaction  at  the 
fountain  head  has  been  seen  in  the  church 
and  clergy  of  Geneva ;  but  the  spiritual  in¬ 
dependence  of  every  separate  congregation 
is  among  the  issues  of  Protestantism,  which 
it  was  reserved  for  New  England  to  sanction 
by  law,  and  to  make  the  bi^Ls  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  is  a  princi¬ 
ple,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  truth,  if  reli¬ 
gion  be  a  catechism  and  a  confessor  ;  but  if 
it  be  a  compound  of  instinct,  reflection, 
faith,  and  experience — a  light  of  the  soul 
itself — it  must  feed  upon  free  mediUition ; 
and  the  independence  of  any  body  of  con¬ 
senting  worshipers  is  but  the  natural  right 
of  so  many  individuiil  minds  to  obey  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  conditions  of  their 
intellectual  being.  Now,  by  insight,  fore¬ 
sight,  s(‘lf-asserUon,  or  self-defence — or  why 
not  by  the  providence  of  God  ? — the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  New  England,  before  they  were 
tolerant  themselves,  adopted  the  essential 
polity  of  toleration,  and  also  of  progress, 
^e  law  gave  effect  to  it  ;  and  in  every  con¬ 
gregation,  if  the  creed  of  the  majority 
change,  the  minority  must  secede  imd  set 
up  no  rights  of  freehold  against  rights  of 
conscience.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
congregational  churches,  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  list  in  the  Almanac  of  last  year, 
there  are  in  the  United  States  1,727,  with 
1,584  ministers  called  orthodox,  and  300, 
with  250  ministers  called  Unitarian.  Sir  C. 
Lyell  says  that  the  separate  congregsitional 
churches  in  England,  both  Old  and  New, 
are,  in  all,  above  3,000 ;  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  greater  proportion  for  New 
England  than  we  should  have  inferred  from 
the  figures  in  the  Almanac.  But  whatever 
their  number  may  be,  they  were  the  true 
root  of  American  Protestantism,  and  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education ;  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  them  in  both  those  re¬ 
lations  : — 

“  It  is  now,”  he  says,  “  the  settled  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  New  England¬ 
ers,  that  the  a.ssertion  of  the  independence  of  each 
separate  congregation  was  as  great  a  step  toward 
freedom  of  conscience  as  all  that  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  gained  by  Luther’s  reformation.  .  .  To 

show  how  widely  the  spirit  of  their  peculiar  ec¬ 
clesiastical  system  has  spread,  I  may  state  that 


even  the  Roman  Catholics  have,  in  different  States, 
and  in  three  or  four  cases,  (one  of  which  is  still 
pending  in  1848,)  made  an  appeal  to  the  courts  at 
law,  and  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
principle  of  the  Independents,  so  that  the  majority 
of  a  separate  congregation  should  be  entitled  to 
resist  the  app<Mntment  by  their  bishop  of  a  priest 
to  whom  they  had  strong  objections. 

“  But  to  exemplify  the  more  regular  working  of 
the  congregational  polity  within  its  own  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere,  I  will  mention  a  recent  case  which 
came  more  near  home  to  my  own  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  A  young  man  of  superior  talent  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted,  who  was  employed  as  a  geolo¬ 
gist  in  the  State  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  State  ;  but  when  examined,  previ¬ 
ous  to  ordination,  he  was  unable  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  to  the  questions  respecting  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  such  a  tenet,  when  applied  to  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  inconsistent  with  discoveries 
now  universally  admitted  respecting  the  high  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  living 
beings  on  the  earth  long  anterior  to  man.  Tlte 
rejected  candidate,  whose  orthodoxy  on  all  other 
points  was  ftilly  admitted,  was  then  invited  by 
an  Independent  congregation  in  New  England  to 
become  their  pastor ;  and  when  he  accepted  the 
offer,  the  other  associated  churches  were  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  they  would  assist  in  or¬ 
daining  one  who  claime<l  the  rigltt  to  teach  freely 
his  own  views  on  the  question  at  issue.  The 
right  of  the  congregation  to  elect  him,  whether 
the  other  churches  approved  of  the  doctrine  or 
not,  was  concerled;  and  a  strong  inclination  is  al¬ 
ways  evinced  by  the  affiliated  societies  to  come, 
if  possible,  to  an  amicable  understanding.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  discussion  ensued,  and  is  perhaps 
still  going  on,  whether,  consistently  with  a  fair 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  with  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  the  doctrine  of 
complete  and  immediate  inspiration  may  or  may 
not  be  left  as  an  open  question.” 

Now  the  close  connection  of  all  this  with 
the  moral  culture  of  a  people  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  upon  general  grounds ;  nor  can  any¬ 
body  turn  away  from  it,  as  remote  from  the 
business  of  life,  who  reflects  upon  our  actual 
religious  difficulties  at  home,  upon  our  pub¬ 
lic  divisions  and  our  domestic  estrangements, 
all  springing  from  the  old  passion  for  doc¬ 
trinal  uniformity. 

The  love  of  truth  is  honorable  in  all ; 
and  with  the  disciples  of  an  infallible  church 
we  will  not  dispute.  But  there  can  be  only 
one  infallible  church  ;  and  if  the  Protestant 
world  be  but  seeking  for  that  through  free 
inquiry,  then  the  freer  the  inquiry,  the 
greater  the  hope  of  ultimate  imity.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  unity  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  freedom  ;  and,  in  default  of 
unity,  the  outward  simulation  of  it  U  plain 
falsehood.  We  may  agree  that  sincerity  is 
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not  everything  in  religion ;  but  insincerity, 
even  on  the  right  side,  must  be  something 
worse;  and  how  much  of  that  there  is  in 
Old  England,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
comput^  in  a  question  of  national  character. 
Religious  insincerity,  commonly  called  cant, 
is  one  of  our  special  vices ;  and  yet  it  does 
not  seem  natural  to  us,  but  results  insensibly 
from  our  conser>’ative  love  of  old  forms  of 
speech  which  have  survived  their  meaning, 
and  ancient  rites  that  have  no  life  left  m 
them.  This  is  notable  in  Church  and  State 
alike ;  in  our  constitutional  and  legal  fic¬ 
tions  ;  in  our  public  testimonials,  tributes, 
toasts,  epitaphs,  and  oaths,  no  less  than  in 
our  solemn  creeds,  confessions,  and  thanks¬ 
givings.  Consider,  for  example,  in  things 
sacred,  our  universal  conventional  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  vows  of  sponsors  in  baptism, 
although  the  awful  old  serA'ice  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  retained.  So  of  the  Ordination  ^r- 
vice.  Consider,  also,  the  weekly  recitation 
of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  the  response 
to  it,  without  one  word  of  comment  or  quali¬ 
fication  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  nobody  beUeves  a  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  to  be  either  binding  upon  Christians  or 
possible  in  modem  life ;  and  not  the  strictest 
ruritan  of  us  all,  not  Scotland  herself,  even 
thinks  of  obsen’ing  it  as  such.  The  im¬ 
mense  variance  between  the  letter  of  this 
law  and  the  most  rigid  practical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it,  confounds  all  English  ideas  of 
Sabbath  keeping  and  Sabbath  breaking ; 
creates  unnecessarily  an  awful  malum  pro¬ 
hibitum ;  and  lays  snares  in  the  path  of 
innumerable  honest  and  devout  men  and 
women.  If  the  fourth  commandment  be, 
indeed,  a  law  of  the  Christians,  it  is  too  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  Christians  deliberately  break  it ; 
but  if  it  be  a  law  of  the  Jews  only,  then  all 
the  scandal  is  chargeable  upon  those  who, 
professing  to  have  divine  truth  in  their  keep- 
recite  this  law  weekly  from  the  altar,  as 
if  It  were  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
In  the  same  way,  chapters  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  New  are  read  out 
to  a  congregation,  with  no  other  distinction 
than  that  one  is  the  first,  the  other  the  se¬ 
cond  lesson. 

Such  inconsistencies,  to  those  who  will  re¬ 
flect  upon  them,  will  appear  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  more  fruitful  of  evnl  consequences 
than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.  Then  there 
are  the  deliberate  dishonesties  of  the  learned, 
imposing  upon  the  people  what  they  do  not 
believe  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it 
is  supposed  to  answer.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
adduces  at  length  the  text  of  the  three  hea¬ 


venly  witnesses,  which  no  scholar,  since  Per¬ 
son’s  investigation  of  it,  professes  to  believe 
genuine,  but  which  is  still,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
tained  in  our  Bibles,  and  also  in  those  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  opportunity  of  expunging  it  when 
the  American  Episcopalians  revise  the  lit¬ 
urgy  and  struck  out  the  Athanosian  creed. 
This  disingenuous  timidity  has  long  been  a 
reflection  upon  all  our  religious  teachers.  It 
is  now  becoming  extremely  dangerous  to  their 
influence  and  authority.  There  is  no  meet¬ 
ing  an  age  of  inquiry  except  in  the  spirit  of 
I  perfect  candor.  The  question  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  dogmatic  Chnstianity  is  the 
authority  of  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  that  question  is  neither  a 
settl^  nor  an  open  one  even  among  Pro¬ 
testants.  All  the  clergy  of  almost  ml  sects 
are  afraid  of  it ;  and  the  students  of  nature, 
intent  only  upon  facts  that  God  has  revealed 
to  our  senses,  have  to  fight  their  way  against 
the  self-same  religious  prejudice  which  con¬ 
signed  GaUlco  to  his  dungeon.  'ITie  geolo¬ 
gists,  following  in  the  truck  of  the  astrono¬ 
mers,  have  made  good  some  very  important 
positions,  and  number  among  them  many 
eminent  churchmen  of  unquestioned  fidelity 
to  their  ordination  vows.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
admitted  that  the  text  is  not  conclusive 
against  physical  demonstration.  Is  the  text 
conclusive  against  moral  induction  and  meta¬ 
physical  inquiry  ?  Let  a  layman  put  that 
question,  and  an  awful  silence  is  the  least  for¬ 
bidding  answer  he  will  receive.  No  minister 
of  a  parish,  no  master  of  a  school,  no  father 
of  a  family  in  England,  feels  himself  free  to 
pursue  any  train  of  instruction  that  seems  in 
conflict  with  a  familiar  text  or  a  dogmatic 
formula,  excepting  only  the  subject  of  the 
opening  verses  of  Genesis.  He  is  either  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  ground  himself,  or  he  cannot  clear 
his  own  path  for  others,  without  opening  a 
discussion,  which  is  discountenanced  on  all 
sides,  and  branded  with  reproachful  names. 
He,  in  spite  of  himself,  must  take  refuge  in 
evasions  and  reserve,  and  close  a  subject  of 
perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  most  re¬ 
verential  minds,  lest  the  works  of  God  should 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  his  word.  Here 
is  the  dilemma  which  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  education  question  in  England. 
This  is  what  is  consciously  or  unconsciousl}' 
meant  in  many  important  quarters  by  the  cry 
against  secular  instruction.  ILU  is  why  the 
natural  sciences  were  so  long  frowned  upon 
in  our  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  and  an¬ 
cient  knowledge  preferred  to  modem  as  a 
sounder  and  a  hoUer  lore.  The  Theology  of 
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the  Vatican  was  at  home  among  the  Pagan 
mythologies,  the  Aristotelian  physics,  and 
the  Hebrew  cosmogonies,  yet  stood  in  awe  of 
“  the  Tuscan  artist’s  optic  gla-ss,”  and  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Church  has  ever  since 
been  true  to  that  instinct.  But  Protestant¬ 
ism,  we  say  again,  and  printing,  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  light  of  nature  into  the  schools, 
and,  in  the  unlimited  ecclesiastical  freedom 
of  the  United  States,  religion  and  education 
go  hand  in  hand. 

“  Certainly,”  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  “no  people  ever 
started  with  bri|;hter  prospects  of  uniting  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  both  these  departments  than  tne  people 
of  New  England  at  this  moment.  Of  the  free 
schools  which  they  have  founded,  and  the  plan  of 
education  adopted  by  them,  for  children  of  all 
sects  and  stations  in  society,  they  feel  justly 
proud,  f<rr  it  is  the  most  original  thing  which 
America  has  yet  produced." 

The  Puritans  introduced  the  congrega¬ 
tional  polity — the  Puritans  iB'.ruduced  also 
the  free  schools.  In  the  log  huts  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  com¬ 
monly  found  the  Bible  and  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

“  Full  of  faith,”  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  “  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  their  religious  tenets  must  be  strength- 
eni*d  by  free  investigation,  they  held  that  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  should 
not  be  the  monopoly  of  a  particular  order  of  men, 
but  that  every  layman  was  bound  to  search  them 
for  himself.  Hence  they  were  anxious  to  have 
all  their  children  taught  to  read*  So  early  as  the 

irear  1647,  they  instituted  common  schools,  the 
aw  declaring  *  that  all  the  brethren  should  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  to  read,  and  that 
every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  ap¬ 
point  one  to  teach  all  the  children.’  V’ery  diffe¬ 
rent  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  contemporary 
colony  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  cavaliers  and 
members  of  the  Established  Church  wore  throng¬ 
ing.  Even  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who  was  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
Best  of  the  colonial  rulers,  spoke  thus,  in  the  fnll 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  of  his  own  province,  in  a 
letter  written  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  ; — 

•  I  thank  there  are  r  free  schools  or  print¬ 
ing,  and  I  ho|ie  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  heresy, 
and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
nest  government.  God  keep  us  from  both.’  ” 

Such  are  two  opposite  views  of  the  value 
of  learning  which  still  agitate  the  world ; 
and  the  question  between  them  is  no  specu¬ 
lative  question,  but  by  many  degrees  the 
most  practical  of  all  the  questions  of  our 
time.  But  here  it  seems  right  to  call  in  the 


other  witnesses  whose  works  are  enumerated 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  no  conclusion 
in  this  important  inquiry  may  rest  upod  any 
prejudice  of  ours,  or  of  any  single  writer, 
however  discerning  or  dispassionate.  The 
problem  of  the  civilized  world  is,  how  to 
promote  the  continual  improvement  of  our 
race  by  means  of  free  institutions  ;  for  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  principles  of  despotism 
either  in  Church  or  State  can  do  it.  Let 
the  admirers  of  the  absolute  in  human  affairs 
mark  the  contrasts  of  history  and  of  the 
living  world,  'fhe  political  order  of  China 
Is  to  British  and  American  disorders  like  a 
cage  of  tame  animals  to  the  lords  of  the 
forest ;  the  civic  order  of  Rome  is  to  the 
civic  order  of  Boston  like  a  cage  of  un¬ 
turned  animals  to  a  park  of  friendly  deer 
and  kine. 

Anglo-Saxon  polity  was  extant  1800  years 
ago  in  the  forest  of  Germany.  “  De  minori- 
bus  rebus  principes  consultant ;  de  majori- 
bus  omnes  ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque  quorum 
penes  plebem  arbitrium  est  apud  principes 
pertractentur.”  The  “  de  majoribus  omnes” 
has  developed  into  Parliament  and  Congress : 
the  “  apud  principes  pertnictentur,”  into 
Downing  street  and  Washington  cabinets. 
But  the  principal  of  jury  tri:d  appears  also 
in  that  ancient  picture,  “  Licet  apud  conci¬ 
lium  accusare  quoque  et  discrimen  capitis 
intendere and  the  principle  of  election  was 
applied  to  their  Slate  Governors  or  Sheriffs 
and  Lords  Lieutenant,  “  Eliguntur  in  iisdem 
conciliis  et  principes  qui  jura  per  pagos 
vicosMjue  reddunt.”  This  popular  polity,  we 
say,  is  historically  traceable  from  Tacitus 
to  Blackstone,  and  from  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson. 
And  what  results  has  it  not  brought  to  pa.»s 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  things  tempo¬ 
ral  ?  There  are  Eastern  despotisms  and 
Eastern  idolatries  over  boundless  realms,  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  when  the  Druids 
sacrificed  in  Stonehenge ;  but  the  Druids  and 
their  followers  are  transformed  into  Roman¬ 
ists  and  Protestants,  into  learned  Tractarians, 
devout  Baptists,  followers  of  Chalmers, 
followers  of  Channing,  Anglicans,  Presby¬ 
terians,  Independents,  and  Universalists. 
Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  two  pious  Eng¬ 
lish  dissenting  ministers,  have  written  each 
a  volume  on  religion  and  education  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  in  Mr.  Mackay’s  very  copious  and 
sensible  work,  there  is  a  chapter  on  each  of 
those  subjects.  We  have  also  before  us  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
system  of  Common  Schools,  1849  ;  and  all 
these  authorities  agree  in  representing  the 
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United  States  generally,  but  the  New  Elng- 
land  States  in  particular,  as  excelling  all  other 
nations  in  the  general  education  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Reed  and  Matheson  were  deputies  from 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  to  the  American  churches,  m  1 834 — 
devout,  earnest  Cahnnistic  dissenters — not 
unprejudiced,  therefore,  but  very  honest  and 
open-hearted;  and  from  Mr.  Matheson’s  let¬ 
ter  on  “  general  impressions.”  we  select  the 
following  passage,  remembering  what  Sir.  C. 
Lyell,  a  witness  of  such  a  different  class,  has 
said  to  the  same  effect : — 

“  Allowing,  as  I  did,  for  the  difficulties  of  a 
newly  settled  country,  and  for  the  disadvantages 
of  emigration,  the  state  of  education,  morals,  and 
religion,  was  decidedly  better  than  1  expected  to 
find  it ;  indeed,  I  have  never  visited  a  country  in 
which  I  have  seen  them  equalled.  England  her¬ 
self  suffers  painfully  in  the  comparison.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  points  in  politics,  in  science, 
and  in  domestic  life,  in  which  the  advantage  may 
still  be  with  the  parent  country ;  but  on  the  su^ 
jects  in  question,  and  which  are  legitimate  to  this 
inquiry,  the  advantage  is  with  America.  Educa¬ 
tion  with  us  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  re¬ 
fined  and  recondite ;  but  it  is  not  spread  over  so 
large  a  surface,  and  is  less  in  the  sum  total ;  and 
if,  as  Johnson  says,  the  state  of  common  life  is  the 
true  state  of  a  nation,  the  nation  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  better  educated.  In  morals,  too, 
you  are  constrained  to  receive  the  same  impres¬ 
sion.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  pious  dissent¬ 
ing  minister,  looking  at  everything  in  the 
light  of  religion.  Take  next  the  verdict  of 
the  English  barrister,  looking  at  spiritual 
things  from  neutral  ground,  with  a  feeling 
by  no  means  irreligious,  but  wholly  unsecta¬ 
rian,  hberal,  and  humane, — half  philosophic, 
half  worldly  wise  : — 

“  There  is  much  in  the  general  polity  of  Ame¬ 
rica  to  strike  the  stranger  with  surprise,  but  no¬ 
thing  more  calculated  to  excite  his  admiration 
than  the  earnestness  with  which  education  is 
there  universally  promoted  by  the  State,  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  State  has  the  most  deep  and 
lasting  interest.  The  American  government  is 
one  which  shrinks  not  from  investigation,  but 
covets  the  intelligent  scrutiny  of  all  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  it.  It  IS  founded  neither  on  force  nor 
fraud,  and  seeks  not  therefore  to  ally  itself  with 
ignorance.  Based  upon  the  principle  of  right 
and  justice,  it  seeks  to  league  itself  with  intmli- 
gence  and  virtue.  Its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  will ;  and  in  the  popular  sympathies  is  the 
chief  source  of  its  strength.  It  is  its  great  object, 
therefore,  to  have  that  will  controlled,  and  those 
sympathies  regulated  by  an  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment.  It  thus  calls  education  to  its  aid,  instead 
of  treating  it  as  its  foe.”  (Mackay,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.) 


[Jan,, 

Again  : — “  The  results  of  the  general  attention 
to  popular  education  characteristic  of  American 
polity,  are  as  cheering  as  they  are  obvious.  It 
divorces  man  from  the  dominion  of  his  mere  in¬ 
stincts,  in  a  country  the  institutions  of  which  rely 
for  their  maintenance  upon  the  enlightened  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  public.  Events  may  occur  which 
mav  catch  the  multitude  in  an  untfiinking  humor, 
and  carry  it  away  with  them,  or  which  may  blind 
the  judgment  by  flattering  appeals  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace;  but  on  tiie  great  majority  of 
questions  of  a  social  aud  political  import  which 
arise,  every  citizen  is  found  to  entertain  an  in¬ 
telligent  opinion.  He  may  be  wrong  in  his  views, 
but  he  can  always  offer  you  reasons  for  them. 
In  this  how  favorably  does  he  contrast  with  the 
unreasoning  and  ignorant  multitudes  in  other 
lands !  All  Americans  read  and  write.  Such 
children  and  adults  as  are  found  incapable  of  doing 
either,  are  emigrants  from  some  of  the  less  favored 
region;  of  the  old  hemisphere,  where  popular 
ignorance  is  but  too  frequently  reganled  as  the  best 
guaranty  for  the  stability  of  political  systems.” 
{Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 

Now  surely  this,  in  all  unjaundiced  Eu¬ 
ropean  eyes,  ought  to  seem  the  noblest  and 
most  hopeful  political  spectacle  which  the 
world  affords.  It  is  giving  democracy  the 
fturest  of  trials,  and  goes  far  to  exphiin  and 
ju-stify  the  great  part  which  seems  assigned 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  occupying 
and  civilizing  of  the  earth.  For  allowing 
fully  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  territory, 
and  unlimited  employment,  as  contrasted 
with  the  perennial  pauperism  of  old  coun¬ 
tries  ;  yet  here  is  a  nation  which  takes 
measures  beforehand  against  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  by  making  the  ignorance, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  it,  impossible. 
Of  course,  if  anybody  doubts  the  progressive 
destiny  and  continual  improvability  of  our 
race,  and  thinks,  with  Lord  Bynron,  that 
“  man  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
an  unlucky  rascal,”  it  is  easy  to  point  to 
rocks  on  which  American  civilization  must 
suffer  shipwreck,  'fhe  union  will  be  rent 
asunder  by  factions  and  slavery — population 
will  at  last  overflow  the  temperate  regions — 
pauperism  w’ill  overwhelm  polity — and  so¬ 
ciety  must  start  again  round  the  old  circle. 
But  what  if  there  be  no  such  circle  ?  or  if 
the  true  circle  be  an  ever-enlarging  one,  and 
the  measure  of  it  beyond  historical  ken  ? 
The  power  of  knowledge  has  never  yet  been 
tried  upon  the  majority — the  old  world  has 
not  dared  to  try  it.  But  thoughtful  men  are 
looldng  now — some  it  may  be  with  doubt, 
and  some  with  fear,  but  every  one  of  them 
with  the  deepest  interest — to  the  issue  of 
that  “  experiment  solitary”  in  America.  As 
for  the  system  and  machinery  of  American 
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education,  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
principle,  but  of  great  importance  notwith¬ 
standing.  All  the  authors  we  have  named 
give  us  detailed  accounts  of  it ;  but  we  had 
better  resort  to  the  Massachusetts  report 
itself,  where  the  system  Is  most  perfect,  and 
the  results  the  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Horace  Mann,  the  compiler  of  the  report,  is 
ardent  in  the  cause;  and  some  allowance 
mu.st  be  made  for  a  style  covered  by  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  but  this  volume  is  indeed  a  noble 
monument  of  a  civilizt'd  people  ;  and  if 
America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
would  remain  the  fairest  picture  on  record  of 
an  ideal  commonwealth  !  From  the  second 
section  of  the  6fth  chapter  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  he  gives  us  the  following 
passage : — 

“  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates  in  all  future 
periods  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  in¬ 
terests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem¬ 
inaries  of  them  ;  especially  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools 
in  the  towns  ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and 
public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com¬ 
merce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history 
of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence, 
ublic  and  private  charity,  industry,  and  frugality, 
onesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings  ;  sincer¬ 
ity,  good  hamor,  and  all  social  afiections  and  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments  among  the  people.” 

In  England  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  certain 
school  of  liberal  politicians  (we  fear  a  large 
one),  that  education  should  be  as  voluntary 
as  religion,  and  that  both  should  be  left  to 
supply  and  demand.  But  we  have  in  the 
United  States  the  authority  and  example  of 
the  freest  republic  in  the  world  in  favor  of 
a  very  different  principle,  viz.,  that  religion 
should  be  free,  and  education  compulsory — 
that  the  state  should  train  all  its  subjects  to 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens,  upon  a  basis 
of  absolute  religious  equality.  And  we 
venture  to  say  that  this  rule  has  its  root  in 
reason,  as  well  as  in  the  essential  conditions 
and  necessities  of  a  Protestant  common¬ 
wealth. 

Take  the  following  article  from  the  “  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  — 

^  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  men  in 


society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  no  subject  shall  be 
hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liber¬ 
ty,  or  estate,  for  worshiping  God  in  the  manner 
and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  ;  or  for  his  religious  professions 
or  sentiments,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious 
worship.”  (An.  2.) 

“  .\ll  religious  sects  and  denominations  demean¬ 
ing  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  and  no  subordination  of 
any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall 
ever  be  established  by  law.”  (Amrndmmt$  to  the 
Cmttilutim  MasMchusetts.  Art.  11.) 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishmetit  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”  (Conftiltilion  of  the  United 
States.  Amendments,  Art.  1  ) 

“  The  School  Committees  shall  never  direct  to 
be  purchased  or  used,  in  any  town  schools,  any 
school  bonks  which  are  calculated  to  favor  the 
tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.”  {Re~ 
vised  Statutes,  c.  xxiii.  sec.  23.) 

Now,  a  State  Religion  would  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  all  men,  if  there  were  one  religion 
only  in  the  State ;  but  where  there  are 
many,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  it  consisting 
with  religious  liberty,  and  with  a  universal 
or  harmonious  system  of  public  education. 
We  know  too  well  our  own  dilemmas  upon 
this  subject,  from  which  we  vainly  attempt 
to  escape  by  compromises  which  invade 
both  theories,  and  give  satisfaction  to  no¬ 
body  ;  and  we  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  United  States  have  delivered  themselves 
from  our  difficulties,  by  altogether  rejecting 
a  State  Religion,  and  putting  all  sects  upon 
one  footing. 

Upon  this  foundation  is  built  the  great 
system  of  which  this  Massachusetts  Report 
is  a  full  and  complete  delineation ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  were 
truly  prolific  men,  and  that  their  free  schools 
have  spread  as  far  and  wide,  and  outgrown 
the  original  type,  as  much  as  their  first 
Puritan  churches.  The  area  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  about  8,000  square  miles,  divided 
into  314  towns  or  cities.  Each  town  and 
city  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  required 
by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  free  admission  and  free  education  of 
all  its  children;  and  is  indictable  for  not 
doing  so ;  the  law  fixes  the  minimum,  but 
not  the  maximum  of  schooling.  And  though 
fact  so  often  follows  law  with  tardy  and  un¬ 
willing  steps,  yet  in  Massachusetts  this  law 
has  been  superseded  by  the  zeal  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  obey  it ! — “  the  towns  taxing  them- 
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selves  for  an  amount  of  schooling  many 
times  greater  than  the  law  requires.”  “  In 
this  respect,’’  says  Mr.  Mann,  “  the  towns  are 
hke  a  righteous  man  who  acts  from  a  higher 
motive  than  a  legal  mandate — who  does 
right  because  it  is  right,  and  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  think  of  penalties.” 

To  the  same  effect  Sir  C.  Lyell  says: — 

“  My  informants  in  general  were  desirous  that 
I  should  understand  tiiat  the  success  of  their 
plan  of  natiouii  education  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  number  and  pay  of  the  teachers  as 
on  the  int?rest  taken  in  it  by  tlie  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  who  faillifully  devote  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  than 
to  any  other  public  duty.  About  one  million 
of  dollars  is  spent  in  teaching  a  population  of 
800,000  souls,  independently  of  the  sum*  expend¬ 
ed  on  private  instruction,  which  in  the  city  of 
Boston  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  amount 
levied  by  taxes  for  tite  free  schools,  or  260,000 
dollars  (55,000/.)  If  we  were  to  enforce  a 
school  rate  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  Uie  same 
proportion  to  our  population  of  twenty-eight 
millions,  the  tax  would  amount  annually  to  more 
than  seven  millions  sterling,  and  would  Uien 
be  far  less  effective,  owing  to  the  higher  cost 
of  living,  and  the  com|)arative  average  standard  of 
incomes  among  professional  and  official  men.” 

The  system  of  Massachu.setts,  from  the 
building  of  a  school  to  the  choice  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  master,  is  most  elaborate  and 
complete ;  and  supported  at  every  step  by 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
community.  Democracy  works  it  all ! 

Each  town,  in  public  meeting,  determines 
its  school  districts  ;  votes  the  money,  collects 
and  deposits  it  in  the  town  treasury,  deter¬ 
mines  the  distribution  of  it,  for — 1.  The 
wages  of  teachers ;  2.  The  board  of  te."«;h- 
ers ;  3.  Fuel  for  the  schools:  then  appoints 
what  is  called  a  “Prudential  Committee,” 
i.  e.  one  person  or  three,  charged,  like  our 
churchwardens,  with  the  care  of  the  school 
fabric  and  furniture,  also  at  the  public 
expense ;  then  elects  a  School  Committee 
of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  “  to  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  pubUc  schools  in  the  town.”  The 
members  of  this  last  important  committee 
are  entitled  to  one  dollar  a  day  for  their 
actual  working  days,  and  their  duties  are 
prescribed  by  law ;  viz.  to  keep  a  record 
book  of  all  their  own  proceedings  ;  to  select 
and  contract  with  teachers ;  to  examine 
them  and  certify  to  their  quahfications,  1, 
ip  respect  of  morals  :  2,  in  respect  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  3,  in  respect  of  “  capacity  to  govern ;” 
and  4,  in  respect  of  “  gowi  behavior,”  ».  e. 


good  manners  ;  also  to  visit  the  schools  at 
least  quarterly,  and  to  prescribe  the  books 
that  shall  be  us«l  in  them.  Then  we  have 
a  “  Board  of  Education,  whose  duty  is  to 
obtain  information  respecting  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  education,  and  the  b^t  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  it,  and  to  diffuse  that  information 
among  the  people.”  And  to  this  end  we 
have  school  registers,  direcUons  and  explana¬ 
tions,  inquiries  and  returns,  school  commit¬ 
tees’  reports,  school  abstracts,  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  secretary',  school 
libraries  and  apparatus.  State  normal  schools, 
teachers’  institutes,  aids  and  encoiira^ements 
toward  universal  education,  teachers’  associ¬ 
ation,  county  associations  of  teachers,  schools 
fttr  the  Indians,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  blind,  for  idiots,  for  pri.«oner8,  and  a  State 
reform  school,  “  for  the  instruction,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  reformation,  of  juvenile  onend- 
ers.”* 

Into  the  details  of  all  these  of  course  we 
cannot  enter ;  but  the  foregoing  summary  is 
enough  to  show  that  here  is  no  republic  of 
barricades,  or  of  national  workshops,  or  of 
twenty-four  hours’  pillage,  but  a  most  ear¬ 
nest  endeavor  after  a  commonwealth  of  in¬ 
telligent,  industrious,  just,  and  humane  men. 

“  He  who  studies,”  says  Mr.  Mann,  “  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  the  historic  character  of  Ma.nsachusetts, 
will  see — and  he  who  studies  it  most  profoundly 
will  see  most  clearly — that  whatever  of  abun¬ 
dance,  of  intelligence,  or  of  integrity — whatever 
of  character  at  home  or  renown  abroad  she  may 
possess — all  has  been  evolved  from  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  at  least  [lartially  Christianized  mind,  not 
of  a  few,  but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.” 

If  there  is  national  pride  here,  it  is  surely 
pride  that  has  much  to  say  for  itself — “  a 
noble  passion,  misnamed  pride” — and  we 
must  not  forget  what  our  four  English  wit¬ 
nesses  have  testified  to  the  same  effect,  and 
generally  in  favor  of  the  state  of  society  in 
New  England.  It  is  a  country,  without  na¬ 
tive  pauperism  and  without  native  ignorance ; 
a  country  where  domestic  peace,  wealth, 
science,  piety,  and  the  refinements  and  char¬ 
ities  of  life,  have  flourished  for  seventy  years 
imder  an  absolute  democracy. 

Of  course  there  is  no  perfection  in  the 
case.  National  follies  and  vices  are  the 
follies  and  vices  of  those  wbo  compose  the 
nation.  But  the  way  to  judge  a  nation  justly 


*  We  wish  our  Educational  Committees  would  look 
at  a  volume  on  School  Architecture,  W  H.  Barnard, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 
We  have  no  such  book,  even  for  the  Lodges  of 
Country  Seats.  _ 
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is  the  way  to  judge  a  man — to  look  not  at 
his  virtues  alone,  still  less  at  his  vices  alone 
— but  at  the  whole  of  his  character,  luid  the 

feneral  tenor  of  tus  conduct.  There  are 
emocrats  who  applaud  everthing  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  because  there  is  \iniversal  suffn^e  and 
ballot  there.  There  are  Tories  and  high 
churchmen  who  condemn  everything  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  because  they  have  cast  off  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  ;  and  Whigs  who  judge  them 
because  they  have  not  got  rid  of  slavery ; 
and  men  of  taste,  because  the  odor  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  yet  strung  upon  them,  and  because 
in  two  hundred  years  of  pioneering  through 
the  forests  of  a  hemisphere,  they  have  not 
advanced  with  equal  steps  in  court  graces, 
the  belles  lettres,  and  the  fine  arts.  But  all 
Englishmen  should  remember  this,  that  these, 
their  brethren  of  the  New  World,  have  sown 
the  institutions  of  Alfred,  and  the  language 
of  Shakspeare,  broadcast,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific !  that  in  the  north  eastern 
States  at  least,  they  have  cherish*'d  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  and 
outgrown  many  of  their  vices ;  that  the 
slavery  of  the  southern  States  is  a  legacy 
from  the  parent  land,  and  that  all  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  pauperism  of  New  England  is  an 
overflow  from  Europe  ! 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  views  to 
the  moral  aspects  of  American  society — 
taking  material  developments  for  granted. 
The  industrial,  commercial,  mechanical.  Bu¬ 
siness-loving,  money-making  virtues  and 
>'ices  of  the  British  race  are  conspicuous 
throughout  the  world,  and  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  groundwork  of  whatever  other 
and  higher  conquests  that  race  may  have 
achieved.  But  if  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
lodge  himself  better  and  better  were  the 
whole  duty  of  man  upon  earth,  history 
would  soon  lose  its  interest  for  us.  It  is 
what  he  will  make  of  the  world  when  he  hsis 
won  it,  that  we  look  to  with  anxious  and 
curious  eyes ; — and  New  England  is,  we 
think,  a  hopeful  specimen  of  what  at  least 
he  is  aiming  at  in  the  western  world.  The 
number  and  energy  of  the  sects  there,  be¬ 
speaks  the  life  of  religion  among  the  people ; 
and  popular  religion  is  popular  philosophy — 
the  love  and  study  of  wisdom — the  cultivation 
of  the  spiritual  part  of  man — the  counter¬ 
poise  and  corrective  of  mere  animal  existence  ; 
and  the  amity  of  so'  many  zealous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  sects  is  an  answer  we  think  to  the 
question — Can  the  majority  be  just  when  it 
is  supreme  ?  Every  sect  is  a  small  minority, 
among  a  multitude  of  rivals — yet  the  con¬ 
science  of  every  sect  is  respected  both  by  the 


law  and  by  society — and  nobody  appears 
afraid  of  free  inquirv’  and  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge.  We  say,  therefore,  that  society  in 
New  England  is  at  least  as  civilized  and  as 
secure  as  in  Old  England.  “  There  is  no 
country,”  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  “  where  a  woman 
could,  with  so  much  comfort  and  security, 
undertake  a  long  journey  alone.”  And  when 
he  was  animadverting  upon  the  evils  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  the  turbulence  of  dema¬ 
gogues,  and  the  strife  of  elections  perpetually 
going  on,  he  was  asked  in  reply,  “  whether 
any  of  the  British  colonies  are  more  prosper¬ 
ous  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com¬ 
merce,  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  good 
schools,  as  some  even  of  their  most  demo¬ 
cratic  States,  such  as  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  ?  Li‘t  our  institutions,  they  said,  be 
judged  of  by  their  fruits.  To  thus  appeal  an 
Englishman,  as  much  struck  as  1  had  been 
with  the  recent  progress  of  things,  in  those 
very  districts,  and  with  the  general  happiness, 
activity,  and  contentment  of  all  classes,  could 
only  respond  by  echoing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  “Quam  parv^l  sa- 
pientii  mundus  gubematur.”  How  great 
must  be  the  amount  of  misgovemment  in  the 
world  in  general,  if  a  democracy  like  this  can 
deserve  to  rank  so  high  in  the  comparative 
scale !  Perhaps  a  juster  reflection  would 
have  been,  that  it  is  not  upon  what  we  call 
government  that  the  world  essentially  de¬ 
pends  ;  but  upon  certain  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Providence,  which  the  more  that 
men  will  study  and  submit  to,  each  in  bis 
private  sphere,  the  more  the  world  will  go 
as  its  Creator  designed  it  to  do:  and  to 
this  end  it  is  essential  that  thought,  and  in¬ 
quiry,  and  conscience,  and  worship  should 
be  free. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  question  of 
the  federal  government,  and  see  whether  we 
gather  from  our  witnesses  more  grounds  for 
fear  that  the  south  will  break  with  the  north, 
or  for  hope  that  the  civilization  of  the  north 
will  peaceably  spread  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific,  and  the  union  continue  to 
hold  together  this  great  brotherhood  of  Brit¬ 
ish  nations. 

Mr.  Mackay,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other 
points,  is  abundant  in  details  and  inferences, 
and  has  one  chapter  which  he  is  adventurous 
enough  to  entitle  “  a  peep  into  the  future.” 
But  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  more  cautious,  and  so  far 
a  better  pilot  in  unknown  seas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  we  have  noted  particulary  in 
clmpter  nine,  just  after  an  account  of  a  Wh^ 
caucuM,  and  a  moderating  speech  from  Mr. 
Webster  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  dispute 
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with  England,  and  also  to  certain  party  di¬ 
visions  in'  the  Union  : — 

“  It  was  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  the  whole  population  is  more  edu¬ 
cated  than  elsewhere,  and  more  Anglo-American, 
having  less  of  recent  foreign  admixture,  whether 
Euro|)ean  or  African,  the  dominant  party  is 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  regions 
like  Texas,  against  territorial  aggrandisement, 
whether  in  the  north  or  south,  and  again.st  war. 
They  are  in  a  minority,  it  is  true  ;  but  each  state  of 
the  Union  has  such  a  separate  and  independent 
position,  that,  like  a  distinct  nation,  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  clierish  its  own  principles  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  set  an  example  to  the  rest,  which  they 
may  in  time  learn  to  imitate.  The  Whigs  were 
originally  in  favor  of  more  centralization,  or  of 
giving  increased  power  to  the  federal  executive; 
while  the  democratic  party  did  all  they  could  to 
weaken  the  central  power,  and  successfully  con¬ 
tended  for  the  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  of 
each  member  of  the  confederation.  In  so  doing 
they  hare  perhaps  inadvertently  and  without  seeing 
the  bearing  f/  their  policy,  guarded  the  older  avid 
more  advanced  commonicealths  from  being  too 
much  controlled  and  kept  down  by  the  ascendancy 
of  newer  and  ruder  States.'^ 

Here  then  Ls  a  source  of  moral  strength 
latent  in  the  very  weakness  of  the  federal 
bond ;  for  we  take  for  granted  that  it  is  the 
influence  and  example  of  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  States  that  gives  tone  and  dignity  to 
Congress ;  and  those  centres  of  civilization 
would  lose  their  proper  light  and  heat,  if 
their  domestic  administration  were  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  a  ruder  democracy.  This 
will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  makes  for 
argument’s  sake  an  extreme  supposition  in 
the  matter  of  slavery..  Suppose  the  south 
strong  enough  not  only  to  withstand  the 
opinion  of  the  north  upon  that  subject,  but 
also  to  impose  the  institution  of  slavery  upon 
New  England!  The  whole  civilized  world 
would  then  pray  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  for  civilization’s  sake.  In  such  a 
march  of  allied  nations  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  all  depends  upon  the  rear  following 
the  front ;  and  unless  not  only  the  white  man 
can  govern  the  black  and  tiie  red,  but  the 
wiser  whites  can  lead  the  ruder,  and  light 
prevail  against  darkness  by  its  own  inherent 
power,  the  western  world  must  relapse  almost 
mto  its  original  condition ;  and  what  vantage- 
ground  has  the  old  world  from  which  it  co^d 
look  undismayed  upon  such  a  fall  ? 

But  we  are  hopeful  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  American  democracy,  which  two 
must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  we  would 
not  willingly  believe  the  slavery  schism  so 
fundamentiu,  as  to  sever  all  the  natural  and 
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habitual  ties  which  bind  the  southern  States 
to  the  common  interests  and  glory  of  the 
Union.  It  is  not  only  material  interests 
against  moral,  which  can  never  prevail  in 
the  long  run ;  but,  the  material  interests  of 
the  present  against  the  material  interests  of 
the  future.  A  republican  league  upon  the 
basis  of  slavery,  or  a  war  of  independence 
for  such  a  cause,  could  not  prosper  in  the 
modem  world.  The  north  would  hold  its 
own,  and  the  south  would  fall  a  prey  to  civil 
discord  and  servile  war.  This,  we  think, 
must  be  so  clear  to  reflecting  men  on  both 
sides,  that  in  the  last  extremity  it  will  save 
the  Union.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  great 
natural  ties  of  blood  and  language, — similar 
political  institutions, — the  same  proud  me¬ 
mories  of  the  past, — the  same  high  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  future, — one  Washington, — one 
thanksgiving  day, — one  star  banner, — one 
Mississippi !  On  the  other  hand,  only  the 
black  man,  and  the  unblest  dominion  over 
him. 

No  wise  man  will  predict  the  future  of 
America  ;  and  yet  to  avoid  speculation  wholly, 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  most  inter- 
estmg  phenomena  of  the  li^nng  world ;  and 
to  see  American  civilization  swallowed  up  in 
barbarism  would  chill  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  man,  as  they  have  never 
been  chilled  hitherto  in  the  darkest  era  of 
the  past.  Doubtless  there  are  dangers  ;  and 
the  peril  of  the  Union  supersedes  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  every  other  question  in  the  United 
States.  For  though  the  cause  of  civilization 
is  not  bound  up  with  the  present  confede¬ 
racy,  a  dis-solution  would  involve  wars  and 
backslidings,  and  a  century  of  lee-way,  and 
would  react  heavily  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  ele¬ 
ments  of  hope  in  the  conditions  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  now  stands. 

We  began  our  sur\’ey  of  the  United  States 
on  their  bright  side,  where,  in  New  England, 
civilization  has  achieved  its  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  achieved  them  under  a  democ¬ 
racy  :  from  which  we  drew  this  inference, 
tl\at  ci>ilization  is  compatible  with  democracy. 
And  if  so  in  the  North,  why  not  in  the 
South?  If  in  the  East,  why  not  in  the  West? 
It  is  at  any  rate  more  a  question  of  hlood 
and  breed  than  of  latitude  and  climate. 
There  are  great  races  of  men  in  the  world 
that  have  never  shown  a  genius  for  polity. 
But  our  race  has  shown  it  eminently  imder 
every  sky,  and  for  1000  years,  from  Alfred 
to  Washington,  has  never  for  aiw  considerable 
interval  b^n  retrograde.  The  ^glish  tongue 
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is  a  compound  of  all  lan^j^uages,  and  British 
institutions  are  a  compound  of  all  the  polities 
of  the  world.  The  war  agmnst  the  American 
wilderness  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning;  or,  if  upon  a  vaster  scale,  with 
corresponding  advantages  of  experience  and 
power.  Consider  how  greatly  physical  and 
mechanical  apparatus  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  civilization  :  and  if  parish  bounda¬ 
ries  in  America  are  meridians  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  let  us  remember  the  steam-ship 
and  the  steam-press,  the  electric  post  and  the 
flying  train  !  The  scale  of  operations  is  no¬ 
thing  if  the  ways  and  means  be  commensu¬ 
rate  ;  and  in  the  rasa  tabu/a  of  America  those 
ways  and  means  have  only  the  natural  intrac¬ 
tability  of  men  to  contend  with,  and  not  the 
adventitious  obstacles  of  the  prejudices  and 
pre.scriptions  of  the  Old  World.  Should  the 
civilization  of  the  old  and  free  States  be  but 
secure,  their  character  cannot  suffer  by  those 
accessions  from  the  backwoods  which  lower 
the  average  character  of  the  Union.  It  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  popular  government,  and  still  more  to 
federal  constitutions,  that  the  nation  in  its  col¬ 
lective  form  and  action  is  a  balance  of  the  Ix^st 
and  worst  sense  which  it  contains  ;  and  the 
United  States  must  pay  this  penalty  for  the 
glory  of  subduing  a  continent ;  their  progress 
will  be  constantly  retarded  and  checked  fn>m 
time  to  time  by  the  influx  of  wild  brethren 
and  of  raw  levies  from  the  far  West.  But 
what  help  is  there  for  this,  except  in  the  con¬ 
stant  resistance  and  protest  kept  up  against 
it  ?  No  sharp  line  of  demariration  can  be 
drawn  ;  no  moment  of  maturity  can  be  pre¬ 
determined  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State. 
It  is  the  task  tame  elephants  to  subdue 
the  wild.  It  is  the  very  comraLssion  of  the 
civilized  States  to  leaven  the  mass,  and  to  an¬ 
nex  that  they  may  leaven.  And  has  not  so 
much  hitherto  been  done  and  made  good  in 
that  way  as  to  forbid  despair  at  this  or  any 
other  season  ?  It  is  Te.xas  and  slaverj'  which 
have  raised  the  present  excitement,  and 
brought  on  the  present  crisis. 

But  the  ferment,  we  think,  is  more  likely 
to  be  healthful  than  destructive.  To  every 
bane  there  is  an  antidote.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  slave  interest  is  embittered,  the  moral 
spirit  of  abolition  is  reanimated  and  rein¬ 
forced  ;  and  as  the  barbarism  of  the  West 
presses  upon  Congress,  the  civilization  of  the 
East  puts  on  its  armor  and  stands  on  more 
vigilant  guard.  Then  in  the  West  itself, 
against  Texas  is  to  be  set  off  California  and 
New  Mexico,  “  which,”  says  Mr.  Webster,  in 
his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  7th  of  March  last, — 


— “  are  likely  to  come  in  as  free.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  African  slavery,  a.s  we  see  it  among 
us,  is  as  impossible  to  find  itself,  or  to  be  found, 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  any  other  na¬ 
tural  impossibility.  California  and  New  Mexico 
are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and  scenery.  They 
are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  mountains  of 
enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and  deep 
valleys.  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  bar¬ 
ren,  entirely  barren,  their  tops  capptd  by  peren¬ 
nial  snow.  There  may  be  in  California,  now 
made  free  by  its  constitution,  and  no  doubt  there 
are,  some  tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  New  .Mexico.  Pray  what  is  the  evidence 
which  every  gentleman  must  have  obtained  on 
this  subject,  from  information  sought  by  himself, 
or  communicated  by  others  ?  I  have  inquired 
and  read  all  1  could  find,  in  order  to  acquire 
information  on  thi.s  important  question.  What 
is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could,  by  any 
possibility,  induce  anybody  to  go  there  with 
slaves?  There  are  some  narrow  strips  of 
tillable  land  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  but  the 
rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  mid.«ummer  is 
gone.  All  that  the  people  can  do  in  that  region 
is  to  raise  some  little  articles,  some  little  wheat 
for  their  tortillas,  and  all  by  irrigation.  And  who 
expects  to  see  a  hundred  black  men  cultivating 
tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  or  anything  else,  on 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irriga¬ 
tion  ?  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  6xed  fact, 
to  use  an  expression  current  at  this  day,  that 
both  California  and  New  Mexico  arc  destined  to 
be  free,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which,*! 
believe,  especially  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will 
be  very  little  for  a  great  length  of  time, — free  by 
the  arrangement  of  things  by  the  Power  above  us. 
1  have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that 
this  country  is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  per¬ 
sons  as  shall  ever  live  in  it.  by  as  irrepealable, 
and  more  irrepealable,  a  law  than  the  law'  which 
attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas ; 
and  I  will  say  further,  that  if  a  resolultion,  or  a 
law,  were  now  before  us  to  provide  a  territorial 
government  for  New  Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to 
put  any  prohibition  into  it  whatever.  Tlie  use  of 
such  a  prohibition  would  be  idle,  as  respects  any 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  territory ;  and  ! 
would  not  take  pains  to  reaflinn  an  ordinance  of 
Nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God.” 

Now,  though  Mr.  Webster  thinks  that 
New  Mexico  will  be  slowly  peopled,  yet  the 
ru.Hh  of  adventurers  upon  California  will  cer¬ 
tainly  raise  up  some  rapid  masses  of  popula¬ 
tion  there — and  of  population  trained  in  the 
Old  World,  and  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
New — so  that  the  Union  will  have  some 
groundwork  for  allegiance,  and  many  peace¬ 
ful  interests,  already  established  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  the  backwoods  may  be  attacked  in 
the  rear.  Then  among  moral  agencies,  to 
say  no  more  of  the  Protestant  sects  which 
sow  some  seed  of  Christianity  everywhere, 
we  would  not  overlook  the  Romanist  religion 
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of  the  French  races  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  no 
friend  to  intellectual  freedom,  and  therefore 
to  the  progress  of  mankind,  has  always  been 
the  nursing  mother  of  humanity  in  rude  times 
and  regions.  Compare,  for  instance,  her 
missionaries  and  ours,  even  in  China !  Her 
pastoral  system  is  benign  and  all-embracing, 
and,  for  simple  men,  her  ritual  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  of  all  mythologies.  Mr.  Mackay  is 
alarmed  for  the  Protestanism  of  Western 
America. 

“  The  Church  of  Rome,”  he  says,  “  has  in  a  man¬ 
ner  abandoned  the  comparatively  populous  States 
of  the  sea-board,  and  fixed  its  attention  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  it  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  far-seeing  policy.  Nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  are  yet  under  the  dominion 
of  the  wilderness.  But  no  portion  of  the  country 
is  being  so  rapidly  filled  with  population.  In 
fifty  years  its  innabitanls  will,  in  number,  be  more 
than  double  those  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  virtually  left  the  latter  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  contending  Protestant  sects, 
and  is  fast  taking  possession  of  the  great  valley. 

“  In  her  operations  she  does  not  confine  herself 
to  the  more  populous  portions  of  the  valley,  her 
devoted  mi.ssionaries  penetrating  its  remotest  re¬ 
gions,  wherever  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  is  to 
be  found.  Wherever  the  Protestant  missionary 
goes,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  forestalled  by  his 
more  active  rival,  whose  coadjutors  roam  on  their 
proselytizing  mission  over  vast  tracts  of  country 
into  which  the  Protestant  has  not  yet  followed 
him  with  a  similar  object.  Catholicism  is  thus, 
by  its  advance  guards,  who  keep  pace  with  popu¬ 
lation  whithersoever  it  spreads,  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  future  influence.  In  many  districts 
the  settler  finds  no  religious  coui’selfor  within 
reach  but  the  faithful  missionary  of  Rome,  who 
has  thus  the  field  to  himself,  a  field  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  cultivates  with  success.  In  addition  to 
this,  seminaries,  in  connection  with  the  church, 
are  being  founded,  not  onlv  In  places  which  are 
now  well  filled  with  people,  but  in  spots  which 
careful  observation  has  satisfied  its  agents  will 
yet  most  teem  with  population.  Ecclesiastical 
establishments,  too,  are  being  erected,  which  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  found,  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
administer  to  their  comforts  and  their  necessities 
when  other  means  of  ministering  to  them  are 
wanting.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  already 
their  establishments  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest,  prescribing  to  the  disea.«ed  in  body,  and 
administering  consolation  to  the  troubled  in  spirit, 
long  before  the  doctor  or  the  minister  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  settlement.  By  this  attention 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  tlie  moral  wants,  the 
Roman  emissaries,  ere  there  are  yet  any  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them,  gain  the  good-will  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  midst  of  which  they  labor,  and 
proaelytism  frequently  follows  hard  upon  a  lively 
sentiment  of  gratitude.” 


We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  pleasing 
picture  should  be  dashed  with  any  shade  of 
Protestant  jealousy.  A  thousand  synods  of 
Thurles  shall  not  provoke  us  here.  It  exhibits 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  what  has  ever  been 
her  bright  side, — the  pastoral  and  not  the 
theological.  She  has  always  been  the  friend  , 
and  guarditui  of  society  in  its  infancy,  in  its 
desblation,  in  seasons  of  famine,  of  pestilence, 
and  of  secular  oppression.  In  Europe,  for 
many  centuries,  amid  the  darkness  of  evil 
generations,  she  was  the  sole  sanctuary  of 
peace,  of  mercy,  and  of  female  innocence. 
And  now  for  her  labors  of  charity,  not  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  American  wilderness, 
we  are  very'  willing  to  forget  her  prospective 
policy,  and  that  eye  to  business  which  Mr. 
Mackay  forewarns  us  of.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  of  the  great  valley  let 
us  welcome  present  instruments  of  good, 
whom  Providence  has  not  sent  there  for 
nothing. 

And  thus  whoever  casts  a  comprehensive 
eye  over  the  vast  and  varied  picture  of  the 
United  States,  will  discern  signs  of  growth, 
change,  transition,  conflict,  and  compensation 
on  every'  side,  and  agencies  of  man  and  na¬ 
ture  apparently  in  opposition,  that  are  really 
working  together  to  some  general  end.  The 
four  races  of  men,  too,  which  compose  that 
vast  population, — the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  the 
Negro,  and  the  Indian, — whatever  their  sepa¬ 
rate  fortunes,  must  mingle  their  blood,  more 
or  less,  together ;  and  as  nature  makes  no¬ 
thing  in  vmn,  we  know  not  what  political 
results  may  come  of  that.  Dr.  Arnold,  mimy 
years  ago,  in  some  historical  disquisition,  as¬ 
sumed  that  European  society  must  work  out 
its  destiny  with  the  means  already  in  its  pos¬ 
session,  and  had  no  new  iogredients  or  in¬ 
fusions  to  look  for ;  upon  which  a  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review  remarked  that  the 
Negro  race  had  not  yet  played  its  part  in  the 
world,  and  was  perhaps  destined  to  supply 
the  Pacific  and  Christian  counterpoise  to  the 
martial  and  pioneering  virtues  of  the  northern 
races.  Of  course  we  do  not  propound  this 
as  any  serious  theory  of  our  own  ;  but  when 
we  study  Lavater,  and  read  Blumenbach  and 
D’Israeli  upon  Caucasians,  Mongolians,  Ethi¬ 
opians,  and  the  type  man,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  suggesting  that  nature  may  have 
designed  ultimately  to  fuse  her  three  original 
types  into  one,  and  that  the  last  and  highest 
man  may  be  something  higher  than  a  Jew. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  Europe  that  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  has  outlived  the  virtues  of  its 
founders,  and  has  become  corrupt  and  ac- 
qmsitive,  envious,  factious,  and  insensible  to 
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honor.  But  if  this  means  that  America  is 
suffering,  upon  the  whole,  a  moral  decline, 
the  opinion  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the 
high  and  progressive  civilization  of  many  of 
the  older  States.  We  would  ascribe  the  evil 
to  growth  rather  than  decay ;  or  at  the  worst 
to  that  relative  deterioration  which  is  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  rapid  increase  of  independent  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  national  point  of  honor  may 
easily  stand  lower  now  than  it  did  in  the  first 
years  of  independence,  when  the  population 
was  more  compact,  more  united  by  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment,  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  eminent  and  disinterested  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  republic.  'ITie 
pioneers  of  the  west  have  not  been  tnuned  in 
courts  or  camps ;  and  the  questions  which 
now  agitate  the  Union,  like  the  questions 
which  agitate  all  governments,  are  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Yet  the  true  question  is  not  simply 
as  to  the  existence  and  vivacity  of  democratic 
vices  in  America,  but  whether  such  corrup¬ 
tions  are  the  permanent  and  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  of  popular  institutions  ; — for  if  they  be, 
then  men  of  virtue,  as  well  as  men  of  tkste. 
will  “  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne,” 
or,  if  need  be,  even  to  the  shelter  of  hierar¬ 
chies  and  of  ca.stes.  But  let  institutions  be 
judged  by  their  fruits, — the  good  and  the 
bad  together.  In  every  country  there  are 
examples  of  any  kind  of  moral  character  from 
which  a  writer  may  choose  to  generalize.  If 
we  were  to  judge  at  home  of  the  quality  of 
the  waters  by  the  scum  of  the  surface,  or  by 
the  dregs  at  bottom,  what  inferences  should 
we  draw  from  election  mobs,  parliamentary 
intrigues,  and  railway  morality  ?  These 
are  undeniable  disgraces,  but  they  are  not 
the  whole  of  England.  There  are  readers 
who  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  who  figure 
to  themselves  all  America  to  be  spitting  on 
the  carpet,  all  American  religion  to  be  that 
of  a  Smith  and  a  Miller,  and  all  American 
law  to  be  that  of  Lynch, — the  truth  being 
that  Americans  do  spit  more  than  is  approved 
of  in  England  ;  that  Lynch  is  still  an  indis¬ 
pensable  man  in  the  backwoods;  and  that 
the  Mormons  have  founded  a  State :  but  the 
truth  being  also,  that  the  best  society  and 
manners  are  to  be  found  in  the  States ;  that 
the  gradations  of  law  rise  from  Lynch, 
through  Kent,  up  to  Story,  one  of  the  first 
of  modern  jurists ;  and  gr^ations  of  religion 
from  the  fanaticisms  of  Smith  up  to  the 
Christian  theism  of  Channing,  for  whom  even 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  tolled  their  bells 
as  his  coffin  pa.ssed  to  the  grave. 

In  the  Union,  besides  freedom  and  slavery. 
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we  have  all  stages  and  varieties  of  the  social 
condition — the  town  life  of  Boston,  the  town 
life  of  New  York  and  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  town  life  of  San  Francisco, — rural  life  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  rural  life  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  rural  life  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  all  in  both  kinds  that 
lie  between  those  extreme  and  intermediate 
points.  We  own  that  when  we  reflect  upon 
such  diversities  of  civilization,  all  under  high- 
pressure  democracy,  our  admiration  is  great 
at  the  births  of  time  which  some  seventy 
years  have  seen  in  the  western  continent,  and 
our  hopes  no  less  of  what  the  coming  centu¬ 
ries  will  bring  forth.  There  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  vices  and  \irtues  of  free¬ 
dom.  No  European  moralist  could  inveigh 
with  more  severity  against  the  corruption  of 
opinion  and  practice  in  the  United  States, 
than  Dr.  Channing,  in  writing  upon  Texas 
and  slavery.  And  touching  the  press,  which 
indicates  as  accurately  as  anything  the  spirit 
of  a  reading  democracy,  hear  Webster,  in  the 
speech  before  referred  to. 

“  Again,  sir,  tlie  violence  of  the  press  is  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  press  violent !  Why,  sir,  the 
press  is  violent  everywhere.  There  are  outra¬ 
geous  reproaches  in  the  North  against  the  South, 
and  there  arc  reproaches  no  better  in  the  South 
against  the  North.  The  extremists  in  both  parts 
of  I  his  country  are  violent;  they  mistake  loud 
and  violent  talk  for  eloquence  and  for  reason. 
They  think  that  he  who  talks  loudest  reasons 
best.  And  this  we  must  expect,  when  the  press 
is  free,  as  it  is  here,  and  I  trust  always  will  be ; 
for,  with  all  its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil,  the 
entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  government  on  the  basis 
of  a  free  constitution.  Wherever  it  exists  there 
will  be  foolish  paragraphs  and  violent  paragraphs 
in  the  press,  as  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fool¬ 
ish  speeches  and  violent  speeches  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  truth,  I  must  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  has 
become  greatly  vitiated,  depraved,  and  corrupted 
by  the  style  of  our  congressional  debates.  And 
if  it  were  possible  for  those  debates  to  vitiate  the 
principles  of  the  people,  as  much  as  they  have 
depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry  out  ‘God  save 
the  Republic.’  ” 

This,  from  the  mouth  of  the  first  orator  of 
the  Union,  we  take  to  be  a  wise  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  view  of  democracy,  as  it  proclmms 
and  asserts  itself  *m  speech :  and  applicable 
to  many  other  of  its  phenomena,  if  not  to  the 
whole  thing.  Democracy  is  vehement,  tur¬ 
bulent,  overbearing,  and  often  overreaches 
itself.  It  is,  however,  the  toil  and  struggle 
of  men  engaged,  with  various  fortunes,  in  the 
battle  of  life;  for  the  world  is  a  warfare 
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throughout,  and  the  Church  herself  militant  | 
on  earth. 

Mr.  Webster  being  now  agmn  in  oflSce,  his 
sentiments  have  increased  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  and  we  think  the  following  passage 
contains  a  most  just  estimate  of  the  twofold 
duty  of  a  representative  in  the  united  legis¬ 
lature  of  a  federal  government,  and  preserv  es 
the  true  balance  between  the  independence 
of  the  component  parts  and  the  common 
rights  of  the  whole : — 

“Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain 
resolutions  that  emanate  from  legislatures  at  the 
North,  and  are  sent  here  to  us,  not  only  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  this  District,  but  sometimes 
recommmending  Congress  to  consider  the  means 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  present  any  resolu¬ 
tions  here  which  could  not  referable  to  any 
committee  or  any  power  in  ConL'ress;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  should  be  unwilling  to  receive  from  the 
Legislature  of  Ma.ssachusetts  any  instructions  to 
present  resolutions  expressive  of  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  iStates,  for  two 
reasons:  because,  first,  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  anything  to 
do  with  it;  and,  next,  I  do  not  consider  that  I, 
as  her  representative  here,  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  ton 
common,  and  if  the  legislatures  of  the  States  do 
not  like  that  opinion,  they  have  a  great  deal  more 
power  to  put  it  down  than  1  have  to  uphold  it : 
It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common 
a  practice  for  the  State  legislatures  to  present 
resolutions  here  on  all  subjects,  and  to  instruct  us 
on  all  subjects.  There  is  no  public  man  that  re¬ 
quires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who  requires 
information  more  than  1  do,  or  desires  it  more 
heartily ;  but  1  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too 
imperative  a  shape.  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure, 
of  some  remarks  upon  this  subject  made  the  other 
day  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by  a  young 
man  of  talent  and  character,  of  whom  the  best 
hojies  may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  Hillard. 
He  told  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
would  vote  for  no  instructions  whatever  to  be 
forwarded  to  members  of  Congress,  nor  for  any 
resolutions  to  be  offered,  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  Massachusetts,  as  to  what  her  members  of 
Congress  ought  to  doa  He  said  that  he  saw  no 
propriety  in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  in¬ 
structions  and  reading  lectures  to  anottier  set  of 
public  servants.  To  their  own  master  all  of  them 
must  stand  or  fall,  and  that  master  is  their  con¬ 
stituents.  I  wish  tliese  sentiments  could  become 
more  common, — a  great  deal  more  common.  I 
have  never  entered  into  the  question,  and  never 
sliall,  about  the  binding  force  of  instructions.  I 
will,  however,  simply  say  this :  if  there  be  any 
matter  pending  in  this  body  while  I  am  a  member 
of  it,  in  which  Massachusetts  has  an  interest  of 
her  own  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
country,  1  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with  glad¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  with  all  the  efficiency  which  I 
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can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But  if  the  question  be 
one  which  affects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  equally  affects  the  interests  of  all  the  other 
Stales,  I  shall  no  more  regard  her  particular 
wishes  or  instructions  than  1  should  regard  the 
wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbi¬ 
trator  or  referee,  to  deride  some  question  of  im¬ 
portant  private  right  between  him  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  then  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favor. 
If  ever  there  was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is 
this  government, — if  ever  there  was  a  body  upon 
earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should  cond.^ider  it¬ 
self  as  composed  by  agreement  of  all :  each  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  by  some,  but  organized  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  consent  of  all,  sitting  here  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that 
which  they  think  to  be  best  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.” 

If  the  statesman  who  spoke  thus,  and  the 
colleagues  who  support  him,  and  w  hom  the 
death  of  the  late  President  has  restored  to 
power,  can  maintain  their  ground  and  their 
principles,  we  too  cry',  God  save  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  confidence  rather  than  in  fear;  for 
upon  those  conditions  we  think  the  Union 
will  not  split  upon  the  rock  of  slavery,  and 
will  not  be  run  down  by  the  democracy  of 
the  backwoods. 

In  the  foregoing  survey  we  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  subject 
rather  than  its  subdivisions  and  details, — 
because  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a 
field  in  sight  betrays  many  judgments,  other¬ 
wise  fair  and  just,  into  narrow  views  and 
partial  conclusions ;  and  we  ladieve  these 
two  books  of  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  and  Mr.  Mackay’s 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
impartial,  that  have  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  ujKin  the  United  States.  Sir  C.  Lyell 
is  by  nature  and  habit  a  searcher  after  truth, 
— imd  Mr.  Mackay  treats  every  subject  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  intent  upon  conveying 
faithful  and  correct  impressions  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  “  It  is  time,”  he  says,  “  that  caricature 
should  cejLse,  and  portraiture  begin,”  and  we 
trust  that  future  travelers  w  ill  bear  this  rule 
in  mind,  and  follow  this  good  example. 

There  are  many  particular  subjects  of 
great  interest  connected  with  the  internal 
polity  of  the  United  States,  into  which  we 
should  be  glad,  if  space  permitted,  to  enter 
under  the  trusty  guidance  of  our  authors. 
In  particular,  we  are  sorry  not  to  follow  Sir 
C.  Lyell  into  the  slave  States,  of  which  he 
gives  a  more  cheerful  picture  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  together  with  many 
proofs  of  the  improveability  of  the  negro 
race,  and  some  physiological  reasons  for  M- 
lieving  them  capable,  in  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  of  unlimited  development.  Then  there 
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are  Mr.  Mackay’s  statistics  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade, — the  increase  and 
migrations  of  the  people, — the  foreign  immi¬ 
gration, — the  chapter  on  California, — and 
the  international,  commercial,  and  literary 
interests  of  the  old  and  new  world.  It  is 
altogether  such  a  scene  of  political  youth, 
strength,  excitement,  inexperience,  opportu¬ 
nity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  as  the  world  pre¬ 
sents  nowhere  else  between  the  poles.  To 
treat  such  a  subject  wisely  is  a  ta.sk  for  the 
best  faculties  of  the  wisest  men.  To  treat  it 
with  supercilious  dogmatism  or  with  national 
ill  feeling,  must  be  discreditable  to  any 
writer  of  any  country — but  most  of  all  to 
any  writer  who  speaks  the  English  tongue. 

Amid  the  difficulties  which  beset  all 


governments,  and  the  uncert^ties  that  hang 
over  the  future  of  all  nations,  it  would  be 
rash  and  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that 
the  civilization  of  America  is  doomed  to  no 
reverses,  no  revolutions  or  mediaeval  eclipses ; 
that  democracy  will  commit  no  crimes  or 
blunders  entailing  penalties  upon  unborn 
generations ;  that  even  under  the  best  hu¬ 
man  guidance,  the  reclaiming  of  a  moral,  as 
well  as  material  wilderness  can  be  one  march 
of  victory  and  triumph.  But  this  much  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  manifest  themselves  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  United  States  have  no  greater  lions 
in  their  path  than  the  ignorance,  misery, 
and  depravity  of  the  plebeian  populations  of 
Europe. 


Completion  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. — 
After  some  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 
engineers  connected  with  this  great  work 
safely  lowered  the  “  last  ”  of  the  Britannia 
tubes  to  its  permanent  resting-place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  The  Carnarvonshire  end  of  the  tube 
was  lowered  three  feet,  the  opposite  end  be¬ 
ing  joined  on  to  the  Anglesea  large  tube 
in  the  interior  of  the  lower  on  ihe  Bri¬ 
tannia  rock,  and,  obedient  to  the  law  of  the 
novel  operation,  the  centres  of  both  tubes, 
as  before,  were  raised  up  several  inches. 
The  Government  officer  will  be  down  on  an 
early  day  to  inspect  the  entire  structure 
preparatory  to  its  permanent  opening.  No¬ 
thing  beyond  a  mere  fractional  deflection 
has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  tube 
that  has  been  opened  since  March,  and 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  constant 
transit  of  heavy  trains  and  traffic.  Some 
curious  acoustic  effects  have  been  observed. 
Pistol-shots,  or  any  sonorous  noises,  are 
e^choed  within  the  tube  half  a  dozen  times. 
The  cells  of  the  top  and  bottom  are  used  by 
the  engineers  as  speaking  tubes,  and  they  can 
carry  on  conversations  through  them  in 
whispers ;  by  elevating  the  voice,  persons 
may  converse  through  the  length  of  the 
bridge, — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  If  one 
end  of  the  cells  be  closed,  they  return  a 
powerful  echo :  but  although  a  whisper  is 
thus  distinctly  repeated,  the  loudest  whistle 
does  not  appear  capable  of  returning  any 


echo.  The  following  (not  hitherto  publi.shed) 
is  an  official  return  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
structure  : — Pedestals  and  abutments  on 
Carnarvon  side,  £17,469  ;  Carnarvon-lower, 
£2S,C26 ;  Britannia  Tower,  £38,671;  An¬ 
glesea  Tower,  £31,430;  pedestals  and  abut¬ 
ments  on  Anglesea  side,  £40,470  ;  lions, 
£2,048  ;  total,  £158,704.  Wrought  iron 
used  in  tubes,  £118,946  ;  cast  iron  in  tubes 
and  towers,  £30,619  ;  construction  of  tubes, 
£226,234  ;  pontoons,  ropes,  capstans,  paint¬ 
ing  materials,  £28,096  ;  raising  machinery, 
£9,762 ;  carpentry  and  laboring  in  floating, 
raising,  and  completing  bridge,  £25,498 ; 
experiments,  £3,986  ;  total,  £601,865.  The 
total  weight  of  each  of  the  wrought  iron 
roadways  now  completed  represents  12,000 
tons,  supported  on  a  total  mass  of  masonry 
of  a  million  and  a  half  cubic  feet,  erected  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  in  a  minute. 

Statue  to  Herder — The  new  Bronze 
Statute  of  Herder — heroic  in  stature — just 
I  inaugurated  at  W’eimar,  beneath  the  walls 
I  of  his  church,  is,  as  modern  statues  go,  a 
!  very  fine  work,— large  and  simple,  and  clear 
of  the  oppressive  pedantry  which  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  invited  by  the 
severity  of  the  subject.  There  is  more  pa¬ 
rade  of  a  shapely  leg,  perhaps,  than  is  strict¬ 
ly  clerical ;  otherwise  the  beauty  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  subject  are  well  conciliated.  The 
artist  is  Herr  Thaller,  of  Munich. 
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BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


Tunc  quoqiic  nmteriain  risus  inrcoit  ad  omoe^ 

Occtiraas  hominum . 

Ridabat  cunts,  necnon  at  i^ndia  migi, 
luterdum  et  iacrjmas. — Jutcxal,  S^irax. 


s  Five  years  ago.  Bon  Qualtier,  beloved  of 
Blaekioood  and  Tait  and  the  Dublin  Umver- 
tity  Magazines,  after  discassing  in  one  of  the 
three  the  merits  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
went  on  to  say  that  he  would  back  Michael 
Aiioklo  Titmarsh  against  him,  in  his  own 
line,  for  a  hundred  poimds — a.sserted  that  in 
his  then  existing  writings  there  were  some 
touches  of  nature  that  might  compete  with 
anything  in  our  literature,  and  wound  up  by 
the  dictum,  “  Titmarsh  is  not  properly  appre¬ 
ciated.” 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  prophets  in 
the  world,  and  an  astonishing  proportion  of 
them  turn  out  to  be  false  ones.  Almost 
every  one  of  us  claims  to  be  a  prophet  some 
time  or  other  in  his  life:  for  instance,  when 
John  Brown  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  we  look 
knowing,  and  remark  that  we  had  always 
and  long  ago  foreseen  and  foretold  that ;  or 
when  Thomas  Smith  has  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  we  exclaim  with  a 
complacent  chuckle  that  we  invariably  and 
from  time  immemorial  predicted  Smith’s  ul¬ 
timate  success.  This  ex  post  facto  sort  of 
prophecy  is  got  up  with  marvelous  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  on  a  singularly  weak  substratum  of 
facts.  “  I  always  said  that  Thackeray  was 
a  clever  fellow,  and  would  make  his  way,” 
is  often  enough  said  now  that  the  gentleman 
has  made  his  way  and  established  his  clever¬ 
ness  beyond  a  doubt.  But  Bon  Gualtier, 
we  beg  to  say,  made  the  discovery  before 
Thackeray  had  written  Vanity  Fair,  or  Pen- 
dennis,  or  Our  Street,  or  Dr.  Birch,  or  Mrs. 
Perkins'  Ball,  &c.  He  did  not  prophesy 
these  celebrities,  it  is  true,  but  he  saw  in  a 
then  unnoticed  author  the  faculty  which  has 
since  produced  them;  and  we  mention  this 


because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  comparison 
then  ventured  upon  (odious  as  all  compa¬ 
risons  may  be,  and  especially  to  the  star  in 
the  ascendant)  between  Michael  Angelo  the 
unregarded  and  Boz  the  world-famous,  has 
been  fairly  and  fully  substantiated  by  the 
literary  annals  of  the  last  lustrum.  Titmarsh 
was  not  properly  appreciated  at  that  time — 
but  it  was  not  everyone  who  could  or  would 
then  and  there  say  so. 

Still,  he  has  made  rapid  strides  since  then. 
He  ha.s,  during  the  mten-al,  peopled  the 
world  of  English  Betion  with  some  characters 
who  stand  a  fair  chance  of  living  almost  as 
long  as  Parson  Adams,  and  uncle  Toby,  and 
Jeannie  Deans,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and 
Falkland,  and  Nelly  Trent.  He  has  congre¬ 
gated  in  the  booths  and  on  the  platforms  of 
Vanity  Fair  that  unique  actress,  consummate 
in  her  art,  Rebecca  Sharpe,  and  the  too  cor¬ 
pulent,  too  susceptible  Joseph  Sedley,  and 
that  “selfish  humbug,  that  padded  booby” 
(as  Becky  calls  him),  with  neither  wit,  nor 
manners,  nor  heart  George  Osborne — and 
his  devoted  little  wife,  and  the  noble  William 
Dobbin,  and  the  household  of  Crawleys,  and 
ever  so  many  besides.  What  charms  us  so 
in  the  etchings  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  their 
truthfulness,  their  close  adherence  to  life  as 
it  is.  His  fictions  are  not  philosophical,  in 
pretension  at  least,  but  practical;  his  por¬ 
traits  are  not  ideal,  but  real.  His  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  faultless  abstractions,  but 
fallible  flesh  and  blood,  who,  the  best  of 
them,  have  their  weak  points,  which  are  open 
to  the  gaze  of  others  as  well  as  valets  de 
chambre.  Helen  Pendennis,  dear  soul,  can 
be  cross  and  a  little  unjust  once  in  a  wa 
and  Laura  Bell  be  found  abetting  h 
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Amelia  Osborne  can  be  unreasonable,  pettish, 
self-willed.  Major  Dobbin  has  a  lisp  in  his 
speech,  and  is  an  awkward  loukine  animal, 
amenable  to  the  saroasms  of  refined  life. 
But  what  exquisite  observation  of  men  and 
manners  does  our  author  manifest !  The 
London  of  our  own  times — its  higher  and 
middle  circles,  at  least — its  merchants’  dniw- 
ing-rrH>ms,  its  Kussell-square  dinner  parties, 
its  West  End  clubs,  its  fashionable  slanj^,  its 
Park  drives  and  tittle-tattle,  its  conventional 
primnesses  and  pruderies  and  heartlessness, 
Its  snobs  on  the  pavi  and  flunkies  in  the 
servants’  hall — where  has  it  such  a  delinea¬ 
tor?  Dickens  is  undoubtedly  an  artist  of 
first-nite  powers,  and  in  his  own  walk  inimit¬ 
able  ;  but  his  description  of  upper  and  middle 
life  have  none  of  the  fidelity  of  Thackeray, 
none  of  the  ease  and  accuracy  and  vitality ; 
they  are  overdrawn  or  underdrawn — they  are 
forced  and  unreal — they  have  redeeming 
touches  of  nature,  but  that  is  all.  Where  is 
there  a  true  gentleman  such  as  Thackeray 
hits  off  in  a  few  strokes,  in  the  whole  of 
Dickens’s  sketches,  from  Pickwick  to  Copper- 
field?  Not  that  we  are  for  confining  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman  to  exclusive  circles  in 
Belgravia  and  Tybumia — but  using  the  term 
in  its  technical  acceptation,  as  the  definition 
of  a  class ;  just  as  distinct  and  actual  a  cIilss 
as  the  mercantile,  or  the  legal,  or  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  certain¬ 
ly  feel  that  when  Boz  would  draw  a  high¬ 
bred  gentleman,  he  fails,  and  makes  instead 
a  pufn’  plebeian,  a  parvenu,  or  a  “  walking 
entleman”  of  the  kind  incident  to  domestic 
ramas  and  minor  theatres.  Whereas  Tit- 
marsh  finishes  off  a  gentleman  from  the 
inside  outward,  and  can  furnish  you  with 
specimens,  in  every  grade  of  counterfeit  or 
Brummagem  gentility.  The  genuine  article 
and  the  plated  ware  he  is  equally  capable  of 
supplying,  being  himself  refined  enough  to 
appreciate  the  one,  and  quick-sighted  enough 
to  chronicle  the  other.  If  our  great-gnind- 
cbildren  want  to  know  how  their  great¬ 
grandfathers  and  mothers  talked  and  be¬ 
haved,  what  the  ladies  of  a.d.  1850  conversed 
about  after  dinner,  and  the  gentlemen  down 
stairs  over  their  claret — in  fact  to  have  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  British  society  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  and  domestic  aspects  at  this  present 
period — they  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
the  pictures  of  this  cockney  Michael  Angelo ; 
— remembering,  however,  that  it  is  the  Va¬ 
nity  Fair  characteristics,  to  which  the  limner 
specially  devotes  himself,  which  will  explain 
the  continued  vein  of  irony  in  which  he 
indulges. 

VOL  XXII.  NO.  L 


Mr.  'Thackeray’s  earliest  productions  won 
him  some  hearty  and  hopeful  admirers,  but 
they  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  They 
rejoiced  in  his  Iruk  SktUk  Book,  with  its 
familiar  personalities  and  vivacious  descrip¬ 
tions — in  the  Pari$  Sketch  Book,  with  its  tasty 
observations  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  its  smart 
criticisms  on  George  Sand  and  other  French 
authors — in  his  fivquent  contributions  to 
Frazer,  including  the  Oreat  Hogyarttf  Dia- 
motvl  (since  republished,  and  quite  as  much 
commended  as  it  deserves,  or  perchance  a 
little  more),  the  Yellow-plush  Correspon¬ 
dence,  the  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  Going  to 
see  a  Man  Hanged,  in  reference  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Courvoisier,  and  many  amusing  jeux 
(T esprit  on  letters  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Then 
came  his  connection  with  Punch,  and  wise 
men  exulted  in  the  quiet,  healthy  philosophy 
abounding  in  Jeaines’s  Diary,  and  the  Bo^ 
of  Snobs. 

Happy  is  the  name,  and  most  spirited  and 
life-like  are  the  characters  of  Fani'/y  Fair. 
Of  the  many  and  diversified  people  who  keep 
stalls  there,  how  many  have  we  actually  met, 
talked  with,  dined  with,  feared,  or  despised! 
Nothing  can  be  more  real  than  some  of  the 
descriptions.  If  Mr.  Dickens  was  simultane¬ 
ously  assailed  by  an  irate  legion  of  Yorkshire 
schoolma-sters,  by  whom  his  embodiment  of 
that  abominable  Squeers  was  regarded  as  a 
gross  personal  libel,  how  many  of  all  classes 
must  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  with  a  similar  charge!  People  who 
manage  to  live  elegantly  on  nothing  a  year — 
people  who  keep  on  dropping  per  coach  at 
your  lodge-gate  the  most  exciting  tracts, 
such  as  ought  to  frighten  the  hair  off  your 
head — people  (of  the  fair  sex)  who  are  hand¬ 
some  and  fall  in  love  with  the  utmost  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  ride  and  walk  with  half  the  army, 
though  they  draw  near  to  forty,  and  still 
remain  in  the  spinster  department — people 
of  the  diplomatic  attache  genus,  who  write  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  dinners 
with  which  English  hospitality  regales  them, 
the  name's  and  titles  of  all  the  principal 
guests,  the  service  of  the  table,  the  size  and 
costume  of  the  servants,  the  dishes  and  wines 
served,  the  ornaments  of  the  sideboard,  and 
the  probable  cost  of  the  “  feed,”  sa^  fifteen 
or  eighteen  dollars  per  head — all  for  insertion 
in  some  popular  periodical  to  which  the  at¬ 
tache  is  a  paid  contributor — people  who, 
their  complexion  being  quite  preposterous, 
affect  to  rub  their  cheek  with  their  handker¬ 
chief,  as  if  to  show  there  is  no  rouge  at  all, 
only  genuine  blushes  and  modesty  in  their 
case,  whereas  the  observer  knoweth  that 
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there  is  some  rou^e  that  won’t  come  off  on  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  some  so  good  that 
e\^n  tears  will  not  disturb  it — people  (still 
of  the  sex)  who  hide  from  their  husbands 
surreptitious  milliners’  bills,  having  gowns 
and  bracelets  which  they  daren’t  show  or 
which  they  wear  tremblingly — people  of  a 
da.shing  and  distingue  order,  who  are  waylwd 
by  bailiffs  on  their  way  home  from  a  brilliant 
evening  at  my  lord  Steyne’s ;  and  people,  also 
of  a  dashing  and  distingue  order,  who,  being 
appealed  to  on  the  spot  for  the  loan  of  a 
miserable  hundred,  swear  (with  a  “good 
night,  my  dear  fellow,”)  that  they’ve  not  got 
ten  pounds  in  the  world — although  if  you 
had  hinted  such  poverty  on  their  part  under 
other  circumstances,  they’d  put  a  bullet  into 
you  at  the  emliest  opportunity.  Becky 
Sharp,  alias  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  masterly  characters  of 
modem  fiction ;  we  see  her  at  all  angles  of 
her  polygon  nature — thanks  to  the  shrewd, 
perceptive  powers  of  the  admirable  arrist  in 
whose  portfolio  she  is  the  chef -d' oeuvre.  VVe 
see  in  the  very  first  chapter  that  we  have 
made  acqumntance  with  no  ordinary  demoi¬ 
selle,  when  Beckey  insults  the  majestic  Miss 
Pinkerton,  and  flings  out  of  window  the  part¬ 
ing  school-present,  to  wit,  the  immortal 
“  Dixonary”  of  England’s  and  Miss  P.’s  great 
lexico^apher.  And  odious  as  the  adventur¬ 
ous  little  puss  really  is,  one  can  hardly 
refrain  something  of  a  liking  for  her  amid  her 
stratagems  and  spoils ;  now  angling  for 
fat  and  foolish  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley — now 
twining  ail  the  Crawley  family  round  her 
Kttle  finger — now  inflaming  Brussels  with 
admiration  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo — anon 
fleecing  Parisian  trades-people,  fascinated  by 
so  enchanting  a  madame — and  then  in  the 
very  highest  society  of  fashionable  London, 
vis-a-vis  with  Gentleman  George  himself,  the 
observed  of  all  obsen  ere,  the  glass  of  fashion, 
and  the  mould  of  form.  But  farther  with 
her  we  cannot,  may  not  go.  Ere  we  quite 
leave  her,  which  we  do  with  a  shudder,  we 
feel  that  unhappy  Jos.  was  right  in  calling 
her  a  terrible  woman.  The  second  title  of 
Vanity  Fiur  is  “A  Novel  without  a  Hero;” 
but  there  is  one  gentleman  in  it,  and  only  one, 
who  deserves  more  hero-worship  than  a 
great  many  who  play  first  fiddle  in  your  or¬ 
dinary  romances ;  and  who  does  not  himself 
receive  much  of  it  until  the  last  chapter — and 
that  is  good,  honest,  futhful  William  Dobbin. 
God  bk^s  you,  Mr.  Thacheray,  for  enlisting 
our  love,  and  sympathy,  and  respect,  and 
admiration,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  lisps, 
who  has  large  hands  and  feet  (ay,  but  not 


so  large  as  that  warm  heart  of  his!)  who 
blushes  like  a  peony,  is  laughed  at  and 
snubbed  by  all  the  ladies,  except  unmarried 
ones  of  a  certain  age,  and  is  re^y  for  to  go, 
for  to  fetch,  for  to  carry,  «fec.  Ac.,  to  any 
extent,  when  commanded,  however  imp>eri- 
ously,  by  one  he  loves.  The  scene  where  he 
confronts  Rebecca  at  Amelia’s,  and,  after 
vainly  protesting,  abruptly  leaves  the  latter, 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  beautifully  true  to 
nature  from  first  to  last.  Amelia  is  one  of 
the  women  our  author  loves  to  paint — 
women  of  whom  their  female  acquaintance 
say,  “  Pleasing  enough  and  good-looking,  but 
there’s  nothing  in  them” — but  whose  gentle, 
and  patient,  and  ardent  feelings,  he  brings 
out  a  tnerveille.  Old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  caricatrire,  and  a  sufficiently 
disgusting  one.  The  Osbornes  are  a  repul¬ 
sive  set,  but  are  to  be  found  in  Russell  and 
other  squares  at  this  hour.  Jos.  Sedley’s  fat 
shoulders  are  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
comic  business  laid  on  them,  and  he  flags 
with  the  mirth  now  and  then.  Nor  are  the 
O’Dowds  quite  the  thing;  they  have  seen 
too  much  (novel)  service  already. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  one  of  those  authors  from 
whom  one  can  extract  such  neat  and  piquant 
bits  of  satire,  ready  made  for  isolated  quota¬ 
tion,  and  corresponding  fragments  of  tender 
pathos  and  of  thoughtful  sentiment — the 
very  thing  for  a  collector  of  choice  excerpts. 
We  must  cite  one  or  two  of  the  kind  to 
which  we  refer — though  many  of  them  have 
been  installed  in  the  comer  of  scores  of 
newspapers,  month  by  month,  as  Vanity  Fair 
and  Pendennis  came  out  in  their  effulgent 
gamboge  covers: — “Who  knows  but  Rebec¬ 
ca  was  right  in  her  speculations — and  that  it 
was  only  a  question  of  money  and  fortune 
which  made  the  difference  between  her  and 
an  honest  woman  ?  If  you  take  temptations 
into  account,  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  better 
than  his  neighbors?  A  comfortable  career 
of  prosperity,  if  it  does  not  make  people 
honest,  at  keast  keeps  them  so.  An  aider- 
man  coming  from  a  turtle  feast  will  not  step 
out  of  his  carriage  to  steal  a  leg  of  mutton ; 
but  put  him  to  starve,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
purloin  a  loaf.” 

Again : — “  There  is  scarcely  any  man  alive 
who  does  not  think  himself  meritorious  for 
giving  his  neighbor  five  pounds.  Thriftless 
gives,  not  from  a  beneficent  pleasure  in 
giving,  but  from  a  lazy  delight  in  spending. 
He  would  not  deny  himself  one  enjoyment; 
not  his  opera-stall,  not  his  horse,  nor  ^is  din¬ 
ner,  not  even  the  pl^ure  of  giving  Lazarus 
the  five  pounds,  ^rifty,  who  is  good,  wise. 
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just,  and  owes  no  msn  a  penny,  turns  from 
a  beggar,  haggles  with  a  hackney-coachman, 
or  denies  a  poor  relation,  and  I  doubt  which 
is  the  more  selfish  of  the  two.  Money  has 
only  a  different  value  in  the  eyes  of  each.” 

Or  this,  of  a  frivolous,  home-neglecting 
fine  lady : — “  Sometimes,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  that  lady  visited  the  upper  regions  in 
which  the  child  lived.  She  came  like  a  vivi¬ 
fied  figure  out  of  the  Magcuin  des  Mode» — 
blandly  smiling  in  the  most  beautiful  new 
clothes  and  little  gloves  and  boot8....0,  thou 
poor  lonely  little  benighted  boy !  Mother  is 
the  name  for  Ood  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of 
little  children;  and  here  was  one  who  was 
worshipping  a  stone.” 

This  again  is  Titmarsh  all  over: — “It  is 
awful  that  servants’  inquisition!  You  see  a 
woman  in  a  great  party  in  a  splendid  salon, 
surrounded  by  faithful  admirers,  distributing 
sparkling  glances,  dressed  to  perfection, 
curled,  rouged,  smiling  and  happy : — Discov¬ 
ery  walks  respectfully  up  to  her,  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  powdered  man  with  laige  calves 
and  a  tray  of  ices — with  Calumny  (which  is 
as  fatal  as  truth) — behind  him,  in  the  shape 
of  the  hulking  fellow  carrying  the  wafer- 
biscuits.  Madam,  your  secret  will  be  talked 
over  by  those  men  at  their  club  at  the  pub¬ 
lic-house  to-night.  Jeames  will  tell  Chawls 
his  notions  about  you  over  their  pipes  and 
pewter  beer-pots.  Some  people  ought  to 
have  mutes  for  servants  In  Vanity  Fair — 
mutes  who  could  not  write.  If  you  are 
guilty,  trembe.  That  fellow  behind  your 
chmr  may  be  a  Janissary  with  a  bowstring 
in  his  plush-breeches  pocket.  If  you  are  not 
guilty,  have  a  care  of  appearances,  which 
are  as  ruinous  as  guilt.” 

What  merciless  truth  in  this  doctrine: — 
“  Little  boys  who  cry  when  they  are  going  to 
school— cry  because  they  are  going  to  a  very 
uncomfortable  place.  It  is  only  a  very  few 
who  weep  from  sheer  affection.  When  you 
think  that  the  eyes  of  your  childhood  dried 
at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and 
that  a  plum-cake  was  a  compensation  for  the 
agony  of  parting  with  your  mama  and  sisters, 
O  my  friend  and  brother,  you  need  not  be 
too  confident  of  your  own  fine  feelings.” 

The  next  is  worth  thinking  over : — “  This 
lady  (Amelia  Osborne)  had  the  keenest  and 
finest  sensibility,  and  how  could  she  be  indif¬ 
ferent  when  she  heard  Mozart  ?  'fhe  tender 
parts  of  Don  Juan  awakened  in  her  raptures 
BO  exqmsite  that  she  would  ask  herself  when 
she  went  to  say  her  prayers  of  a  night, 
w  hether  it  was  not  vricked  to  feel  so  much 
delight  as  that  with  which  “  Vedrai  Carino” 


and  “  Batti  Batti”  filled  her  gentle  little  bo¬ 
som  ?  But  the  Major,  whom  she  consulted 
upon  this  head  as  her  theological  adviser 
(and  who  himself  had  a  pious  and  reverent 
soul),  said  that  for  his  part,  every  beauty  of 
art  or  nature  made  him  thankful  as  well  as 
happy  ;  and  that  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in 
listening  to  fine  music,  as  at  looking  at  the 
stars  in  the  sky,  or  at  a  beautiful  landscape 
or  picture,  was  a  benefit  for  which  we  might 
thank  heaven  as  sincerely  as  for  any  other 
worldly  blessing,” 

Once  more ;  this  sketch  of  Miss  Crawley 
ill  in  bed  is  admirable — How  peevish  a  pa¬ 
tient  was  the  jovial  old  lady ;  how  angry ; 
how  sleepless ;  in  what  horrors  of  death ; 
during  what  long  nights  she  lay  moaning, 
and  in  almost  delirious  agonies  respecting  that 
future  world  which  she  quite  ignored  when 
she  was  in  good  health.  Picture  to  yours^, 
oh  fair  young  reader,  a  worldly,  selfish, 
graceless,  tha^less,  religionless  old  woman, 
writhing  with  ptun  and  fear,  and  without  her 
wig.  Picture  her  to  yourself,  and,  ere  you 
be  old,  learn  to  love  and  pray!” 

The  latter  qualities  are  eminent  in  his  re¬ 
cent  works.  He  is  in  the  very  vanguard  of 
those  who  are  assailing  the  Shams  of  the  day. 
He  does  not  storm  and  fret,  as  some  of  his 
fellow-crusaders  do,  about  the  dignity  of 
their  mission,  the  intensity  of  their  purpose, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  as  apt  as 
any  other  hackneyed  topic  to  become  itself  a 
thoroughbred  Sham ;  but  he,  as  much  as 
any  of  them,  has  heard  a  voice  above  him, 
appointing  him  his  work,  and  saying.  This 
is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it ;  and  he  too,  in 
deeds  not  words,  has  answered  and  said.  Yes 
verily,  and  by  God’s  help  so  I  will !  “  He 

has  striven  manfully,”  says  a  recent  critic  in 
the  North  British  Review,  “  to  write  down 
the  Shams  of  the  world.  He  has  done  it 
more  effectually  because  more  intelligibly 
than  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  has  done  it  in  a  more 
catholic  spirit — as  a  man  without  any  violent 
prejudices,  any  overflowings  of  bitterness 
against  the  great,  simply  because  they  are 
great.”  He  has  no  truce  with  the  heartless 
cruelties  and  petty  tyrannies  committed  in 
society  under  the  veil  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
conventional  propriety.  He  can  expose  with 
perfect  good-humor  but  unsparing  candor 
the  evils  he  knows  how  to  detect  with  such 
practised  nicety.  He  is  penetrating  in  inquiry, 
and  fearless  in  his  verdicts.  He  reminds  us, 
in  his  scorn  for  narrow,  mean,  sneaking  ways, 
of  Doctor  Fenk,  in  Jean  Paul’s  Unstehtbare 
Logs,  that  never  finished  romance  of  German 
society — “  Niemand  als  er,  hasste  so  bretmend 
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das  Enge,  das  Unduldsame  nnd  Kltin- 
stUdtsche  der  UnUrscheerautr,  womit  sie  sich 
ein  so  Kurzes  Leben  verkiirzten  und  ein  so 
sauerts  versUurten.’^  We  fancy  that  Currer 
Bell,  who  dedicated  Jane  Eyre  to  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  in  words  of  glowing  and  evidently  cor¬ 
dial  eulo^,  is  not  alone  in  regarding  the 
object  of  her  panegyric  as  the  first  social 
regenerator  of  the  day — as  the  very  master 
of  that  working  corps  who  would  restore  to 
rectitude  the  warped  system  of  things.  Daily 
are  recruits  flocking  to  his  standai^,  who,  if 
not  converted  by  him,  do  at  least  read  him, 
and  that  they  cannot  do  without  benefit — for 
his  ,aim  is  earnest’  enough,  merrily  as  he 
smiles  while  prosecuting  it :  as  a  deceased 
satirist  says — 

From  mental  mists  to  purge  a  nation’s  eyes  ; 

To  animate  the  weak,  nnite^the  wise ; 

To  trace  the  deep  infection  that  pervades 
The  crowded  town,  and  taints  the  rural  shades  ; 
To  drive  and  scatte;  all  the  brood  of  lies. 

And  chase  the  varying  falsehood  as  it  flies. 

The  powerful  novelist  just  mentioned  re¬ 
marks,  in  her  preface  to  a  second  edition  of 
the  famous  Autobiography,  that  the  compa¬ 
rison  of  Thackeray  with  Fielding  is  not  very 
suitable — “  He  resembles  Fielding  as  an 
eagle  does  a  vulture :  Fielding  could  stoop 
on  carrion,  but  Thackeray  never  does.  His 
wit  is  bright,  his  humor  attractive,  but  both 
bear  the  same  relation  to  his  serious  genius 
that  the  mere  lambent  sheet-lightning  play¬ 
ing  under  the  edge  of  the  summer-cloud  does 
to  the  electric  death-spark  hid  in  its  womb.” 
Still,  there  is  nothing  savage  or  truculent  in 
the  showman  of  Vanity  Ftur  and  the  dis¬ 
sector  of  Snobbism.  He  says  bitter  things 
with  the  composure  and  smiling  phiz  of  his 
own  Becky  Sharp,  when  taking  down  Lady 
Bareacres  and  other  noble  friends.  He  is  a 
satirist,  but  no  cynic.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  keep  up  his  ironical  laugh  too  long,  and 
indulge  it  too  often ;  some  critics  say  he  ruins 
his  moral  by  laughing  in  holy  places ; — it  is 
truly  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  a 
constant  laugh ;  “  laughter  becomes  wearisome 
when  too  much  prolonged — for  then  it  is  a 
sort  of  blasphemy  against  the  dirine  beauty 
which  is  m  life.”  But  we  must  allow  for  a 
professed  and  systematic  satirist,  whose  clear 
and  unmistakeable  purpose  is  benevolence. 
His  sarcasms  well  out  from  a  heart  full  of 
love  for  all  that  is  best  and  most  pure  and 
tender  in  our  nature.  A  kind  booby,  a 
shrinking  woman  who  can  love  and  do  no¬ 
thing  else,  excellent  at  a  sick  bed  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the 
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Countess  Hahn- Hahn — how  warmly  he 
speaks  of  them,  and  how  stoutly  fur  their 
sakes  he  beards  the  Belgrave  lion  in  his  den, 
the  May-Fair  Douglas  in  his  hall !  The  curl 
on  his  lip,  never  call  that  a  sneer  ;  there  is 
nothing  m  him  of  the  genius  of  Mephisto- 
heles,  on  whose  face  it  stood  written  that 
e  never  loved  a  living  thing.  What  living 
thing  that  is  natural,  and  real,  and  as  0<jd 
meant  and  made  it,  does  Thackeray  not  love? 
It  is  just  because  his  heart  clings  to  the  ten¬ 
der  and  the  true,  that  it  loathes  all  which 
would  help  to  banish  the  tender  and  the  true 
from  God  8  earth.  How  a  frank  and  trust¬ 
worthy  man  abhors  a  lie !  How  womanly 
purity  recoils  from  the  contact  of  paddling 
vice!  How  tranquil  home-love  dreads  the 
hollow  sophistications  of  fashionable  excite¬ 
ment  !  And  therefore  does  our  good,  kind, 
manly  “  Michael  Angelo”  wage  war  unto  the 
death  w'ith  the  pretences  and  falsities  and 
cruel  mockeries  around  him.  He  does  well 
to  be  angry ;  but  then  in  his  anger  there 
is  not  a  spark  of  rancor  or  malice  or  unchar¬ 
itableness.  The  nature  of  his  subjects  may 
have  led  him  to  deal  largely,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  with  worthless  people,  with  blacklegs, 
demireps,  fribbles,  nincompoops,  coxcombs, 
and  consummate  humbugs — as  is  the  case  in 
Vanity  Fair  far  more  than  -  in  Pendennis. 
But  the  man’s  real  being  is  unfolded  in  those 
frequent  bits  of  pathos  in  which  no  living 
w'riter  excels  him.  If  there  still  exist  dis¬ 
satisfied  persons  who  consider  him  wanting 
in  feeling  and  barren  of  sentiment,  and  who 
set  him  down  as  nothing  more  than  a  perpet¬ 
ual  grumbler,  a  nineteenth  century  Diogenes, 
a  skeptical,  sarcastical  Montaigne,  and  so 
forth,  let  them  once  agmn  consult  his  pages, 
and  read  over  the  biography,  year  by  year, 
of  Amelia  Osborne,  her  intense  self-devotion 
to  husband  and  child,  her  quiet,  bitter,  unob¬ 
served  struggles  during  her  adversity  in  her 
father’s  home  at  Brompton — let  them  turn 
to  the  descripj,ion  of  old  Osborne  in  his  study, 
after  the  rupture  with  his  son,  taking  down 
the  family  Bible,  and  blotting  out  thence 
George’s  name — let  them  peruse  the  last 
days,  sickness,  and  death  of  the  elder  Sedley 
— on  those  many  scenes  of  affection,  in 
which  the  prima  dona  is  Helen  Pendennis. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  too  ardent  a  panegyrist  of 
woman  to  be  a  mere  case-hardened  satirist. 
Objector,  pause  and  hear  him  rhapsodize  for 
a  few  seconds ; — “  I  think  it  is  not  national 
prejudice  which  makes  me  believe  that  a 
high-bred  English  lady  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  heaven’s  subjects  in  this  world.  In 
whom  else  do  you  see  so  much  grace  and  so 
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much  virtue ;  so  much  faith  and  so  much 
tenderness ;  with  such  a  perfect  refinement 
and  chastity  ?  And  by  high-bred  ladies  I 
don’t  mean  duchesses  and  countesses.  Be 
the^  ever  so  high  in  station^they  can  be  but 
ladies  and  no  more.  But  almost  every  man 
who  lives  in  the  world  has  the  happiness,  let 
us  hope,  of  counting  a  few  such  persons 
amongst  his  circle  of  acquaintance — women, 
in  whose  angelic  natures  there  is  something 
awful  as  well  as  beautiful  to  contemplate; 
at  whose  feet  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  us 
must  fall  down  and  humble  ourselves,  in 
admiration  of  that  adorable  purity  which 
never  seems  to  do  or  think  wrong.”  Once 
more,  here  is  a  sweet  passage  : — “  So  Mrs. 
Shandon  went  to  the  cupboard,  and,  in  lieu 
of  dinner,  made  herself  some  tea.  And  in 
those  varieties  of  pain  of  which  we  spoke 
anon,  what  a  part  of  confidante  has  that 
poor  tea-pot  played  ever  since  the  kindly 
plant  was  introduced  among  us!  What 
myriads  of  women  have  cried  over  it,  to  be 
sure  1  What  sick  beds  it  has  smoked  by ! 
What  fevered  lips  have  received  refreshment 
from  out  of  it  1  Nature  meant  very  kindly 
by  women  when  she  mode  that  tea  plant ; 
and,  with  a  little  thought,  what  a  series  of 
pictures  and  groups  the  fancy  may  conjure 
up  and  assemble  round  the  tea-pot  and  cup ! 
Melissa  and  Sacharissa  are  talking  love  secrets 
over  it.  Poor  Polly  has  it  and  her  lover’s 
letters  upon  the  table — his  letters  who  was 
her  lover  yesterday ;  and  when  it  was  with 
,  pleasure,  not  despair,  she  wept  over  them. 
Mary  comes  tripping  noiselessly  into  her 
mother’s  bed-room,  baring  a  cup  of  the  con¬ 
soler  to  the  widow,  who  will  take  no  other 
food.  Ruth  is  busy  concocting  it  for  her 
husband,  who  is  coming  from  the  harvest- 
field. ..One  could  fill  a  page  with  hints  for 
such  pictures.”  And  a  pleasant  page  too, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  if  you  had  the  filling  of  it. 

Is  our  author  faultless,  then  ?  Oh,  sir,  we, 
who  sometimes  see  spots  in  the  sun  of  Shak- 
speare’s  genius,  do  not  venture  to  say  that. 
He  is  probably  less  of  an  artist  than  several 
who  are  far  behind  him  in  fame  as  well  as 


merit.  He  does  not  always  keep  up  the 
consistency  of  his  characters,  and  seems  to 
lack  unity  of  purpose  and  definiteness  of  plan 
sometimes.  He  majr  be  guilty  of  little  pec¬ 
cadillos  of  composition  now  and  then,  and  of 
parentheses  in  the  narrative  more  protracted  f 
and  pointless  than  need  be.  But  it  is  a  cap¬ 
ital  rtyle,  after  all.  As  one  of  his  reviewers 
observes,  “  He  never  frames  and  glazes  an 
idea.  The  simplest  words,  and  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  manner,  are  used  to  bring  out  his 
meaning ;  and  everything  seems  to  flow  from 
him  as  water  from  a  rock.  We  may  add  that 
when  he  chooses  to  be  pathetic,  a  quality  of 
the  same  kind  gives  wonderful  effect  to  his 
pathos.”  All  that  he  says  is  fresh  and  natu¬ 
ral,  unforced  and  unaffected.  He  is  open  to 
every  impression  of  nature,  and  can  chronicle 
with  imitative  accuracy  some  of  her  crude  and 
unpolished  efforts,  without  laughing  at  them, 
nay,  with  a  real  liking  for  them.  How  well 
he  copies  a  lady’s  letter,*  with  the  scored 
lines,  and  the  tiny  bits  of  sentiment  I  He 
can  afford  to  show  us  Amelia’s  epistles,  with 
all  those  characteristics  so  true  to  reality, 
but  which  another  author  would  not  dare  to 
expose  in  the  instance  of  a  favorite  character. 

But  you  like  Amelia  none  the  less  for  it,  and 
Thackeray  all  the  more— -or  if  you  don’t,  you 
deserve  a  section  in  his  Book  of  Snobs. 

May  he  go  on  prosperously  in  his  defence 
of  virtue  and  goodness  and  truth,  and  in  his 
aggressions  against  foU^  and  fraud,  immo- 
rahty  and  cant !  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
him  to  do ;  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  miss  his 
monthly  and  weekly  philippics  against  social 
anomalies,  absurdities,  and  sins.  A  heathier 
casuist  it  were  hard  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  popular  literature. 


*  Such  things  too  as  the  imitation  of  a  school¬ 
boy’s  theme  he  does  to  perfection — witness  Georgy 
Osborne's  thesis  on  “Selfishness.”  No  one  excels 
him,  again,  in  ingenuity  of  mu  spelling  and  heterog- 
raphy— witness  the  Yellow-pluM  papers.  And  he 
is  clever  at  a  title  for  Debrett — such  as  the  Counteas 
of  Southdown,  and  her  daughter,  lady  Jane  Shecp- 
shanka 
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The  tragedy  of  which  Paul  I.  was  the 
vietiin,  called  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  all 
the  Russias  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  carefully  educated  under 
the  eye  of  his  grandmother,  the  able  Catha¬ 
rine.  Her  choice  of  a  preceptor  in  La  Harpe, 
a  Swiss  republican,  who  had  fraternized  with 
the  Revolutionists  of  France,  was  a  problem 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  not  solve; 
but  after  all,  republicanism  cannot  be  very 
far  removed  from  despotism,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  consequences,  since  history  shows  us 
that  republics  end  in  despotic  sovereignities. 
Cathanne  was  doubtless  aware  of  this  fact 
when  she  gave  La  Harpe  the  direction  of 
her  grandson’s  education.  It  was  prudent 
to  avoid  Russian  ascendancy  in  a  matter  so 
important  to  herself,  for  Catharine  was  a 
foreigner  and  a  usurper,  a  fact  of  which  a 
native  instructor  might  have  availed  himself 
to  her  disadvanta^.  In  educating  her 
grandsons,  the  gi^t  empress  exclude  the 
tine  arts.  She  wished  to  make  them  rulers, 
not  professors  of  music  and  painting;  and 
she  was  right :  La  Harpe  inspired,  it  is  said, 
his  impend  pupil  with  lessons  of  generosity 
and  truth  it  was  no  easy  ta.sk  to  eradicate 
during  his  eventful  life.  The  policy  of 
Cathi^e  made  her  determine  to  give  wives 
to  her  grandscms  as  soon  as  they  were  mar¬ 
riageable.  Her  jealousy,  or  her  profound 
judgment,  made  her  overlook  Paul  in  the 
succession  of  llussia,  by  a  mental  but  not  a 
ublic  exclusion.  Alexander  was  destined 
y  her  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  rohbed 
his  father  Constantine ;  she  proudly  hoped  to 
place  him  on  one  she  designed  to  win  from  the 
Sultan,  an  ambitious  desire  which  was  never 
realized. 

Three  German  princesses  came  to  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburgh  in  order  that  Catharine 
might  make  choice  of  suitable  brides  for  her 
grandsons.  The  empress  thoughtfully  ex¬ 
pected  the  arrival  of  her  guests,  whose  ap¬ 
proach  she  watched  from  a  window  of  her 
palace. 

The  empress,  whose  motions  were  digni¬ 
fied  and  gp^eful,  attached  great  importance 


to  deportment ;  she  formed  her  opinions  of 
young  people  by  that  standard.  The  des¬ 
tinies  of  these  princesses  were  decided  the 
instant  they  alighted  from  their  traveling 
carriage.  The  first  leaped  down  without 
availing  herself  of  the  step.  'The  empress 
shook  her  head,  “  She  will  never  be  empress 
of  Rassia,  she  is  too  precipitate,”  was  her 
internal  remark.  'The  second  entangled  her 
feet  in  her  dress,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
a  fall.  “  She  is  not  the  empress,  for  she  is 
too  awkward,”  and  Catharine  again  turned 
her  eye  on  the  carriage  with  anxious  curiosity. 
The  third  princess  descended  very  gracefully ; 
she  was  beautiful,  majestic,  and  grave. 
“  Behold  the  future  Empress  of  Russia,^’  said 
Catharine.  This  Princess  was  Louisa  of 
Baden. 

Catharine  introduced  these  ladies  to  her 

Kdsons,  as  the  children  of  the  Duchess  of 
m  Durlack,  bom  Princess  of  Darmstadt, 
her  early  friend,  whose  education  she  wished 
to  finish  at  her  court,  since  the  possession  of 
their  country  by  the  French  had  left  them 
without  a  home.  The  great  dukes  saw 
through  this  artifice,  and  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  palace  talked  much  of  Catha¬ 
rine’s  efevei. 

“  I  think  the  eldest  very  pretty,”  stud 
Alexander. 

“  For  my  part,”  rejoined  Constantine,  “I 
consider  them  neither  pretty  nor  plain.  Tliey 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Riga  to  the  princes  of 
Courland ;  they  are  really  quite  gotii  enough 
for  them.” 

The  Empress  Catharine  was  informed,  that 
very  day,  of  the  opinion  of  her  grandsons. 
The  admiration  of  Alexander  for  Lotiisa  of 
Baden  sympathized  with  her  intentions.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  done  the  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  of  this  young  princess  great 
injustice,  for  Louisa  of  Baden,  besides  the 
freshness  of  her  youth,  had  lovely  fmr  ring¬ 
lets,  hanging  in  rich  profusion  on  ner  magm- 
ficent  shoulders,  a  form  light  and  flexible  as 
that  of  a  fairy,  and  large  blue  eyes  full  of 
sweetness  and  sensibihty.  The  following  day, 
the  empress  brought  the  princesses  to  the 
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palace  of  Prince  Potemkin,  which  she  had  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  residence.  While  they  were 
at  their  toilette,  she  sent  them  dresses,  jewels, 
and  the  cordon  of  St.  Catharine.  After 
chatting  with  them  upon  the  topics  she  con- 
sidertMl  suitable  to  their  age,  she  asked  to  see 
their  wardrobe,  which  she  examined,  article 
by  article,  with  interest  and  curiosity.  Having 
finished  her  scrutiny,  she  kis.sed  the  prin¬ 
cesses,  and  remarked  with  an  emphatic  smile, 

“  My  friends,  I  was  not  so  rich  as  you 
when  I  came  to  St.  Petersburg.”  In  fact, 
Catharine  was  veiy  poor  when  she  arrived 
m  Russia,  but  she  left  her  adopted  country  a 
heritage  in  Poland  and  the  Crimea. 

The  predilection  of  Alexander  for  Louisa  of 
Baden  was  responded  to  by  that  lovely  prin¬ 
cess.  The  grand  duke  at  that  time  was  a 
charmmg  young  man,  full  of  benevolence  and 
candor,  with  the  best  temper  in  the  world, 
and  the  young  German  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  her  tenderness  for  him.  Catharine, 
in  announcing  to  them  that  they  were  des¬ 
tined  for  each  other,  believed  she  was  render¬ 
ing  them  perfectly  happy. 

The  behavior  of  the  bride  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed.  She  acquired  the  Russian 
language  with  grace  and  facility,  and  accepted 
a  new  name  with  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  re¬ 
ligion.  She  received  those  of  Elizabeth 
Alexiowena,  the  same  borne  by  the  imperial 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortunate  presages  of 
the  Empress  Catharine,  this  early  marriage 
was  not  one  of  happine.ss.  The  inconstancy 
of  Alexander,  indeed,  withered  the  nuptial 
^rland  while  vet  green  on  the  brow  of  the 
bride,  and  made  it  for  her  a  crown  of  thorns. 

The  tragedy  that  elevated  Alexander  to 
the  throne  restored  to  the  devoted  wife  the 
wandering  affections  of  her  husband.  His 
profound  grief  made  her  sympathy  necessary 
to  him,  and  the  young  empress,  almost  a 
stranger  to  Paid,  wept  for  him  like  a  true 
daughter.  The  secret  tears  of  Alexander 
were  shed  at  night  on  the  bosom  of  his  con¬ 
sort,  whose  tender  concern  for  him  consoled 
him  for  the  rcstrmnt  he  imposed  upon  his 
feelings  during  the  day. 

The  regretful  remembrance  of  Alexander 
for  his  father  outlasted  the  reviving  affection 
he  had  during  that  dolorous  period  felt  for 
his  wife. 

The  empress,  still  a  young  woman,  was  an 
old  spouse,  and  the  emperor  had  inherited 
the  passimiate  and  inconstant  temperament  of 
Catharine.  But,  gracious  and  smiling  as  he 
always  was  with  the  ladies,  or  pohte  and 


friendly  to  the  gentlemen,  there  crossed  his 
brow  from  time  to  time  a  gloomy  shadow, 
the  mute  but  terrible  memorial  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  night,  when  he  heard  the  death  struggle 
of  his  father,  and  was  conscious  of  his  agony 
without  the  power  to  save  him.  His  per¬ 
petual  smile  was  the  mask  beneath  which  he 
disguised  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  and  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  this  profound  melancholy 
threatened  to  deepen  into  malady.  He  did  not 
yield,  however,  without  maintaining  a  war¬ 
fare  with  his  remorse.  He  combated  memory 
with  action.  His  reforms,  his  long  and  labo¬ 
rious  journeys,  had  but  one  aim.  ^n  the 
course  of  his  reign,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
traversed  fifty  thousand  leagues.  But,  how¬ 
ever  rapidly  he  performed  these  journeys,  he 
never  deviated  from  the  time  he  fixed  for  his 
setting  off  or  return,  even  by  an  hour,  and  he 
undertook  them  without  guards  and  without 
an  escort.  He,  of  course,  met  with  many 
strange  adventures,  and  was  amused  with 
rendering  his  personal  assistance  whenever 
he  met  with  accidents  or  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties  by  the  wayside.  In  his  journey  to 
Finland,  m  company  with  Prince  Pierre  Vol- 
kouski,  the  imperial  carriage,  in  traversing  a 
sandy  mountain,  rolled  back,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  coachman,  upon  which  the 
emperor  jumped  out,  and  literally  lent  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  leaving  his  companion 
asleep. 

The  rough  motion  of  the  carriage  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  prince,  who  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  and  alone. 
He  looked  about  him  with  astonishment, 
when  he  perceived  the  emperor  with  his 
brow  bedewed  with  perspiration,  from  the 
effects  of  his  toil  in  assisting  to  drag  him  and 
the  vehicle  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
precise  point  at  which  he  had  awakened 
from  his  sleep. 

At  another  time,  while  traversing  Little 
Russia,  while  the  horses  were  changing  at  a 
certain  station,  the  emperor  expressed  his 
determination  to  travel  on  foot  for  a  few 
miles,  ordering  his  people  not  to  hasten  their 
arrangements,  but  to  let  him  walk  forward. 
Alone,  with  no  mark  of  distinction,  dressed  in 
a  military  great-coat,  that  gave  no  clue  to 
the  rank  of  the  wearer,  the  emperor  traversed 
the  town  without  attracting  attention,  till  he 
arrived  at  two  roads,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  inquire  his  way  of  an  individual 
who  was  sitting  before  the  door  of  the  last 
house  smoking  a  pipe.  This  personage,  like 
the  emperor,  wore  a  military  great-coat,  and 
by  his  pompous  air  seemed  to  entertain  no 
small  opinion  of  his  own  consequence. 
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'  My  friend,  can  you  tell  me  which  of  I  officer,  trembling  with  apprehension,  and 


these  roads  will  bring  me  to  - asked 

the  emperor.  » 

The  man  of  the  pipe  scanned  him  from 
head  to  foot,  apparently  surprised  at  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  a  p^estrian,  in  speaking  to  such 


dropping  the  pipe  upon  the  groimd,  which 
was  broken  into  twenty  pieces. 

“  The  same,  at  your  sendee,”  replied  the 
emperor,  laughing. 

The  poor  lieutenant-colonel  dropped  upon 


a  dignitary  as  himself,  and  between  two  puffs  his  knees,  uttering  the  woids  in  a  pitiful 
of  smoke  he  growled  out  very  disdainfully  tone,  “  Ah  !  sire,  pardon  me,” 


the  ungracious  reply,  “  The  right.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir”  smd  the  emperor,  rais- 


“  What  pardon  do  you  require  ?”  replied 
the  emperor.  “  I  asked  my  way  of  you,  and 


ing  his  hat  with  the  respect  this  uncivil  per-  you  pointed  it  out,  and  1  thank  you  for  that 
sonage  seemed  by  his  manner  to  command,  sendee. — Good  day.”  ' 

_  _ _  X-  ^  .1^  _  _  _ _  mv  _  _ 1  .. _ 1  _ • _ _ -  i_  av  - 


“Will  you  penmt  me  to  ask  you  another 
question  ?” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?” 

“  Your  rank  in  the  army,  if  you  please.” 

“  Guess,”  returned  him  of  the  pipe. 

“  Lieutenant,  perhaps  ?” 

“  Go  higher.” 

“  Captaui  ?”  rejoined  the  emperor. 


The  good-tempered  prince  then  took  the 
road  to  the  right,  leaving  the  surly  lieutenant- 
colonel  ashamed  and  astonished  at  the  collo¬ 
quy  he  had  held  with  his  sovereign. 

He  gave  a  proof  of  intrepidity  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  during  a  tempest  which  befell 
him  on  a  lake  near  Archangel,  when,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  pilot  overwhelm^  with  the  re- 


“  Much  higher ;”  and  the  smoker  gave  a  sponsibility  his  imperial  rank  laid  upon  him, 
consequenrial  puff.  he  said,  “  My  friend,  more  than  eighteen 

“  Major,  I  presume  ?”  ,  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  since  a  Roman 


“  Major,  I  presume  ?”  ,  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  since  a  Roman 

“  Go  on,”  replied  the  officer.  general,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  said 

“Lieutenant-colonel?”  to  his  pilot,  ‘Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  with 

“  Yes,  you  have  gues.sed  it  at  last,  but  thee  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.”  I  am,  how- 

you  have  taken  some  trouble  to  discover  my  ever,  less  bold  than  Caesar ;  I  therefore 

rank.”  charge  thee  to  think  no  more  of  the  emperor 


The  low  bow  of  the  emperor  made  the  than  of  thyself  or  any  other  man,  and  do  thy 
man  with  the  pipe  conclude  he  was  speaking  best  to  save  us  both.’*  The  pilot  took  cour- 
to  an  inferior ;  so,  without  much  ceremony,  age,  and,  relieved  from  his  burden  by  the 
he  said,  “  Pray,  who  are  you  ?  for  I  conclude  wisdom  of  his  sovereign,  guided  the  helm 


you  are  in  the  army.” 

“  Guess,”  replied  the  emperor,  much 
amused  with  the  adventure. 

“  Lieutenant  ?” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  Captain  ?” 

“  Much  higher.” 

“  Major  ?” 

“  You  must  still  go  on.” 

*  “  Lieuteiuint-colonel  ?” 


with  a  firm  hand,  and  brought  the  tempest- 
tossed  skiff  safely  to  the  shore. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  always 
so  fortunate.  He  met  with  several  danger¬ 
ous  accidents,  and  his  last  journey  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Don  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  A  fall  from  his  droski  hurt  his  leg,  and 
left  him  incurably  lame.  This  misfortune 
was  aggravated  by  his  disregarding  the  ad¬ 


vice  of  his  medical  attendant,  who  prescribed 


“  You  have  not  yet  arrived  at  my  rank  in  rest  for  some  days ;  but  Alexander,  who  was 


the  army.” 

The  officer  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“  Colonel,  I  presxune,”  | 

“  You  have  not  yet  reached  my  grade.” 
The  officer  assumed  a  more  respectful  at¬ 
titude.  “  Your  excellency  is  then  Lieutenant- 
general  ?” 

“  You  are  getting  nearer  the  mark.” 

The  puzzled  lieutenant-colonel  kept  his 


a  strict  disciplinarian,  did  not  choose  to  de¬ 
lay  his  return  to  St.  Petersbnrg  an  hour  be¬ 
yond  the  time  he  had  fixed.  Erysipelas  at¬ 
tacked  the  limb,  and  the  emperor  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks,  and  never 
recovered  from  his  lameness.  The  sight  of 
his  wife,  pale  and  melancholy,  whom  his  infi¬ 
delity  had  injured,  increased  his  mental  de¬ 
spondency.  That  princess  watched  over  him 


helmet  in  his  hand,  and  looked  stupid  and  with  the  conjugal  tenderness  which  no  ne- 
alarmed.  gleet  could  exUnguisb,  but  her  fair  face  had 

“  'Then  it  appears  to  me  that  your  High-  for  ever  lost  the  smile  which  once  lighted 
ness  is  Field-Marshal?”  up,  like  a  sunbeam,  every  beautiful  feature, 

“  Make  another  attempt,  and  perhaps  you  and  he  felt  himself  the  cause  of  that  secret 
will  discover  my  real  position.”  sorrow  which  had  banished  the  bloom  from 


discover  my  real  position.”  sorrow  which  had  banished  the  bloom  from 

His  Imperial  Majesty!”  exclaimed  the  her  cheek  and  the  smile  from  her  lips. 
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Elizabeth  had  borne  him  two  daughtere,  but 
her  children  had  not  survived  their  fifth  and 
seventh  years.  A  childless  mother  and  for¬ 
saken  wde,  Elizabeth  the  Empress  resembled 
no  longer  the  bright  Louisa  of  Baden,  the 
object  of  Alexander’s  first  love.  'The  princess 
had  shed  tears  of  happiness  when  the  joyful 
start  and  impassioned  look  of  her  lover  had 
assured  the  Empress  Catharine  how  willingly 
he  accepted  the  hand  of  the  princess  she  had 
destined  for  him.  The  heart  of  the  wife  had 
never  swerved  from  her  devotion  ;  her  love 
had  increased  with  time,  but  she  knew  not 
how  to  share  his  affections  with  a  rival. 

Alexander  was  solitary  in  his  haibits ;  re¬ 
pose  was  necessary  to  a  man  who  loved  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  hated  those  prestiges  of  power 
which  had  surrounded  him  from  infancy. 
He  had  inherited  his  imperial  grandmother’s 
love  for  Tzarsko  Zelo,  a  palace  situated  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  leagues  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  This  palace  stoM  upon  the  site  of  a 
cottage  formerly  belonging  to  an  old  Dutch¬ 
woman  named  Sarah,  a  person  well  known 
to  Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  that  mighty 
prince  was  accustomed  to  chat  and  drink 
milk. 

The  fruitful  plains  covered  with  grass  and 
waving  com,  lately  redeemed  by  the  plough 
from  their  native  sterility,  pleased  the  legis¬ 
lator,  who  was  an  habitue  at  the  abode  of 
Sarah,  and  at  the  death  of  the  old  woman, 
he  presented  the  cottage  to  the  Empress 
Catharine,  with  the  surrounding  lands,  as  a 
suitable  situation  for  a  farm-house.  Catha¬ 
rine,  as  simple  in  her  tastes  as  her  imperial 
consort,  gave  her  architect  proper  direction 
respt*ctii^  this  grange.  He,  however,  thought 
fit  to  build  her  a  fine  mansion.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  found  this  house 
too  costly  for  a  farm-house,  and  too  mean 
for  an  imperial  residence.  She  pulled  it 
down  and  built  a  magnific«‘nt  palace,  after 
the  design  of  Count  R^treti.  'This  Russian 
hod  the  barbarous  taste  to  gild  the  building 
within  and  without.  The  bas-reliefs,  statues, 
cariatides,  roof,  and  basement,  glittered  with 
a  waste  (ff  this  precious  metal.  'The  count 
wished  to  make  this  palace  surpass  Versailles, 
and  so  it  did  in  wealth  undoubtedly.  The 
Empress  Elizabeth  invited  the  French  Am- 
bas^or  to  the  f6te  she  gave  at  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  her  golden  house,  which  outshone 
even  the  celebrated  one  built  by  Nero.  The 
palace  of  Tzarsko  Zelo  was  considered  by 
the  whole  court  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world. 

'The  silence  of  the  Marquis  de  Chetardie 
surprised  her  majesty,  who  with  some  pique 


requested  his  opinion,  adding,  he  appeared 
to  think  something  was  wanting. 

“  I  am  seeking  for  the  case  of  this  jewel. 
Madam,”  dryly  replied  the  ambassador;  a 
bon  mot  which  ought  to  have  gmned  him  a 
sitting  in  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  wit  was  a  surer  passport  than  learning. 

The  golden  roof  of  Tzarsko  Zelo  was  ill- 
calculated  to  stand  the  rigor  of  a  Russian 
winter.  The  noble  architect  had  built  it  for 
summer.  Cold  had  been  forgotten  in  his 
calculation.  The  expensive  repairs  every 
spring  brought  in  its  course,  compelled 
Catharine  the  Great  to  sacrifice  the  gilding. 
She  liad  scarcely  issued  her  orders,  before  a 
customer  appeared  for  the  article  she  was 
excluding  from  her  palace,  for  which  a  specu¬ 
lator  offered  her  an  immense  sum.  The  em- 
ress  thanked  him  for  a  liberal  offer  none 
ut  a  Russian  sovereign  would  have  declined, 
assuring  him  with  a  smile,  that  she  never 
sold  her  old  chattels.” 

This  empress  loved  Tzarsko  Zelo,  where  she 
built  the  little  p>alace  for  her  grandson  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  surrounded  it  with  spacious  gar¬ 
dens,  which  she  was  aware  he  loved.  Bush, 
her  architect,  could  discover  no  supply  from 
whence  he  could  obtain  water  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  yet  he  prepared  lakes, 
canals  and  fish-ponds,  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  empress,  being  sure  that  his  reservoirs 
would  not  long  be  empty  if  she  ordered  water 
to  come.  His  successor  Baner  did  not  leave 
the  empress  to  discover  its  source.  He  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  estate  of  Prince  Demidoff, 
who  possessed  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
the  precious  fluid  the  imperial  gardens 
wanted.  He  mentioned  the  aridity  of  Tzars¬ 
ko  Zelo,  and  the  courteous  subject  dutifully 
bestowed  bis  superfluous  moisture  upon  the 
imperial  gardens.  In  despite  of  nature,  co¬ 
pious  streams  rushed  forward,  and  at  the 
bidding  of  the  architect  rose  into  cascades, 
ran  into  cannls,  filled  fish-ponds,  and  spread 
in  expansive  lakes.  The  Empress  Consort, 
Ehzabeth,  upon  beholding  these  wonders, 
playfully  remarked,  “We  may  fall  out  with 
all  Europe,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to 
quarrel  with  Prince  Demidoff.”  In  fact,  that 
obliging  noble  could  have  killed  the  whole 
court  with  thirst,  by  stopping  the  supply  of 
water  he  allowed  to  the  unperial  family. 

Educated  at  Tzarsko  Zelo,  Alexander  was 
attached  to  a  place  filled  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  infancy.  He  had  learned  there 
to  walk,  to  speak,  to  ride,  to  sail,  to  row. 
He  had  passed  there  the  brightest  and  hap¬ 
piest  part  of  his  life.  He  came  with  the 
first  fine  days,  and  only  left  his  favcNrite  resi- 
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dence  when  the  snows  of  winter  compelled 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  m  the  winter  pa- 
laee. 

Even  in  this  luxurious  solitude,  where  the 
emperor  wished  to  enjoy  the  rep)Ose  which 
affords  to  princes  the  same  pleasure  amuse¬ 
ment  offers  to  persons  of  less  exalted  rank, 
Alexander  found  his  privacy  invaded  and 
his  attention  claimed  by  those  who  had  the 
temerity  to  break  through  the  invisible  circle 
with  which  Russian  etiquette  fenced  round  a 
despotic  sovereign. 

A  foreigner,  at  8t.  Petersburg,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1823,  ventured  to  seek  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  the  delicious  gardens  of  Tzarsko 
Zek),  in  order  to  present  a  petition,  with 
which  delicate  commission  he  had  been 
charged  by  a  friend.  He  thus  relates  his 
adventure : — 

**  After  a  bad  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Restauration,  1  entered  the  park,  into  which 
the  sentinels  permitted  everybody  to  walk 
without  opposition.  Respect  alone  prevented 
the  Ru-ssian  subject  from  entering  the  gar¬ 
dens,  I  knew,  yet  I  was  about  to  break  this 
boundarv  and  to  intrude  mvself  upon  the 
emperors  notice.  I  was  told  he  passed  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  shady  walks, 
and  I  hoped  chance  would  obtain  for  me  the 
interview  I  sought.  Wandering  about  the 
grounds,  I  discovered  the  Chinese  town,  a 
pretty^  group  of  houses,  each  of  which 
had  Its  own  ice-house  and  garden.  In  the 
centre  of  this  town,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  whose  rays  it  terminates,  stands  a  pa¬ 
vilion,  which  is  used  either  for  a  ball  or  con¬ 
cert-room,  which  surrounds  a  green  court, 
at  the  four  comers  of  which  are  placed  four 
mandarins,  the  size  of  life,  smoking  their 
pipes.  This  Chinese  town  is  inhabited  by 
the  aide-eU-campt  of  the  sovereign.  Catha¬ 
rine,  attended  by  her  court,  was  walking  in 
this  part  of  her  garden,  when  she  beheld,  to 
her  surprise,  the  mandarins  puffing  forth  real 
smoke,  while  their  eyes  appear^  to  ogle 
her,  and  their  heads  to  bow  in  the  mo.st  fa¬ 
miliar  manner  in  the  world.  She  approached 
in  order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  thi.s  sudden 
animation  on  the  part  of  these  statues.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  loyal  mandarins  descended 
from  their  pedestals,  and  made  Chinese  pros¬ 
trations  at  her  feet,  reciting  some  compli¬ 
mentary  verses  to  the  imperial  lady,  to  please 
whom  they  had  transformed  themselves  into 
the  images  of  the  men  with  pig-tails.  She 
smiled,  and  quickly  recognised  them  for  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  Potemkin,  Count  Segur,  and 
M.  de  Cobentzal. 

“  Leaving  the  Chinese  town,  I  saw  the  huts 


of  the  lamas,  where  these  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are  kept  and  acclimated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  very  different  from  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordilleras.  These  animals  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  emperor  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  their  original  number  of  nine 
has  been  reduced,  by  the  rigor  of  the  Russian 
winters,  to  five ;  from  which,  however,  a  nu¬ 
merous  race  have  succeeded,  who  bear  the 
cold  much  better  than  the  parent  stock. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  French  garden 
stands  a  pretty  dining-room,  containing  the 
celebrated  table  of  Olympus,  imitated  from  a 
whim  de\'i8ed  by  the  Regent  Orleans  ;  where 
the  wisHfes  of  the  guests  are  siroplied  by 
invisible  hands  from  beneath.  They  have 
only  to  place  a  note  in  their  plate  expressive 
of  their  desire,  when  the  plate  disappears,  and 
in  five  minutes  after  reappears  with  the  article 
required.  This  magic  originates  in  a  forecast 
which  anticipates  every  possible  want.  A 
beautiful  lady  finding  her  hair  out  of  dress, 
wished  for  curling-iroas,  feeling  assured  that 
such  an  odd  request  would  defy  even  the 
enchantment  of  the  Olympian  table  to  pro¬ 
cure.  She  was  astonished  at  finding  her 
plate  return  with  a  dozen  pair.  I  saw  the 
curious  monument  raised  to  commemorate 
three  favorite  greyhounds,  pets  of  the  Em- 
pres.s  Catharine.  This  pyramid,  erected  by 
the  French  ambn.ssador.  Count  Segur,  con¬ 
tains  two  epitaphs  :  one,  by  himself,  is  a  sort 
of  burlea<|uc  upon  the  old  eulogistic  style  so 
revalent  in  the  last  centurj- ;  the  other  is 
y  Catharine,  and  may  be  literally  traaslated 
into  English : — 

“  ‘  Here  lies  the  Duchess  Anderson, 

Who  bit  .Mr,  Rogcrson.’ 

“  I  visited  successively  the  column  of 
Gregory  Orloff,  the  pyramid  erected  in  honor 
of  the  conqueror  of  Tchesma,  and  the  grotto 
of  Pausilippo,  and  passed  four  hours  wander¬ 
ing  along  the  borders  of  lakes,  and  traversing 
the  plains  and  forests  enclosed  in  these  deli¬ 
cious  gardens,  when  I  met  an  officer  in  uni¬ 
form,  who  courteously  raised  his  hat.  I 
asked  a  lad  employed  ip  raking  a  walk  ‘  the 
name  of  this  fine  gentleman,’  for  such  he 
appeared  to  me  to  be.  ‘It  is  the  emperor,’ 
was  his  reply.  I  immediately  took  a  path 
which  intersected  that  he  had  taken,  yet, 
when  I  had  advanced  about  twenty  steps,  I 
stopped  upon  perceiving  him  near  me. 

“  He  diving,  apparently,  that  respect  to 
his  person  prevented  me  from  crossing  his 
walk ;  he  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  while  I 
awaited  him  m  the  sidewalk,  holding  my  hat 
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in  my  hand.  I  perceived  he  limped  in  hts 
gait  from  the  wound  in  his  leg,  which  had 
lately  re-opened ;  and  1  remarked  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  appearance  since  I  had  seen  him  at  Paris, 
nine  years  before.  His  countenance,  then  so 
open  and  smiling,  bore  the  expression  of  that 
deep  and  devouring  melancholy  which  it  was 
said  continually  oppressed  his  mind,  yet  his 
sorrowful  features  still  were  impressed  with 
a  character  of  benevolence,  which  gave  me 
courage  to  attempt  the  performance  of  my 
hazardous  commission.  'Sire,*  smd  I,  ad¬ 
vancing  a  single  step  towards  him. 

"  ‘  Put  on  your  hat,  sir,*  was  his  kind  and 
gracious  reply ;  '  the  air  is  too  keen  for  you  to 
emain  uncovered.* 

“  ‘  Will  your  majesty  permit - ?* 

"  ‘  Cover  your  head,  sir,  then ;  cover  your 
head  ;*  but,  perceiving  my  respect  rendered 
me  disobedient  to  his  commands,  he  took  my 
hat  from  my  hand,  and  with  his  own  impe¬ 
rial  one  replaced  it  on  my  head.  ‘  Now,’ 
said  he,  '  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?* 

"  ‘  Sire,  this  petition,*  and  I  took  the  paper 
from  my  pocket,  but  the  action  disturbed 
him,  and  I  saw  him  frown. 

“  ‘  Sir,  why  do  you  pursue  me  here  with 
petitions  ?  do  you  know  that  1  have  left  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  free  from  such  annoy¬ 
ances?* 

“  *  Yea,  sire,  I  am  aware  of  it,  nor  dare  I 
disguise  the  boldness  of  an  attempt  for  which 
I  can  only  expect  pardon  from  your  benev¬ 
olence.  lliis,  however,  seems  to  have  some 
claim  to  your  majesty’s  consideration,  since 
it  is  franked.* 


“ '  By  whom  ?*  inquired  the  emperor,  with 
some  quickness  in  his  manner. 

“  ‘  By  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Qrand 
Duke  Constantine,  your  majesty’s  august 
brother.* 

“  ‘  Ah  !*  exclaimed  the  emperor,  putting 
out  his  hand,  but  as  quickly  withdrawing  it 
again. 

"  ‘  I  hope  your  majesty  will  for  once  infringe 
your  custom,  and  will  deign  to  accept  t^ 
supplication.* 

“  ‘  No,  sir ;  1  will  not  receive  it ;  for  to¬ 
morrow,  I  shall  have  a  thousand,  and  shall 
be  compelled  to  desert  these  gardens,  where 
it  seems  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  enjoy  pri¬ 
vacy.*  He  perceived  my  disappointment  in 
my  countenance,  and  his  natural  kindness 
would  not  suffer  him  to  dismiss  me  with  a 
harsh  refusal.  Pointing  with  his  hand 
towards  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  he  said, — 
‘  Put  that  petition  into  the  post-office  in  the 
city,  and  1  shall  see  it  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  after  you  will  have  an  answer.* 

“  I  expressed  my  gratitude  in  animated 
terms. 

“  ‘  Prove  it,*  was  his  quick  replv. 

"  I  declared  my  willingness  to  ^o  anything 
he  re(]uired,  as  the  test  of  that  feeling. 

"  ‘  Well,  tell  nobody  that  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  me  a  petition  and  got  off  with  impu¬ 
nity,*  and  he  resumed  hia  walk. 

“  I  followed  his  advice,  and  posted  my 
paper,  and  three  days  after  received  a  favor¬ 
able  reply  to  my  petition.”* 

*  TrsnalaUid  from  the  work*  of  Alexsn<ler  Dumas, 
with  uffliwiooa  and  additions,  bv  Miss  Jane  Strick¬ 
land. 


German  Taste. — The  Germans  have  a 
strange  taste  in  the  selection  of  titles  for  their 
political  and  satirical  journals.  The  following 
amusing  list  is  given  by  Madame  Blaze  Bury. 
“  The  Spanish  Fly,  The  Hornet,  The  Wasp, 
The  Bee,  The  Gad  Fly,  The  Nest  of  Gad 
Flies,  Day  Must  Break,  The  Torch,  The  Gas¬ 
light,  The  Lantern,  The  Snuffers,  The  Eter¬ 
nal  Lamp,  The  Bawler  of  Torgau,  The  Berlin¬ 
er  Jaw,  The  Braggart  of  Berlin,  The  Barri¬ 
cade  News,  The  Street  Times,  The  Redcap, 
The  Sans  Culotte,  The  Ship  of  Fools,  The 


Devil,  'The  Devil  on  his  Travels,  The  Devil 
let  Loose,  The  Church  Devil,  ITie  Revolu- 
nary  Devil,  Kladeradatsh,  Hurrah  !  the  Prus¬ 
sians  are  Come !  The  Universal  Wash,  The 
Political  Ass,  dtc.”  The  greater  portion  of 
these  belong  to  Berlin — some  to  Vienna.  In 
the  small  towns,  and  in  the  country  villages, 
almost  all  take  the  name  of  the  people  as 
their  basis  ;  as, — The  People’s  Messenger, 
The  People’s  Friend,  The  Pecmle’s  Compan¬ 
ion,  The  People’s  Mirror,  The  People’s  Voice, 
The  People’s  Pulpit,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
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AUGUST  NEANDER* 


Berlin  has  been  agfun  excited  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  public  funeral.  The  last 
solemn  procession  which  swept  through  her 
streets  conveyed  to  the  grave  the  bodies  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  riots'  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution  of  ,March,  1850.  It  was  a  proces¬ 
sion  sufficiently  impressive  to  all  who  beheld 
it :  stirring  military  music  at  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony  :  long  files  of  armed  citizens  following 
to  the  tomb  citizens  like  themselves,  who  had 
courted  and  found  a  violent  death  by  their 
own  doors :  faces  where  hatred  and  revenge 
had  usurped  the  place  of  sorrow — all  directed 
the  observer’s  attention  less  to  the  present 
loss,  than  to  the  promises  they  contained  of 
future  storm.  The  contrast  between  this  and 
the  last  public  funeral  was  very  marked. 
The  Bible  borne  in  solemn  procession:  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  represented  by 
.its  officers :  the  University,  by  seventy  pro¬ 
fessors  and  a  long  train  of  students:  the 
City,  by  many  of  its  most  respectable  citi¬ 
zens,  seemed  to  testify  to  some  great  public 
loss.  There  was  more  respect,  and  less 
passion;  more  resignation,  yet  less  hope. 
For  to  take  the  place  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
fallen,  as  they  thought,  in  defence  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty,  there  were  thousands  ready : 
to  fill  the  Professor’s  chair  of  him  whom 
Berlin  had  now  lost,  Europe  could  find  not 
one.  Professors  mourned  the  death  of  the 
"ever  gentle  colleague,  whose  learning  cast  a 
reflected  lustre  on  their  own  body,  and  whose 
loving  wisdom  promoted  their  harmonious 
'co-operation.  Students  deplored  the  venera¬ 
ted  teacher,  yet  still  more  the  kind  and 
patient  and  sympathizing  friend.  Even  the 
people  felt  they  should  miss  from  their  streets 
hi*  peculiar  figure,  whose  charity  and  whose 
eccentricities  were  alike  the  subject  of  their 
daily  gossip.  The  religious  public  of  Qer- 

*  Zum  Oedachtniss  August  Neauders.  Berlin, 
1850.  Deutche  Zeitschrift  fur  Christliche  Wissen- 
sdtaft  und  Chriatliches  Leben.  Berlin,  July  27, 
August  8, 1850. 


many  felt  that  they  had  lost  much  in  losing 
August  Neander, 

Another  circumstance  contributed  to  deep¬ 
en  the  general  sorrow.  Neander  was  the 
last  of  the  theologians  whom,  when  young 
men,  Frederick  William  III.  had  invited  to 
make  and  establish  a  reputation  for  bis  infant 
University  at  Berlin.  Schleicrmacher,  the 
eldest,  and  in  some  sense  the  teacher  of  all. 
Preacher  and  Christian  Philosopher,  had  first 
departed.  Then  Marheineke,  less  celebrated 
abroad,  yet  not  less  known  at  hcsnie  as  the 
exponent  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  Prussia,  in 
the  days  of  flourishing  despotism,  had  cast 
out  De  Wette,  whose  deep  and  various  learn¬ 
ing  had  conquered  the  whole  domain  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism, — and  in  1849  he  died  at 
Basle :  having  more  than  once  refused  to 
quit  a  city  which  had  sheltered  him  in  his 
adversity,  for  an  ungrateful  mother  country. 
And  now  Neander,  the  Historian  of  the 
Church,  had  soon  followed  his  old  colleague 
— and  it  was  felt  that  the  theological  faculty 
of  Berlin  was  wholly  dependent  for  its  repu¬ 
tation  on  the  talent,  the  learning,  and  the 
piety  of  another  generation.  The  important 
influence  of  individual  professors,  on  the 
well-being  of  a  University,  can  hardly  be 
luidersto^  from  the  analogy  of  English  Life. 
The  death  or  removal  of  its  best  mathematical 
teachers  would  not  lessen  the  number  of 
students  at  Cambridge :  nor  would  Oxford 
fail  if  all  her  professors  were  simultaneously 
to  migrate  to  the  University  of  London. 
There  is  too  little  competition  in  England  for 
a  University  to  undeigo  many  variations  of 
prosperity.  But  in  Germany,  where  almost 
every  capital  of  every  petty  principality  boasts 
its  High-School :  and  where  the  complicated 
machinery  of  private  tuition,  which  serves  to 
sustain  at  an  equal  level  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  place  of  education,  is  unknown — a 
celebrated  Professor  draws  after  him,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  a  crowd  of  students.  They  do 
not  expect  the  personal  attention  which  a 
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tutor  at  Oxford,  or  a  Professor  in  University- 
College,  London,  devotes  to  the  capabilities 
and  defects  of  each  member  of  his  class. 
Their  object  is  to  listen  to  the  men  most 
celebrated  in  each  particular  branch  of 
science.  And  while  an  Englishman  would 
look  for  such  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  or  at 
all  events  not  in  University  Lecture-rooms, 
the  German  knows  that  they  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  be  found  employed,  really  or  osten¬ 
sibly,  in  the.  work  of  tuition.  A  Riickert 
may  read  a  lecture  every  third  year,  and  re¬ 
port  himself  absent  the  other  two :  a  Lepsius 
ma^  spend  session  after  session  in  Egypt, 
while  his  name  still  graces  the  list  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  but  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
University  is  the  pretext  for  a  state  pension 
under  the  name  of  salary.  And  thus,  while 
a  Professor  of  talent  and  reputation  commands 
a  full  audience  like  an  Athenaeum  or  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute  Lecturer  with  us,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  labors  of  a  teacher 
like  Neander,  whose  learning  had  won  him 
an  European  reputation,  whose  writings  were 
read  wherever  Church  History  was  studied, 
who  had  no  equal  in  the  conscientiousness 
■with  which  he  discharged  his  public  duties, 
or  in  the  unwearied  kindness  which  charac¬ 
terized  his  private  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
— should  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
success  and  reputation  of  the  theological 
teaching  in  his  University.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor,  in  the  following  pages,  to  describe 
him  as  presenting  almost  the  whole  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  Christian  Teacher. 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom 
at  Gottingen,  January  16th,  1789.  His 
parents  were  Jews,  and  educated  their  son 
m  their  own  religious  principles.  When  he 
was  very  young,  they  removed  to  Hamburg 
— a  city  which  Neander  always  regarded  as 
his  home,  and  to  the  excellent  institutions  of 
which  he  was  indebted  for  great  part  of  his 
education.  As  his  relations  were  wretchedly 
r,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  providing  for 
support  at  College,  even  according  to  the 
very  moderate  scale  of  a  German  student’s 
expenses,  we  may  conclude  that  most  of  his 
early  training  was  gratuitous.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
proceeded  to  study  first  at  Halle,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Gottingen.  Of  his  University  life 
we  know  little.  His  physical  disadvantages, 
combined  with  his  sensitive  modesty,  made 
him  shy — but  he  bore  the  reputation  of  great 
learning,  and  piety,  rare  in  one  so  young. 
An  anecdote  of  this  period  of  his  life  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  man  of  whom  the  youth 
was  father,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  narrate 


it.  Neander  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  poor 
— nor  ^et  the  idea  of  a  poor  student  be  a 
sizarship  at  an  English  University,  or  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  London,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  English  comforts.  Goethe,  in  his 
“  Diebtung  und  Wahrheit,”  tells  of  a  student 
who  went  to  bed  at  dusk,  because  he  could 
not  afford  lamp  oil ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
known  one,  who,  when  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  intense  cold  of  a  German  winter, 
did  the  same,  because  unable  to  pay  for  a 
fire.  Such  instances  are  not  uncommon  :  as 
i?  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  young  Nean¬ 
der,  suffering  thus,  found  a  student  so  much 
poorer  than  himself  as  to  be  in  actual  danger 
of  starvation.  It  was  discovered  not  long 
after — accidentally,  for  Neander  would  never 
have  revealed  it — that  he  bad  divided  his 
scanty  store  with  his  absolutely  penniless 
acquaintance,  and  that  both  had  lived  for  six 
weeks  on  bread  and  water  only.  It  is  such 
quiet  heroism  of  self-denial  as  this,  which  the 
“  Father  who  seeth  in  secret”  will  one  day 
openly  reward. 

F rom  Gottingen  he  returned  to  Hambui^, 
where  he  resided  for  a  short  time.  But  m 
1 8 1 1  he  removed  to  Heidelberg,  and  occupied 
himself  in  writing  his  first  work,  “  The  Em¬ 
peror  Julian  and  his  age,”  published  at  Leip- 
zic  in  1812.  It  was  now  at  once  seen  that 
he  possessed  no  ordinary  talent  for  the  study 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
'ITieology  at  Heidelberg,  and  invited  after  a 
few  months  to  become  Ordinary  Professor  in 
the  same  faculty,  in  the  infant  University  at 
Berlin :  where  he  labored  assiduously  and 
successfully  for  38  years.  His  life,  during 
that  period!,  is  void  of  all  events,  save  the 
successive  publication  of  his  very  numerous 
works,  and  the  steady  growth  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  was  free  even  from  thase  domestic 
vicissitudes — by  which  most  men  reckon  up 
their  joys  and  sorrows — for  he  never  married. 
His  sister — who  was  old  enough  to  have 
watched  over  him  when  young,  and  still  sur¬ 
vives  to  lament  her  irreparable  loss — tended 
him  with  unwearied  love,  and  exercis^  an 
influence  over  him,  compounded  of  reverence 
for  his  virtues  and  talent,  and  of  authority 
arising  from  her  superior  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  perhaps  no  wife  -could  have 
successfully  assumed.  And  thus,  like  Elia 
and  his  sister  Bridget,  they  lived  together  in 
iminterrupted  harmony :  and  like  them,  too, 
commanded  universal  respect  on  the  score  of 
their  mutual  love,  and  their  simple  and  gen¬ 
tle  kindliness  to  others.  There  are  stories 
enough  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  wives 
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of  literary  men  have  subjected  their  hus¬ 
bands  ;  of  the  cavalier  predilections  pf  Mil¬ 
ton’s  first  wife,  and  the  follies  of  Dryden’s 
aristocratic  helpmate — hut  the  theological 
world  has  reason  to  thank  the  sister  of  Nean- 
der,  that  she  never  sought  to  deter  her  bro¬ 
ther  from  the  life  of  literary  quiet,  where  he 
achieved  so  much  distinction,  by  drawing 
him,  for  her  own  gratification,  into  the  round 
of  social  pleasures  for  which  he  was  singu¬ 
larly  ill  fitted  by  nature  and  habit.  ^ 

Yet  these  thirty -eight  years  of  deep  diving 
into  the  Fathers,  and  exploring  old  libraries, 
and  writing  Church  History,  and  exposition 
of  Scripture,  though  aflfording  little  to  relate 
in  detail,  were  laborious  enough,  and  not 
without  result.  To  this  a  go<^ly  range  of 
octavos  on  very  many  periods  of ,  Christian 
History — from  the  Life  of  Christ  to  the  Life 
of  St.  Bernard :  pamphlets  and  monographs 
of  every  variety  of  subject  difficult  of  enu¬ 
meration  :  daily  lectures  on  every  conceivable 
Theological  topic — Philosophy,  Doctrine,  His¬ 
tory,  Biblical  Criticism ;  and  the  numberless 
hearts  he  won — hearts  now  mourning  his 
loss  all  over  Germany,  and  England,  and 
America — abundantly  testify.  Indeed  a  chief 
characteristic  of  the  man,  was  his  capacity 
for  continuous  labor.  Work  was  an  essential 
part  of  his  religious  faith  and  practice.  It  is 
true,  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  vocation,  and, 
therefore,  toil  was  delightful  to  him.  This 
characteristic  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  literary  achievements,  but 
even  more  in  his  daily  habits  and  conduct. 
The  students  remarked  that  Neander  was 
somewhat  of  a  hard  master — for  he  conceived 
himself  wanting  to  his  duty,  if  he  availed 
himself  of  even  the  most  valid  excuse  to  omit 
a  lecture,  short  of  absolute  necessity.  In  a 
German  University  a  Lecturer  does  not  hold 
himself  very  strictly  bound  by  the  legal  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  length  of  a  session,  but  Nean- 
der’s  holydays  were  always  shorter  than 
those  of  any  one  else.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  full  of  touching  examples  of  this 
characteristic.  When  worn  by  disease,  and 
so  far  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  write  more 
than  his  name,  he  dictated  Popular  Exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Epistles  for  the  periodical  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
was  conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils.  When 
attacked  by  his  last  illness,  he  persisted  in  his 
*  usual  labors,  and  answered  the  expostulations 
of  his  sister  with  an  impatience  very  strange 
to  his  usuid  saint-like  temper : — “  Leave  me 
alone.  Cannot  every  day  laborer  work  when 
he  will,  and  wik  thou  not  let  me^do  the  same  ?" 
When,  on  the  same  night,  his  physician  had 
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prtmounced  the  symptoms  highly  dangerous 
— he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  issue 
a  notice  for  the  suspension  of  his  lectures,  and 
then  limited  the  suspension  to  a  day.  Even 
at  last,  when  his  mental  powers  were  impair¬ 
ed,  he  fancied  himself  in  the  University,  and 
commenced  a  lecture  on  New  Testament  Ex¬ 
egesis  ; — then  called  for  paper  that  he  might 
commit  to  writing  the  subjects  of  his  lectures 
in  the  ensuing  session — and  finally,  dictated 
for  some  time  a  portion  of  hie  unfinished  His¬ 
tory,  taking  up  the  subject  where  he  had  left 
it  a  few  days  before,  and  carrying  it  forward, 
in  a  regular  connection  of  ideas,  to  the  end  of 
a  chapter.  Then,  with  the  words,  “  I  am 
weary,  and  will  go  to  sleep ;  good  night,” — 
he  fell  asleep  indeed.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
touchingly  characteristic  close  to  a  life  of 
conscientious  labor?  The  Christian  Soldier 
died  in  haiuess. 

This  coascientioasness  was  nowhere  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  performance 
of  his  University  duties.  As  we  have  before 
said,  a  connection  with  a  University  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  ambition  to  the  German  man  of  letters, 
as  giving  him  a  position  in  the  world,  and  a 
fix^  though  often  small  income.  This  once 
obtained,  many  of  them,  and  especially  men 
of  literary  celebrity,  are  content  to  perform 
merely  routine  duties:  to  read  year  after 
year  the  same  courses  of  lectures,  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  leisure  thus  gained  to  extending  and 
establishing  their  reputation.  If  that  repu¬ 
tation  be  but  wide  enough,  they  will  be  sure 
of  full  classes,  even  though — as  we  know  to 
be  true  of  a  distinguished  living  scholar — 
sons  should  hear  the  lectures  their  fathers 
heard  before  them.  The  case  was  widely 
different  with  Neander.  He  did  indeed  reg¬ 
ularly  go  through,  in  a  fixed  number  of 
courses,  the  whole  subject  of  Church  history. 
But  this  was  only  a  small  portion  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  labors.  He  devoted  fully  as  much  time 
to  other  theological  topics — perhaps  with  a 
preference  for  Christian  Morals,  and  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  New  Testament.  Nor  did 
these  latter  prelections  form  part  of  any 
cycle :  at  least,  if  so,  the  cycle  was  so  large, 
that  observing  students  never  discovered  the 
law  of  their  recurrence.  He  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  Theological  Education  as  his  chief  work, 
and  first  duty :  and  thus,  whatever  new  train 
of  thought  arose  in  his  own  mind,  whatever 
new  investigation  occupied  his  time — was 
soon  carried  to  the  University  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils.  And  when  there,  it  was  plain 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  work.  His  lecture 
was  no  hoar’s  mechanical  and  lifeless  reading, 
from  a  worn  and  discolored  MS.  It  was 
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extempore,  and  the  bystander  could  not  but 
wonder  as  he  poured  forth  names,  dates,  facts, 
and  even  long  quotations  from  the  capacious 
storehouse  of  his  memory.  Once  behind  the 
well-known  desk,  and  with  the  accustomed 
array  of  benches  before  him, — and  the  shy 
student,  who  glided  along  the  passages  of 
the  University  with  downca.st  eye,  and 
stealthy  step,  as  if  to  shun  reco^tion — might 
have  excited  ridicule  by  the  odd  enthusiasm 
of  his  gestures,  had  he  not  at  once  disarmed 
it,  by  the  evident  sincerity  which  glowed 
within.  Nor  was  this  labor,  at  least,  with¬ 
out  reward.  His  lecture-room,  the  largest  in 
the  University  building,  has  been  known  to 
contain  a  class  of  400  students. 

His  influence  over  his  pupils  was,  how¬ 
ever,  acquired  and  exercised  far  less  in  the 
lecture-room  than  beyond  its  walls.  He 
sought  every  opportunity  of  becoming  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  each.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  a  German  University  compels  every 
student  to  wtut  personally  upon  the  Profes¬ 
sor  he  intends  to  hear.  This  occasion  Nean- 
der  always  seized  to  inform  them,  that  his 
society,  his  adnee,  if  need  be  his  help — 
were  ready  for  each.  One  evening  in  the 
week  was  spent  with  a  chosen  few  in  reading 
some  Greek  or  Latin  father,  and  in  discuss¬ 
ion  on  a  subect  previously  announced,  which 
Neander  himself  led.  On  another  occasion 
he  kept  open  house  for  all  who  attended  his 
classes.  A  curious  scene  bis  library  was,  on 
such  Saturday  evenings.  Shelves  piled  to 
the  roof;  doors,  and  even  window-frames, 
hung  with  prints  ;  bird-cages  bung  from  the 
ceiling ;  folios  on  every*  table  but  one,  and  on 
nearly  every  chair ;  busts  and  modeb  where- 
ever  possible.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
sat  the  kin<^  old  man,  in  his  tattered  Ubrary 
gown,  with  a  smile  and  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand  for  every  comer.  Forms  there  were 
none.  No  introduction  was  necessary ;  if  un¬ 
known,  the  guest  merely  stated  his  name,  and 
stumbled  to  a  seat  as  best  be  might,  over 
prostrate  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  one 
table,  not  book-laden,  held  the  materials  for 
tea  :  each  helped  himself :  and  the  host  dis¬ 
coursed,  or  conversed,  as  the  case  might  be, 
on  topics  chiefly  of  religious  or  social  interest 
— everas  ready  to  listen  as  to  speak.  Again, 
no  Sunday  pas^,  but  a  company  of  Students, 
with  others,  assembled  round  the  Professor’s 
hospitable  board:  the  company  somewhat 
more  select,  and  the  topics  of  conversation 
more  varied.  These  may  seem  to  some  per¬ 
sons  trivial  details.  They  are  nevertheless 
the  facts  which  account  for  Neander’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence  for  good  over  his  pupils. 


Few  teachers  have  ever  been  loved  as  he 
was.  Nor  can  any  details  of  so  noble  an  in¬ 
fluence,  so  holy  a  life,  be  rightly  considered 
trivial  by  the  student  of  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter. 

There  was,  however,  one  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  peculiarly  adapted  to  engage  and 
secure  both  love  and  confidence  ; — namely, 
the  child-like  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of 
his  kindness.  As  an  old  pupil  enthusiasde- 
ally  says : — 

“  All  that  he  raid  and  did  was  truth.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  deini'anor  was  simply  this — that 
without  concealment  or  embarrassment,  he  was 
himself.  The  inner  and  outer  man  were  in  him 
the  same.  Naked,  unprotected,  guileless  as  a 
child,  be  stood  before  tl>e  world — guarded  from 
every  rude  touch  only  by  the  atmosphere  of 
Divinity  which  surrounded  him.  *  *  It  was 
this  openness  which  kept  all  that  was  merely 
outward  at  a  distance  from  Neander.  With  him 
nothing  was  only  a  form.  What  other  men  do 
because  they  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  it, 
received  at  his  bands  the  spirit  which  had  at 
first  originated  it.  His  grasp  of  the  band,  his 
greeting,  his  inquiry  after  your  health,  were  all 
real  and  true.  At  his  how  do  you  do  Mt  was  im¬ 
possible  to  preserve  the  indifference  with  which 
one  usually  hears  the  question ;  his  voice  and 
manner  showed  that  he  was  really  anxious  to 
know.  And  he  had  too  a  gift  of  obrarvation  and 
remembrance  of  accidental  indications  of  this 
kind,  which  neither  saroir  rirre,  nor  general 
kindliness  of  lieart,  but  only  love,  can  give.” — 
Deutsche  Zettschr^t,  Ac  ,  Aug.  3. 

A  little  mcident  once  witnessed  by  our¬ 
selves,  though  somewhat  laughable,  strongly 
shows  this  childlike  kindliness  of  heart.  He 
one  day  received  a  letter  from  the  wilds  of 
Western  America,  from  a  correspondent, 
who,  to  the  characteristic  assurance  of  the 
Yankee,  joined  the  share  of  that  quality  usu¬ 
ally  possessed  by  the  collector  of  autographs. 
He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  our  good  Pro¬ 
fessor,  yet  had  written  to  make  the  three 
modest  requests  following:  that  Dr.  Neander 
would  send  his  autograph:  that  the  said 
autograph  should  be  m  the  form  of  a  long 
letter  giving  a  sketch  of  the  then  state  of 
Theology  and  Religion  in  Germany  :  and  that 
the  Professor  would  also  procure  and  send 
the  auto^phs  of  Niebuhr  and  A.  von  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Would  Dr.  Whewell  or  any  other 
Cambiid^  notability,  believe  that  Neander 
not  only  immediately  set  about  executing  the 
commission,  but  refused  to  be  persuaded  by 
an  English  friend  that  there  was  anything 
impudent  or  unreasonable  in  the  request  ? 
But  to  return  to  the  serious  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Can  we  wonder  that  this  man  won  the 
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hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  the 
subject  of  their  most  enthusiastic  admiration, 
when  we  remember  that  he  added  to  this 
simple  kindness  a  self-denying  benevolence, 
which  knew  no  bounds,  save  the  entreaties 
and  expostulations  of  his  friends.  Let  the 
following  anecdote  display  the  man ;  the  self- 
denial  was  exercised  on  l^half  of  the  student 
whom  we  have  above  quoted,  then  lying  on 
his  death-bed : — 

“  Our  departed  friend  had  been  long  ill,  and 
was  unable  to  procure  the  comforts  neces.sary  for 
his  condition.  In  this  necessity,  the  friend  who 
nursed  him  went  with  heavy  heart  to  Neandcr. 
He,  when  the  former  had  endeavored  to  break  the 
matter  to  him  with  some  little  circumlocution, 
went  up  to  him  in  great  trouble,  and  begged  to  be 
told  the  plain  state  of  the  ca.se.  The  friend 
named  the  sum  which  would  be  necessary.  Ne- 
ander  rubbed  his  hands  together,  anxious  and  per¬ 
plexed.  He  never  had  any  tnoney  at  his  own  dis¬ 
posal.  He  went  up  and  down  his  library,  and 
looked  at  his  books,  one  after  another,  as  a  father 
looks  at  his  children.  All  at  once  he  stopped  be¬ 
fore  a  large  volume  in  costly  binding,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  in  his  library,  and  ail  tlie 
more  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  few  co¬ 
pies  had  been  printed  and  distributed  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  took  the  book,  laid  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  applicant,  and  said,  ‘Money  I  have  none: 
but  take  this,  and  try  to  sell  it — but  take  care  to 
do  it  secretly — no  one  must  know.’  The  seal  is 
now  taken  from  the  mouth,  so  long  closed.  He 
alone  who  knows  what  his  books  were  to  Nean- 
der — how  he  denied  himself  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  be  extravagant  in  books,  what  a  bond  of 
love  and  gratitude  existed  between  him  and  them, 
can  fully  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  gift, 
when  he  offered  on  the  altar  of  his  God  the  dear¬ 
est  treasure  which  his  house  contained.” — 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift,  dir.,  July  ‘27. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Christian  Teacher,  as  to  have  left 
ourselves  but  little  time  for  the  Church  His¬ 
torian  and  the  Theologian — yet  a-s  the  former, 
Neander  is  most  widely  known  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  And  the  first  characteristic  of  the 
Historian  we  remark,  is  a  Christian  impar¬ 
tiality,  produced  by  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  love  which  we  mentioned  as  displayed  in 
his  daily  habits.  Church  history'  has  too 
frequently  been  written  with  a  definite  dog¬ 
matic  purpose ;  with  fixed  intent  to  find  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity— ever  moulding 
itself  to  the  specific  wants  of  the  age  and 
nationality  of  its  disciples — only  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  creed.  Others  again  have  treat¬ 
ed  it — not  as  if  there  were  but  one  truth  and 
no  other,  but  as  if  there  were  no  truth  at  all : 
as  if  Cerinthus  and  John,  Manes  and  Augus¬ 
tine,  Leo  and  Luther,  were  developments  of 


Christ  equally  worthy  of  consideration  and 
regard.  W’hereas,  we  conceive  that  it  can 
be  rightly  written  only  by  one,  who,  himself 
apprehending  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
apart  from  dogmatic  forms,  having  been  made 
free  by  “  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  “from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,”  is 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  trace  the 
operation  of  the  same  Spirit  in  the  lives  of 
those  whose  conception  of  “  the  form  of  sound 
doctrine”  is  different  from  his  own.  For 
neither  indifference,  which  is  careless  of 
truth,  nor  bigotry,  which  is  ignorant  of  love, 
can  write  the  history  of  those  Good  Tidings, 
which  are  at  once  both  truth  and  love.  In 
such  a  spirit,  if  we  apprehend  him  rightly, 
did  Neander  write  the  history  of  the  Church. 
His  vast  learning  made  him  familiar  with  the 
whole  data  of  Church  History.  The  dry 
bones  were  all  there — how  to  inform  them 
with  life  ?  And  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  problem,  his  heart,  so  filled  with  a  wide 
and  generous  love  of  all  fellow  disciples  real 
or  so-called ;  his  mind,  so  humble,  so  child¬ 
like,  so  divested  of  all  forms  and  prejudices, 
were  peculiarly  fitted.  Hence  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life — so  manifested  in  his  popular  “  Me¬ 
morabilia  of  the  Christian  Life  in  the  first 
centuries.”  Hence  too  the  reproach  some¬ 
times  made  against  him,  that  he  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  history  of  the  invisible  rather  than  of 
the  visible  church  ;  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
silently  making  its  way  among  the  hearts  of 
men,  rather  than  of  the  hypocrisy,  the  world¬ 
liness,  the  unreality,  the  untruthfulness, 
which  have  too  often  disgraced  so-called 
Christian  sects. 

In  the  form  of  his  History,  Neander  did 
not  display  the  qualties  of  an  artist.  He  had 
bad  examples  before  him,  and  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  instrument  with  which  to  work. 
German  style  is — from  the  very  nature  of  the 
language — very  generally  deficient  in  point 
and  liveliness ;  and  German  scientific  works 
are  too  often  written  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  necessity  of  style  at  all.  The  student  of 
Neander’s  History  mu.st  not  therefore  expect 
to  find  in  his  pages  either  the  epigrammatic 
liveliness  of  Gibbon,  or  the  easy  perspicuity 
of  Hume.  He  had  neither  the  imagination 
requisite  to  make  him  a  word- painter,  nor  the 
fervid  rhetoric  which  so  often  strives  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  place.  But  he  succeeds  in  building 
up  his  vast  mass  of  materials  into  a  simple 
and  harmonious,  if  nut  a  splendid  edifice. 
The  reader’s  attention  is  not  unduly  called, 
for  the  general  effect,  to  the  consideratkMi  of 
unimportant  details.  The  results  of  profound 
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learning  and  patient  investigation  are  present¬ 
ed  in  an  unpretending  and  intelligible  form : 
there  is  little  controversy  with  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  same  field,  and  no  animosity 
against  them:  and  the  decisions  between 
rival  theories,  and  conflicting  statements,  are 
those  not  only  of  a  mind  not  only  unpreju¬ 
diced,  but  itself  clear  and  sound.  Yet,  most 
of  all,  the  reader  is  enticed  on  by  the  convic¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  but  dawn  upon  him  from 
every  pa^e,  that  he  has  to  do  with  one,  who 
is  not  wnting  for  love  of  lucre  or  reputation, 
but  because  he  is  one  in  spirit  with  the  invi¬ 
sible  Head  of  that  Church  whose  annals  he 
records — who  writes  of  Christianity,  not  as  a 
remarkable  historical  phenomenon,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  will  make  a  good  book — but 
as  God’s  appointed  means  for  bringing  all 
mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  say  some¬ 
thing  of  the  theological  opinions  of  one,  who 
by  his  writings  and  personal  intercourse  has 
exercised  so  wide  and  deep  an  influence  over 
the  present  generation  of  German  theologians. 
The  task  is  by  no  means  easy — nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  profit¬ 
able  result.  We  will  therefore  be  very  brief. 
Neander  occupied  a  middle  position  between 
the  two  contending  schools  of  extreme  Su- 
pematuralists  and  extreme  Rationalists ;  be¬ 
tween  the  school  which  assumes  Scripture, 
as  the  organ  of  Revelation,  to  be  tbe  basis  of 
religion  and  the  criterion  of  Philosophy,  and 
that  which  altogether  subjects  the  Bible  to 
the  abstract  conclusions  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect.  Whether  of  not  he  consciously  strove 
to  occupy  this  position  we  know  not.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  his  life  to  have  to  contend 
alternately  against  the  extremes  on  either 
side  of  him.  At  one  time  he  was  vindicating 
the  liberty  of  Biblical  criticism,  at  another 
defending  it  from  license.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  historic  and  the  philosophic  mind 
are  rarely  conjoined  in  one  person.  The  his¬ 
torian  is  too  dependent  on  the  statements  and 
conclusions  of  others :  too  much  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence,  and  extract  an  average  of 
truth,  to  be  able  to  follow  btddly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning  to  its 
ultimate  consetjuences :  especially  in  a  case 
where  the  adoption  of  such  consequences 
results  in  opposition  to  a  great  majority  of 
thinkers  on  the  same  subject.  No  doubt 
there  are  subjects  in  which  the  “  in  medio 


tutissimus  ibis”  is  justly  applicable  to  the 
disco verj’  of  truth.  But  even  in  those  it  is 
rather  practically  safe,  than  theoretically 
true ;  and  in  the  case  of  Religious  Truth,  above 
all  others,  can  lead  only  to  ill-foimded  prin¬ 
ciples,  vague  statements,  and  hasty  assump¬ 
tions.  Such,  we  say  it  reverently,  have 
seemed  to  us  the  practical  faults  of  Neander ’s 
theological  opinions,  so  far  as  his  somewhat 
cloudy  written  statements  and  evident  disin¬ 
clination  to  converse  on  doctrinal  subjects 
allowed  a  student  or  observer  to  form  a  con¬ 
clusion.  He  recoiled  from  the  orthodoxy 
which  he  himself  disbelieved  ;  yet  recoiled 
equally  from  the  heterodoxy  to  which  his 
own  principles,  logically  carried  out,  would 
inevitably  have  led.  ^mething,  too,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fears  of  a  spiritually- 
minded  and  deeply  religious  man,  lest  in  de¬ 
parting  too  far  from  the  form  of  doctrine  in 
which  he  had  originally  received  Christianity, 
he  should  lose  those  practical  benefits  which 
were  the  blessings  of  his  daily  life.  And  as 
we  do  not  the  less  love  Howard  for  his  nar¬ 
row-minded  Calvinism,  nor  Fletcher  for  his 
enthusiastic  Methodism — so  in  this  case,  too, 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Saint,  because 
he  was  not  Prophet  too. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  Ne¬ 
ander,  like  many  other  German  theologians 
of  eminence,  was  a  layman ;  and  as  such  he 
presented  an  example,  not  altogether  unprof¬ 
itable  to  be  regarded  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  of  one  who  by  no  means  imagined 
that  Theology  may  be  studied  on  the  same 
terms  as  any  other  science,  or  that  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  a  successful  theologian  are  no  more 
than  those  for  a  successful  astronomer.  In 
Germany  there  are  many  who  take  up  The¬ 
ology  ai  a  profession :  in  Germany  and' 
England  there  are  no  few,  who,  profaning  the 
inmost  sanctuary,  make  Religion  a  prafession 
too.  Against  such,  the  whole  life  of  August 
Neander  is  an  accusing  example.  The  saint¬ 
like  purity  of  his  daily  life :  his  consuming 
devotion  to  the  duty  of  Christian  labor ;  the 
quiet  self-denial,  which  was  the  habit  of  his 
soul,  prove  how  sincerely  he  believed  the 
truth  of  his  favorite  motto,  that  it  is  neither 
profoundest  learning,  nor  most  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect,  nor  most  fervid  elomience,  but  “  pectus 
est  quod  facit  theologum’  — the  heart  which 
makes  the  theologian. 
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BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


1  bul  vnrf  fnah  pahlieaUna  of  Jamn.  thoofh  I  half  kaow 
what  ha  h  (oinf;  to  do  with  hli  ladji,  aad  hit  gaotkniaB,  aad  hit 
laadacapa,  aad  hit  aijrtlarjr,  aad  bit  orthodoxy,  aad  hit  cnmiaal 
trial  But  I  am  charmed  with  the  aew  amotomcat  which  ha 
briagt  oat  of  old  materiala.  1  look  oa  him  at  I  look  oa  a  mati- 
eiaa  famoat  for  “  oariationi.''  I  am  patefal  for  hit  Ttia  of 
cbaorfolooaa,  for  hit  tiafolarly  varied  aad  vivid  laadaeapet, 
for  hit  power  of  paiatiaf  women  at  oace  lady-like  aad  loving  (a 
ran  taleat.)  for  hit  makiay  loveit  to  mauh,  at  once  beantifni 
aad  well  bred,  aad  for  the  tolace  which  all  thit  hat  aflunled  me. 
tomatimet  over  and  over  aftin,  in  illnem  aad  in  coavaletencr, 
whea  I  ie<|aired  laterett  withont  violence,  aad  entertainment  at 
onoa  aairaated  and  mild. — Leigh  UiaU.* 

The  professed,  and  inveterate,  and  insati¬ 
able  novel-reader  is  a  personage  of  a  kind  for 
which  we  entertiun  profound  distaste.  There 
is  something  offensive — shall  we  say  dis¬ 
tressing,  in  the  sight  of  one  who  lives  and 
moves,  and  has  his  or  her  being,  in  the  three 
volumes  post  octavo  of  Colburn,  Bentley,  and 
Newby ;  offensive,  because  it  implies  a  friv¬ 
olous  unreality  and  affected  sentimentalism, 
an  epicureanism  of  luxurious  emotion,  too 
fanciful  to  he  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  and 
distressing,  because  it  indicates  an  insensibility 
to  the  actualities  and  stem  requirements  of 
every-day  life,  and  to  the  awful  functions  of 
every  probationer  for  eternity.  We  have 
little  sympathy  with,  and  but  meagre  toler¬ 
ance  for,  those  beaux  and  belles  whose  sole 
talk  is  of  some  Alonzo  the  brave,  and  fair 
Imogen,  of  tragic  memory,  lately  done  into 
heroics  by  one  of  the  familiars  of  old  ro¬ 
mance  :  and  we  are  tongue-tied  when  fated  to 
encounter  those  devourers  of  the  last  new 
novel,  who  pelt  you  with  questions  upon 
which,  to  their  infinite  disgust,  they  find 
your  understanding  dark  as  Erebus — for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  John  Mills  has  not  outdone 
himself  in  Our  County  ?  whether  Miss  Moles- 
worth’s  Claude  desen  es  a  second  edition  as 
soon  as  Jane  Eyre  f  whether  Mrs.  Marsh 
wrote  as  well  as  edited  Adelaide  Lindsay  ? 
whether  The  Caxtons  deserved  a  continu¬ 
ation  ?  whether  it  is  true  that  an  injunction 
was,  or  was  going  to  be,  granted  against  Alton 
Loche,  et  ccetera,  ei  catted,  usque  ad  nauseam. 


*  Autobiography.  Vd.  iiL 


Such  gossips  are  generally  flighty  beings, 
with  little  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  life,  and  none  of  its  practical 
import,  its  abounding  duties,  its  serious  des¬ 
tination.  Their  tears  over  the  sorrows  of 
May  Fair  spring  from  no  deep  underlying 
fountains.  Their  passionate  interest  in  the 
Belinda  of  to-day  is  extinguished  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  silver-fork  Horatio  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  With  them  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course  if  Mrs.  Gore’s  pen  be 
idle  once  in  a  way,  or  the  “Pelham”  baronet 
miss  his  periodical  avatar,  or  Mrs.  Trollope 
slacken  her  literary  speed.  Their  world  is  a 
new  world,  separated  from  plain,  homely 
terra  firma  by  a  sort  of  transcendental  ocean. 
Their  life  is  a  fictitious  life ;  and,  while  all 
sensibility,  is  yet  wanting  in  health  about  the 
heart. 

Not  that  we  essay  a  crusade  against  novel- 
readmg.*  Having  read  Don  Quixotte’s  ex¬ 
ploit  with  the  windmill,  we  soberly  eschew 
anything  so  adventurous,  so  unremunerative. 
We  have  merely  uttered  a  protest  against 
the  sickly  abuse  of  novel-reading — and  there¬ 
by  bangs  a  tale  in  every  circulating  library. 
And  now  we  annex  our  belief  in  the  import- 


*  To  remove  all  charge  of  one-sidedness,  and  to 
illlustrkte  our  frank  impartiality,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  a  shrewd  writer,  that  a  balance 
of  sentiment  may  be  struck: — “There  is  nothing 
good  comes  from  the  intellect  alone.  All  true  sen¬ 
timent,  all  noble,  all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of 
the  understanding,  but  of  the  mind — or  heart,  if  we 
so  please  to  call  it — which  imagination  raises,  edu¬ 
cates,  and  perfects.  Even  feelings  are  to  be  made 
— are  much  the  result  of  education.  The  wildest 
romances  will,  in  this  respect,  teach  nothing  wron. 
It  is  not  true  that  such  reading  enervates  the  mind  : 
1  firmly  believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  respect 
by  unchaining  it  from  a  lower  and  cowardly  caution. 
It  encourages  action  and  endurance.  W e  have  not 
high  natures  till  we  learn  to  suffer.  I  have  seen 
the  unromantic  drop  like  sheep  under  the  rot  of  their 
calamities,  while  the  romantic  have  been  buoyant, 
and  mastered  them.” — Blaclneood' s  Magasine,  tVto- 
ber,  1848.  f 
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•ooe,  and  frequent  merit,  and  real  osefulness 
of  this  department  in  literature,  when  super¬ 
intended  by  geniu.H  and  virtue.  Novels  will 
be  written  ;  written,  will  be  published  ;  and, 
published,  will  be  read,  whether  critics  and 
censors  will  or  nill,  smile  or  frown.  A  whole 
legion  of  Hannah  Mores,  each  with  a  Caeleb$ 
in  one  hand  and  an  extinguisher  in  the  other, 
would  avail  nought  to  warn  again.st  the 
perusal  or  to  put  out  the  shining  light  of  such 
writers  as  Mrs.  Oaskill  and  the  author  of 
Shirley.  There  is  a  demand  for  fiction,  and, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  more  than  cor¬ 
responding  supply.  With  vast  heaps  of  irre¬ 
deemable  trash,  there  also  appear  at  inter- 
^'als  works  of  surpa-ssing  worth,  which  are 
calculated  to  etfect  extensive  and  permanent 
good,  and,  as  we  submit,  do  so.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  Godwin,  him.self  a  novelist  of  no  mean 
repute,  held  that  fictitious  history,  when  it 
is  the  work  of  a  competent  hand,  is  more 
to  be  depended  up<m,  and  comprises  more  of 
the  science  of  man,  than  whatever  can  be 
exhibited  by  the  historian.  Christopher 
North*  compares  novel-writing  to  what  has 
been  stud  of  the  Italian  language,  viz.,  that 
there  is  none  of  which  a  passable  command 
may  be  obtained  so  easily,  and  none  in  which 
real  mastery  asks  more  unwearied  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  expresses  his  doubts  whether 
even  the  drama  demands,  on  the  whole,  either 
greater  natural  talents,  or  more  deliberate 
study  of  the  world,  or  more  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  principles  of  art,  than  this 
form  of  composition.  The  poet  Gray,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews,  maintains, 
in  a  letter  to  West,  that,  however  “  the 
exaltedness  of  some  minds,  (or  rather  as  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  their  insipidity  and  want 
of  feeling  or  observation)  may  make  them  in¬ 
sensible  to  these  light  things,  (I  mean  such 
as  characterize  and  paint  nature,)  yet  surely 
they  are  weighty,  and  much  more  useful 
than  your  grave  discourses  upon  the  mind, 
the  passions,  and  what  not.”f  Nor  will  we 
add  more  than  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  reading  of  good  novels  has  recently  been 
defended  by  SheriflF  Alison,  the  well-known 


*  Koetes  Ambrosiana,  No.  IviiL 
f  Grays  Works  ed.  ISSl,  p.  2‘24.  In  the  sante 
letter  occurs  the  celebrated  utterance—"  Be  mine 
to  read  eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and 
Crebillon.”  In  kindred  vein  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
exclaims — “  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed  is 
just  as  valuable  to  me  as  a  hero  of  history  that  ex¬ 
isted  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and,  if  I  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  such  an  insensibility  to  the  common  ties  of 
human  nature,  1  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack  for  half 
the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle." — The  Skstek- 
book.  1 


historian  and  politician,  a  man  of  weight  in 
such  a  question  ;  and  by  perhaps  the  most 
scholarly  and  enlighten^  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  of  8t. 
David's. 

Holding,  therefore,  that  the  attempts  of 
those  who  would  suppress  all  fiction  because 
some  fiction  is  bad,  are  futile  and  unreason¬ 
able,  and  that  fiction  is  in  fact  the  legitimate 
and  natural  expression  of  one  feature  of  our 
constitution — let  us  turn  to  the  works  of  an 
author  who  has  probably  written  far  more, 
and,  on  the  whole,  been  as  largely  read  as 
any  of  his  craft — Mr.  James,  to  wit,  “  the 
accomplished  author  of  Richelieu,”  as  Lock¬ 
hart  calls  him.  What  Alexander  Dumas  is 
in  fertile  industry  to  the  Parisians,  this  too 
prolific  novelist  is  too  ourselves.  Mr.  James 
is  proverbial  in  this  respect.  As  far  as  an 
interminable  succession  of  flowing  quills  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  a  featherless  biped. 

Of  course  this  injures  his  power.  What 
he  gains  in  extent,  he  loses  in  depth.  With 
so  broad  and  enlarging  a  superficies,  the  gold 
must  be  very  thin  indeed — in  fact,  light 
trembling  letd.  Like  the  man  in  Horace, 
compose  he  will  and  must : — 

Ne  longiim  faciam  :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectns 

Exspectat,  sen  mors  atris  circumvolat  alia ; 

Dives,  inops;  Roms  seu  sora  ita  jusserit,  cxul; 

Quisquis  erit  vitm,  scribam,  color.* 

Happily,  his  readers  continue  to  a.sk  for 
more,  and  cheer  him  on  in  his  steeple-chase 
against  time.  He  has  the  knack  of  devising 
an  ingenious  plot,  and  of  developing  it  by  a 
variety  of  closely  grouped  and  frequently 
effective  incidents ;  describing  all  in  that 
fluent  way  which  is  sure  to  please  the  mass 
of  ordinary  readers.  People  of  an  indolent 
turn  of  mind,  averse  to  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  unused  to  meditate  upon  fruitful 
germs  of  reflection,  are  delighted  with  an 
author  so  free  from  intellectual  bathos,  and 
pregnant  hints,  and  earnest  suggestions,  and 
mystic  speculations,  as  Mr.  James.  When 
once  they  come  to  relish  the  philosophy  of 
Wilhelm  Mexster,  or  even  The  Caxtons,  they 
begin  to  lose  patience  with  the  prolixity  and 
common-places  of  their  old  favorite. 

Now,  inasmuch,  as  the  vast  majority  of 
readers,  taken  at  any  one  time,  is  composed 
of  persons  who  expend  little  thought  on  what 
they  read,  but  who  do  read  notwithstanding, 
and  that  on  a  large  scale,  too,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  works  so  unexceptionable 
in  moral  tone  as  those  of  Mr.  James,  should 
be  popular  among  them.  On  account  of  this 

*  Satires,  L 
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eminent  characteristic,  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  the  extraordinary  circulation  at  present 
obtained  by  his  tales  in  the  shape  of  Shilling 
Volumes ;  because  such  a  ready  means  of 
securing  Darnlty,  and  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Oowrie,  must  needs  tend  to  abate  the  sale 
of  cheap  rubbish  and  penny  puerilities. 
However  deficient  Mr.  James  may  be  in  the 
loftier  qualities  which  adorn  the  first-rate 
novelist,  he  is  pure  in  doctrine,  an  upholder 
of  what  is  virtuous  and  honorable,  chaste  and 
refined,  generous  and  sound-hearted.  On 
this  ground  his  labors  are  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptiition. 

Had  he,  however,  written  a  tithe  only  of 
the  actual  sum  total  of  his  productions,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  occupy  a 
far  higher  station  than  he  does  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters.  His  cacdethes  scribendi  sadly 
dims  the  “  greenery”  of  his  laurels.  Tenet 
insanabile  mullos  scribendi  cacdethes,  was  the 
complaint  in  Juvenal’s  time,  and  is  a  legitimate 
one  still.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  James 
is  in  peril  of  being  convicted  of  uniform 
mediocrity — the  not  unfrequent  penalty  of 
exuberant  authorship.  Writing  at  full  speed, 
or  employing  an  amanuensis,  he  is  too  hur¬ 
ried  to  do  himself  justice.  His  facility  of 
composition  is  fatal  to  him.  There  are 
glimpses  in  his  writings  of  power  which  has 
not  been  allowed  due  developement,  because 
not  put  within  becoming  restraint.  The  tree 
is  allowed  to  lose  vigor  and  vitality  in  feeding 
superflous  and  straggling  branches,  which 
should  have  been  pruned  and  kept  within 
bounds.  We  rarely  find  in  Mr.  James  the 
concentrated  energy  and  commanding  po¬ 
tency  of  spell  which  charms  us  in  other 
weavers  of  fiction,  and  which  ought  to  be  met 
with  in  him  also.  Where  is  the  genial, 
natural,  racy  description  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
the  masterly  scene- painting  of  Fenimore 
Cooper  (though  he,  too,  ha.s  written  far  more 
than  will  live ;)  the  graceful  ease  and  bon- 
hornmie  of  N^'ashington  lining;  the  literal 
fidelty  of  poor  John  Galt;  the  miniature 
philosophy,  sparkling  and  epigrammatic,  of 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  the  finished  irony  and 
acute  obser\’ation  of  'I'hackeray ;  the  graphic 
skill  and  grand  talent  pour  tire  of  Hickens; 
the  joyous  and  infectious  humor  of  Marryat 
and  Lever ;  the  dramatic  emotion  of  Mrs. 
Marsh ;  or  the  startling  energ>'  and  vivid 
reahty  of  Currer  Bell  ?  InsteM  of  these,  we 
have  in  Mr.  James  a  lavish  expenditure  of  in¬ 
ventive  common-place.  Instead  of  an  island- 
studded  ocean,  we  have  something  approxi¬ 
mating  to  a  Dead  Sea.  True,  he  is  often 
lively  and  excitable  enough,  and  never  at  a 


loss  for  counterplot  to  enhance  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  interest  of  his  mmn-plot ;  but  the 
excitement  is  not  of  that  riveting  kind  which 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  of  genius  are  able 
to  create — it  leaves  us  conscious  of  the  fic¬ 
tion,  conscious  of  the  narrator  at  his  desk, 
saying  to  him.self.  Now  must  I  go  ahead,  and 
produce  an  e^ert.  The  round^  periods,  the 
elaborate  rhythm,  the  carefully  sustained 
rhetoric,  of  his  speakers,  when  they  are  in 
that  extremity  and  excess  of  agitation  which 
of  all  things  discards  the  rhetorical  or  artifi¬ 
cial,  border  on  the  ludicrous.  Great  emo¬ 
tions  are  broken  and  rugged  in  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  they  do  not  strut  to  and  fro  in  borrowed 
finery,  nor  vent  themselves  in  unexceptit)nable 
metre.  When  grief  has  the  time  and  the 
self-possession  to  put  its  w  ailings  into  music¬ 
ally-accentuated  prose,  and  to  adorn  its  nicely- 
balanced  sentences  with  antitheses  almost  as 
neatly  turned  as  those  of  Pope,  one  is  forced 
to  a  peremptory  skepticism  touching  the 
genuineness,  or  at  least  the  depth  of  its  power. 

Again ;  a  prominent  deficiency  in  our  au¬ 
thor  is  that  of  humor.  With  all  the  liking 
for  him  so  cordially  and  characteristically 
advertised  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  that  gentle¬ 
man  would  find  it  hard  to  give  him  a  niche 
in  Wit  and  Humor,  whatever  he  might  be 
able  to  do  for  him  in  Imagination  atvd  Fancy. 
The  occasional  attempts  at  a  joke  perpetrate 
by  some  of  the  novelist’s  thousand-and-one 
creations,  are  feeble  as  an  octogenarian’s 
laughter.  In  portraying  good-tempered 
folks,  cheerful,  pleasantly  hx^uacious,  and  so 
on,  Mr.  James  is  an  adept ;  but  when  he 
proposes  to  go  8{)orting  writh  them,  and  mak¬ 
ing  game  of  or  by  them,  he  forgets  to  take 
out  a  license.  Few  surpass  him  in  etching  a 
high-bred  gentleman.  He  is  happy  also  in  fe¬ 
male  portraiture— delicate,  chivalrous,  ardent 
in  his  demeanor  then.  But  to  make  them  writty 
as  well  as  genteel,  to  invent  for  their  u.se 
smart  sayings  and  piquant  repartees,  or  to 
endow  them  with  that  humor  for  which 
English  novelists  as  a  cla.ss  are  justly  renowm- 
ed — this  is,  or  seems  to  be,  beyond  his  cir¬ 
cle.  To  be  candid,  we  shrink  with  appre¬ 
hension  when  we  see  him  launching  out  on 
the  “  British  Channel”  in  question — knowing 
tll^  rough  pas.sage  he  is  likely  to  make  of  H, 
and  feel  a  little  squeamish  ourselves  in  the 
sj’mpathy  of  anticipation. 

Even  the  laxiest  of  his  readers  must  have 
observed,  furthermore,  his  propensity  to— to 
— shall  we  say  it  ? — twaddle.  His  circum¬ 
locutions  are  often  tedious  beyond  measure  ; 
his  continuous  prosing,  and  addicUon  to  long 
apophtegms  and  “  sentiments,”  his  manoeu- 
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vres  to  tell  a  plain  thing  in  a  roundabout 
way,  his  grave,  vapid  moralizings  carried  on 
for  pages  together,  would  tax  the  amiability 
of  Griselda  herself,  not  to  speak  of  frail  and 
choleric  mortals  accustomed  to  the  pithy 
vigor  of  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle’s  condensed 
word-painting,  and  Macaulay’s  matter-full 
brilliance.  Oh,  that  Mr.  James  would  some¬ 
times  deign  to  copy  that  model  of  historio¬ 
graphers,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  wearing  out  people’s  patience  and 
his  own  by  verbose,  however  magnificent, 
description  of  a  storm  at  New  York,  bids  the 
reader  fancy  to  himself  the  combat  sung  by 
old  Hesiod,  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans — the 
long  rebellowing  artillery  of  heaven,  stream¬ 
ing  at  the  heads  of  the  gigantic  sons  of  earth 
— in  short,  to  fancy  to  himself  all  that  has 
ever  been  said  or  sung  of  tempest,  storm,  and 
hurricane,  and  save  Knickerbocker  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  describing  it. 

We  trust  that  none  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
mark  will  be  thought  disrespectful  toward 
the  excellent  writer  to  whom  they  refer  Mr. 
James  commands  and  deserves  the  esteem 
and  good  wishes  of  his  countiymen  ;  and  if 
we  have  dwelt  rather  on  blemishes  than 
merits  in  his  compositions,  it  is  not  from  hick 
of  reasons  for  jMinegyric,  but  because  his  or¬ 
dinary  readers  are  generalljr  alive  to  his 
worth,  and  some  of  them  a  little  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  in  their  eulogies. 

Space  will  permit  no  more  than  pa-ssing 
allusion  to  some  of  the  multitudinous  works 
due  to  his  extraordinary  spirit  of  diligence. 
His  first  novel,  and  perhaps  his  best,  was 
Richelieu,  pubiishi-d  twenty  years  since ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  Professor  Wilson  said  at  the 
time,  “  Richelieu  is  one  of  the  most  spirited, 
amusing  and  interesting  romances  I  ever 
read ;  characters  well  drawn,  incklents  well 
managed — story  gradually  progressive — ca¬ 
tastrophe  at  once  natuml  and  unexpected — 
moral  good,  but  not  goody — and  the  whole 
felt,  in  every  chapter,  to  be  the  work  of  a 
gentleman.” 

Next  came  Damley,  another  successful  his¬ 
torical  romance,  an  attractive  theme,  treated 
con  amore,  and  speedily  followed  by  Dt 
L'  Orme,  and  Philip  Aug^iatus,  both  of  which 
manifest  his  remarkable  faculty  of  inventing 
and  accumulating  details  and  incidents,  “  and 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  cu.stoms  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  with  astounding  alacrity.”  Between 
1830  and  1835  he  productxl  Henry  Matter- 
ton,  the  bustling  Revolt  of  Ghent,  (or  Mary 
of  Burgundy'),  «/oAn  Martton  Hall,  The  Gipey, 
and  One  in  a  Thoutand.  In  the  last  occurs 
some  of  his  most  forcible  writing ;  the  hero¬ 


ine,  Beatrice,  is  boldly,  perhaps  extravagantly, 
drawn,  but  with  a  charm  derivable  from  feli¬ 
citous  originality  of  treatment ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  precision  of  the  narrative  justi¬ 
fies  the  observation  of  an  indulgent  critic, 
that  one  of  Mr.  James’s  court  romances  is  a 
book  of  brave  sights  and  heraldic  magnifi¬ 
cence — “  it  is  the  next  thing  to  moving  at  our 
leisure  through  some  superb  and  august  pro¬ 
cession.”  During  the  next  ten  years  the 
same  indefatigable  brain,  wrought  out  the 
romances — Attila,  another  historical  tale, 
less  popular  than  most  of  its  brotherhood, 
for  the  days  of  chivalry,  which  Mr.  James 
best  loves  to  depict,  had  not  dawned  when 
the  “  last  of  the  Huns”  pounced  on  Italy,  like 
an  eagle  on  a  dove-cote — The  Huguenots,  a 
companion  picture  to  “  One  in  a  Thousand 
The  Robber,  which  includes  several  touching 
scenes,  especially  the  death  of  sweet  Mona 
Gray  ;  Henry  of  Guise  ;  A  Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School;  Charles  Tyrrel ;  The  Man- 
at-arms ;  The  King's  Highway ;  Corse  de 
Ijton ;  Jaquerie ;  The  Ancient  Regime ; 
Morley  Kmstein ;  Forest  Days ;  Eva  St. 
Clair :  The  False  Heir  ;  Arabella  Stuart  ; 
Rtrse  D'Alhret ;  Agincourt ;  The  Smuggler  ; 
and  Arrah  Heil.  Between  that  and  the 
present  time  the  same  buoyant  perseverance 
has  given  to  the  world  a  fresh  cluster  of  tales, 
betokening  little  if  any  diminution  of  gusto 
in  the  tale-teller,  though,  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  literarj-  economy,  he  should 
have  written  himself  dry  years  before  this. 
That  he  was  fresh-hearted  and  venturesome 
as  ever,  was  proved  in  the  rapid  production 
of  The  Stepmother  ;  Heidelberg  ;  Russell  ; 
Margaret  Graham  ;  The  Convict ;  The  Cat¬ 
tle  of  Ehrmstein  ;  The  Forgery  ;  The  Wood¬ 
man  ;  Dark  Scenes  of  History ;  T he  Old 
Oak  Chest.  Well,  any  symptoms  of  land, 
ho?  Dear,  dear!  we  have  forgotten  to 
enumerate  Beauchamp  ;  item.  The  Brigand  ; 
item,  Gowrie  ;  item,  we  know  not  how  many 
besides.  'IKen  again  no  mention  has  been 
made  oS  certain  shorter  effusions,  juvenile 
and  otherwise,  such  as  Camnraltaman,  and 
The  Last  of  the  Fairies,  and  The  Fight  of  the 
Fiddlers.  Nor  have  we  alluded  to  his  per¬ 
formances  in  the  sober  line  of  history,  of 
which  he  really  seems  a  careful  and  ob^-rv- 
ing  student,  witness  his  histories  of  Charle¬ 
magne  ;  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  of 
Richard  Caeur  de  Leon;  of  Louis  XIV. 

Had  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  been  alive, 
what  a  tip-top  place  in  his  good  books  would 
Mr.  James  have  secured,  if  it  be  true  that  his 
lordship  was  so  inveterate  a  reader  of  novels 
that  he  would  devour  them  wholesale  after 
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the  labors  of  the  day,  till  the  wax-lights  gut¬ 
tered  without  his  knowbg  it.*  Fast  as  the 
learned  judge  could  read,  would  the  railroad ' 
novelist  write,  and  seldom  incur  rebuke  for 
contempt  of  court  by  failing  to  be  prompt 
with  a  new  supply.  One  might  almost  guar¬ 
anty  that  the  judge  would  be  tired  out  be¬ 
fore  the  novelist,  and  positively  get  as  en¬ 
tangled  with  an  accumulation  of  arrears  as 
was  the  Chancellorship  when  Lord  Elden 
vacated  the  woolsack.  Truly  has  it  been  said 

*  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  ia  the  authority  for  this  tradi' 
tion.  The  author  of  Itimini  gay  ly  confesses  of  him- 
tel/:  “Ihave  continued  to  be  such  a  glutton  of 
novels,  that,  except  where  they  repel  me  in  the 
outset  with  excessive  wordiness,  I  can  read  their 
three- volume  enormities  to  this  day  without  skip¬ 
ping  a  syllable ;  though  I  guess  pretty  nearly  ail 

that  is  going  to  happen . I  think  the  authors 

wonderfully  clever  people,  particularly  those  who 
write  most ;  and  I  should  like  the  most  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  their  critics  to  try  their  hand  at  anything  half 
as  engaging.” 


[Jan., 

that  Mr.  James  appears  to  have  exhausted 
every  ima^nable  situation,  and  to  have  de- 
scril^d  every  article  of  attire  on  record : — 
“  what  he  must  have  passed  through — what 
triumphs  he  must  have  enjoyed — what  exi¬ 
gencies  he  must  have  experienced — what  love 
he  must  have  suffered — what  a  grand  ward¬ 
robe  his  brmn  must  be!”  One  can  only 
lament,  while  expressing  gratitude  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  as  well  as  amuse  us,  that 
he  should  not  have  given  himself  more  time 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  stories,  and  have 
girded  up  his  loins  for  some  achievement 
notable  for  other  qualities  than  that  of  get¬ 
ting  over  the  ground  fast,  and  outdistancing 
all  his  competitors.  As  it  is,  we  fear  he 
belongs  to  the  category  of  those  writers  of 
transient  popularity,  to  whom  Pope’s  line 
applies ; — 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 


From  Cfaatnbon'i  Edinbnrgh  Jonmal. 
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A  GEACKFCL  ivy,  fair  and  young. 

Around  a  dear  old  ruin  twined. 

And  closer  still  it  crept  and  clung 
When  o’er  it  swept  the  angry  wind. 

And  for  a  time  the  ruin  old 

Looked  fresh  in  vest  so  soft  and  sheen, 
Bnt  oh,  the  heart  of  stone  is  cold. 

So,  haply,  felt  that  ivy  green. 

Yet  drooped  it  not  I  With  love  unchilled. 
Round  every  comer  queer  ’twould  cling. 
And  sportive  twine  as  fancy  willed — 

The  living,  loving,  wayward  thing ! 

Sad  sighed  the  wind  one  wintry  eve 
All  mournful  round  the  tottering  pile. 
Some  gentle  spirit  seemed  to  grieve 
O’er  love  that  e’en  at  death  could  smile. 


But  all  unheeded  passed  that  sigh, 

And  all  unmarked  that  boding  voice — 
The  ivy  true,  as  fate  drew  nigh. 

But  fonder  clasped  its  hapless  choice. 

While,  sadder  as  the  sad  wind  sighed. 

An  answering  cadence  rose  and  fell. 
Deep  echoing  through  each  portal  wide 
The  dear  old  ruin’s  funeral  knell. 

Then  reeled  and  sank  each  lofty  tower 
That  lung  erect  in  stately  pride 
Had  mucked  the  ragii^  tempest’s  power. 
And  time’s  destroying  hand  defied. 

Now,  buried  'neath  the  mouldering  heap. 
The  poor  fond  ivy  whelmed  lies — 

Be  such  my  lot  1  1  would  not  weep. 

But  die  when  all  I  cherish  dies. 
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LIFE  AND*  MAXIMS  OF  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

BY  FREDERICK  LAWRENCE. 

Ths  Ma.Tims  of  La  Rochefoucauld  have  I  events  of  his  life  give  an  additional  interest 


been  long  regarded  as  the  most  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  malicious  truths..Qf  pointed,  search¬ 
ing,  and  sarcastic  sayings,  with*  which  the 
world  has  been  favored.  Highly  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man,  the  nation,  and  the  period, 
they  will  always  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  view  which  they  present  of  human 
motives  and  dispositions,  and  the  worldly 
philosophy  which  they  inculcate.  Those 
who  adopt  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature, 
and  who  make  it  a  rule  to  believe  the  worst 
of  every  one,  delight  to  range  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Men  of  the  world,  or  rather  worldly-minded 
men  of  the  meaner  sort,  have  at  all  times 
referred  to  his  Maxims  as  the  perfection  of 
wisdom :  and  they  do,  in  fact,  display  (how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  some  of  their  leading  principles)  a  vast 
amount  of  shrewd  common  sense,  real  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  subtle  insight  into  the  ordinary 
springs  of  human  action. 

It  IS  interesting  to  obseive  how  much  the 
spirit  of  these  maxims  has  been  adopted  by 
subsequent  writers  of  the  same  school ;  how 
often  they  have  been  appropriated, — \Lsed  and 
misused, — by  authors  of  a  misanthropical  or 
skeptical  turn ;  and  how  many  of  them  have 
passed  into  proverbs,  and  become  stock 
sajrings  and  recognised  truisms.  Our  readers 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  with  a  few 
examples  of  this;  and  the  publication  of  a 
new  translation,  illustrated  with  some  very 
entertaining  notes,  in  which  many  curious  co¬ 
incidences  in  thought  and  expression  are 
pointed  out  from  other  writers,  affords  us 
le^timate  pretext  for  enlarging  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.* 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  commence 
with  a  short  biography  of  the  author:  for  the 

*  “  Moral  ReflecUona,  Sentences,  and  Maxims,  of 
Francis,  Due  de  la  Rocbefoucald,  newly  translated 
from  tM  French,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.” 
lindon:  Longman.  1860.  12ma 


to,  as  they  unquestionably  colored,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  pen.  We  shall  endeavor  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  unnecessary  details, 
although  from  the  position  which  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  occupied,  and  the  part  he  played,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  repeatedly  to  the 
historical  events  of  the  period. 

Francis,  Prince  of  Marsillac,  Baron  de 
Verteuil,  and  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld — for 
these  were  the  titles  he  derived  by  descent 
from  a  distinguished  race — was  bom  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1613.  The  age  in  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  live,  was  well  calculated  to 
develop  his  singular  talents,  and  was  full  of 
striking  and  stirring  events,  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  no  inconsiderable  actor.  "  His 
youth,”  observes  a  French  writer,  “was 

fiassed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
lichelieu,  his  riper  years  under  the  regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  his  old  age  under 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Louis  XIV.  Each 
of  these  three  epochs  left  its  influence  on  his 
mind,  and  gave  a  different  direction  to  his 
life.  His  education  had  been  neglected,  but 
he  was  one  of  those  spirits  who  owe  more  to 
the  world  than  to  the  schools,  and  whose 
minds  are  better  formed  by  intercourse  with 
mankind  than  by  books.”* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  La  Rochefoucauld 
commenced  the  career  of  arms  in  Italy.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  introduced  at  the  French 
court,  and  received  with  due  distinction  as  a 
c^et  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  then  in  the  height  of 
his  power.  Louis  XIII.  nominally  reigned, 
but  the  Cardinal  governed;  though  a  sharp 
but  unequal  contest  for  supremacy  was  kept 
up  between  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  reg¬ 
nant,  and  the  subtle  churchman.  The  elder 
La  Rochefoucald  had  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Anne  of  Austria,  but  on  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  the 

*  '‘Encyclop^die  des  Qens  du  Monde.”  Faria, 
1342. 
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queen’s  favorite,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  doings  of  La  Rochefoucauld  during  the 
withdrew  from  court.  The  author  of  the  “go^  times  of  the  regency.”  It  is  certain, 

“  Maxims”  was  thus  early  initiated  in  politi-  however,  that  he  was  engaged  in  political 
cal  intrigues,  and  the  lessons  he  learned  when  intrigues,  and  was  constantly  plotting  against 
in  opposititon  to  Richelieu  were  not  lost  the  power  of  the  regent.  But  the  languid 
upon  his  after  life.  interest  excited  by  the  disputes  of  courtiers. 

On  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  in  1042,  the  and  contests  for  royal  favor,  was  soon  to  be 
Prince  de  Marsillac  (as  La  Rochefoucauld  superseded  by  the  more  alarming  incidents 
was  then  called)  made  his  reappearance  at  of  civil  war.  La  Rochefoucauld  had  reached 
court,  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  a  new  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  well  known  among 
order  of  things  established,  as  soon  as  the  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age,  when  the  cor- 
powerful  minister  had  ceased  to  breathe,  ruption  of  manners,  the  extravagance  of  the 
But  here  he  was  disappointed;  for  to  his  court,  and  other  concurring  circumstances, 
great  surprise  he  found  the  court  as  submis-  precipitated  a  struggle  in  which  he  was  des- 
sive  to  the  will  of  the  wonderful  man  who  had  lined  to  take  an  active  part,  and  which,  from 
presided  for  so  many  years  over  the  destinies  its  many  ludicrous  as  well  as  serious  features, 
of  his  countr}',  after  his  death  as  during  lus  forms  a  curious  and  characteristic  passage  in 
life.  “His  relations  and  dependents  continu-  French  history. 

ed  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  they  had  Tlie  contest  to  which  we  allude  is  the  war 
gained  through  him :  and  by  a  turn  of  fortune,  of  the  Fronde,  the  origin  of  which  was  the 
of  which  there  are  few  examples,  the  King,  opposition  offered  to  the  court  and  to  the 
who  hated  him,  and  who  had  desired  his  fall,  policy  of  Mazurin  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
was  obliged  not  only  to  conceal  his  senti-  Through  the  lavish  extravagance  of  royalty, 
ments,  but  even  to  authorize  the  disposition  the  national  finances  were  in  a  most  disor- 
made  by  the  Cardinal  in  his  will  of  the  prin-  dered  state,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
cipal  employments  and  most  important  places  court  to  recruit  an  exhausted  treasury  had 
in  the  kingdom.”*  But  the  life  of  Louis  occasioned  universal  discontent.  Supported 

XIII.  hung  upon  a  thread,  and  it  was  confi-  by  the  Parisian  populace,  the  parliament 

dently  whispered  abroad,  and  most  anxiously  commenced  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
expected  by  disappointed  courtiers,  that  im-  demands  of  the  queen  and  her  minister, 
portant  changes  were  at  hand.  'fhe  party  of  the  parliament  was  called  the 

The  king  died,  and  Anne  of  Austria  be-  Fronde,  and  all  who  supported  it  Frondeur$. 
came  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  At  first  there  was  little  thought  of  fighting ; 

XIV.  All  who  had  been  excluded  from  but  the  court  having  arrested  three  popular 
favor  by  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  members  of  their  parliament,  the  inhabitants 
queen  during  her  struggle  with  Richelieu,  of  Paris  rose  in  revolt.  Then  came  the  Day 
had  now  g(^  cause  to  expect  that  their  of  the  Barricades,  and  the  coiut  was  corn- 
services  would  meet  with  acknowledgment  pelled  to  yield.  Barricades  in  the  streets  of 
and  reward.  But  Mazarin  (who  had  sue-  Paris!  The  words  have  a  familiar  sound, 
ceeded  Richelieu,  and  who  had  adopted  the  and  the  reader  can  scarcely  help  reflecting 
policy,  and  followed,  as  closely  as  his  nar-  before  he  passes  on,  how  often  barricades 
rower  capacity  permitted,  in  the  footsteps  of  have  been  erected  and  blood  has  been  shed 
his  predecessor,)  had  artfully  managed,  before  there,  during  the  past  half  century ! 

the  king’s  demise,  to  ingratiate  him.self  with  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  history 
the  queen,  and  having  gradually  won  her  of  the  intrigues  of  the  period,  it  will  be  suffi- 
confidence,  and  induced  her  to  appreciate  his  cient  to  state  that  the  Frondeurs  were  not 
serviceable  talents,  his  influence  became  pa-  without  distinguished  partisans.  The  Prince 
rameunt  under  the  regency.  Thus,  to  the  of  Conti,  younger  brother  of  the  great  Conde, 
surprise  of  all,  and  the  disappointment  of  and  his  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville, 
many,  the  aspect  of  the  court  remained  un-  had  been  gained  over  by  the  famous  Cardi- 
changed.  Every  day  the  queen  showed  more  nal  de  Retz,  who  regarded  these  intestine 
indifference  to  the  friends  of  her  ill-fortune,  troubles  as  a  fine  field  for  his  intrigues  And 
among  whom  was  La  Rochefoucauld,  upon  ambition.  La  Rochefoucauld  had  long  in- 
whose  observant  spirit  this  first  lesson  on  the  dulged  a  tender  pawion  for  the  Duchess  de 
ingratitude  of  courts  was  not  thrown  away.  Longueville,  and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore 
Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  that  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

- Fronde,  as  soon  as  her  adhesion  to  it  was 

*  “Memoirs  dfl  la  Regence  d’Anne  d’Antricbe  Indeed,  according  to  his  own  ac- 

par  La  Rochefoucauld.”  count,  he  was  principally  instrumental  in 
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winning  her  over  to  the  cause ;  for  the  duch¬ 
ess  had  a  womanly  abhorrence  of  politics, 
and  it  may  be  only  tolerated  them  for  the 
sake  of  her  lover.  It  was  one  of  the  strange 
features  of  the  period,  that  gallantly  was 
mixed  up  with  the  gravest  interests  and  most 
important  pursuits :  and  we  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  surprised  that  the  Duchess  de  Lon- 
gueville,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  parlia¬ 
ment  or  the  quarrel  in  which  it  was  engaged, 
should  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
this  memorable  struggle.  Giving  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  credit  for  possessing  some  influence 
with  this  capricious  lady,  remembering  be¬ 
sides  his  ancient  name  and  lineage, — that  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  uncommon  parts,  of 
distinguished  courage,  and  well  versed  in 
state  intrigues, — it  will  be  ready  imagined 
that  he  was  a  most  important  and  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Fronde. 

The  state  of  Paris  and  the  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  tumults  and  disorder,  alarmtHl  the 
regent,  and  she  fled  from  Paris,  with  the 
young  king.  La  Rochefoucauld  and  the 
Prince  of  Conti  withdrew  with  the  court ;  but 
their  apparent  desertion  was  only  to  serve 
their  personsil  interests.  At  some  risk,  they 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  returning  to  the 
metropolis,  and  the  Duchesses  de  Bouillon 
and  Longueville  successfully  appealed  to  the 
populace  in  their  favor.  Condo  had  now 
blockiuled  the  city  ;  and  a  ludicrous  sort  of 
warfare  ensued,  ^e  citizens  turned  out  to 
encounter  the  royal  troops,  and  then  ran 
away  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner.  Fight¬ 
ing  became  a  jest ;  the  people  of  Paris  were 
ammsed  with  songs  and  epigrams ;  and  the 
most  intolerable  licentiousness  prevailed. 
Upon  one  occasion  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
commanding  a  detachment  of  soldiers  who 
were  escorting  some  provisions  into  the  city. 
They  were  attacked,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  their  leader,  instantly  fled.  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  however,  maintained  his  ground  for 
some  time,  till  he  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  a  horse  killed  under  him. 

At  length  peace  was  restored  for  a  season  ; 
the  court  came  back  to  Paris ;  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  Conde  and  his  brother, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Longuerille  sepjirated  themselves 
from  the  Fronde.  Open  warfare  was  now 
succeeded  by  secret  intrigue.  By  a  piece  of 
royal  treachery,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  his 
brother,  and  the  Duke  de  Longueville  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned;  and  the  presence 
of  the  Duchess  de  Longuerille  was  immedi¬ 
ately  orde^^  at  court.  La  Rochefoucauld 
dissuaded  her  from  obeying  the  mandate; 


and  shortly  afterwards  repaired  with  her  to 
Nwmandy,  where  they  endeavored  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  was  not 
successful,  but  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  himself  soon  took  the 
field  with  a  considerable  force.  Hostilities 
were  now  recommenced  upon  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale :  but  it  would  be  tedious  as  well 
as  unprofitable  to  recount  all  the  incidents  of 
a  struggle  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  particuliu*  principle  was  involved,  or 
what  were  the  difinite  motives  of  the  leading 
combatants.  We  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
period  for  the  details  of  a  war,  which,  to 
quote  a  French  writer,  “would  have  been 
only  ridiculous  if  the  great  names  of  Conde 
and  Turenne  had  not  figured  in  it;  where 
consolation  under  defeat  was  found  in  an  ep¬ 
igram,  and  love  formed  and  destroyed  cabals ; 
where  a  marshal  restored  a  town  a  la  btlle 
dea  belles ;  where  men  changed  their  party 
as  women  changed  their  lovers ;  a  war,  in 
fine,  of  which  the  great  Condo  said  that  its 
history  could  only  be  properly  written  in  bur¬ 
lesque  verses.”* 

To  the  most  superficial  observer  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  French  nobility  and  gentry  were 
at  this  period  unprincipled  and  corrupt  to  the 
last  degree.  The  war  of  the  Fonde  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  reckless  ambition  and  wicked 
frivolity  which  were  their  principal  charac¬ 
teristics.  A  low  and  sordid  selfishness  was 
recognized  as  the  mainspring  of  every  action. 
A  leader  was  followed,  or  a  party  espoused, 
as  intert'st  or  the  idlest  passion  prompted  ; 
to  patriotism  or  any  heroic  or  exalted  motive 
there  was  no  pretence.  In  this  utter  wreck 
of  human  virtue  we  look  round  in  vjiin  for 
some  character  rising  superior  to  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  affording  to  a  degenerate  age  an 
example  of  moral  purity  and  dignified  de¬ 
meanor.  As  for  La  Rochefoucauld,  without 
ascribing  to  him  any  very  exalted  qualifica¬ 
tions,  we  think  he  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
a  favorable  specimen  of  bis  class ;  and,  judged 
by  its  standard  of  excellence,  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman.  If  he  was  vain,  ambi¬ 
tious,  selfish,  and  worldly-minded,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  possessed  these  qualities 
in  common  with  all  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
age ;  but  it  is  also  beyond  question  that  his 
reputation  for  personal  courage  stood  high, 
that  his  nnmners  were  frank  and  agreeable, 
and  that  his  commanding  intellect  raised  him 
immeasurably  above  the  mass  of  beings  who 
relied  entirely  on  the  prestige  of  name  and 
lineage  for  the  influence  they  enjoyed.  The 
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openness  of  demeanor  for  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of 
Franchise,  by  which  it  was  insinuated  that  his 
frankness  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  others  and  throwing  them  off  their 
guard.  This  imputation  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  unfounded,  for  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  has  said  in  one  of  his  Maxims, 
that  “  The  cleverest  men  affect  all  their  lives 
to  censure  all  artifice,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  use  of  it  themselves  on  some  great  oc¬ 
casion,  and  for  some  great  interest an  idea 
which  Lord  Bacon  has  adopted  and  admira¬ 
bly  illustrated  in  his  Es.say  on  Simulation  and 
Dissimulation ;  “  Certainly  the  cleverest  men 
that  ever  were  have  all  had  an  openness  and 
frankness  of  dealing,  and  namo  of  cerUunty 
and  veracity  ;  but  then  they  were  like  horses 
well  managed,  for  they  could  tell  pa.ssing 
well  when  to  stop  or  turn,  and  at  such  times 
when  they  thought  the  case  required  dis.sim- 
ulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad  of  their 
good  fiiith  and  clearness  of  dealing  rendered 
them  almost  invisible.”  Whilst  we  protest 
against  the  moralitv  of  the  axiom,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  its  subtle  wisdom,  which 
the  genius  of  Bacon  so  fully  appreciated  and 
approved,  and  at  the  same  time  remark,  that 
it  curiously  illustrates  the  character  of  its 
author,  and  shows  how  nicely  he  calculated 
the  effect  of  every  part  of  his  conduct. 

La  Rochefoucauld’s  passion  for  the  Duch¬ 
ess  de  Longueville  was  perhaps  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde;  though  he 
was  undoubtedly  also  actuated  by  a  vague 
ambition  for  distinction,  which,  had  he  lived 
in  other  days,  he  might  possibly  have  direct¬ 
ed  into  a  nobler  channel.  Dazzled  by  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  the  duchess — qualifica¬ 
tions  which,  when  united  in  a  woman  at  that 
period,  rendered  her  all-powerful — he  be¬ 
came  her  devoted  admirer  and  slave,  till  her 
inconstancy  broke  the  tie  that  united  them. 
In  the  days  of  his  warm  attachment,  he  wrote 
under  her  portrmt  two  lines  from  a  then  popu¬ 
lar  tragedy  of  Du  Ryer,  which  he  applied  to 
his  own  case : — 

“  Powr  mariter  son  coeur,  ponr  plaire  k  ses  beaux 
yeux,  J’ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois :  je  I’auraia  faite 
auz  dieux.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  whilst 
fighting  by  the  side  of  Conde,  in  the  sububs 
of  Paris,  against  the  troops  of  Tureraie,  La 
Rochefoucauld  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
eye  by  an  arquebus,  near  tne  gate  of  St.  An¬ 


toine,  and  was  temporarily  deprived  of  sight. 
Some  time  after,  when  smarting  from  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  the  duchess,  he  introduced  this 
incident  in  a  skillful  parody  on  Du  Ryer’s 
lines ; — 

**  Pour  ce  ccenr  inconstant,  qu’enfin  je  connais 

mieux, 

J’ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois  ;  j’en  ai  perdu  les  yeux. 

At  the  close  of  her  life,  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville  withdrew  from  the  gay  world, 
and  became  distinguished  for  her  piety.  To 
such  severe  discipline  did  she  subject  herself, 
that  it  is  said  her  death  was  caused  by  a  pro¬ 
tracted  fast. 

Although  under  Conde  the  cau.se  of  the 
Fronde  triumphed  for  a  time,  the  military 
skill  of  Turenne  and  the  gold  of  Mazarin  were 
ultimately  too  powerful  for  it.  Before  La 
Rochefoucauld  had  recovered  from  his  wound, 
his  party  experienced  a  reverse  of  popular 
favor ;  its  lexers  fell  off,  and  others  were 
only  anxiously  waiting  to  make  terms  for 
themselves.  At  length  the  royal  authority 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and  faction 
was  said  to  be  crushed.  The  bourgeoisie 
rallied  round  the  throne,  and  the  influence  of 
the  nobility  declined.  La  Rochefoucauld  be¬ 
held  the  ascendancy  of  the  kingly  power, 
and  endeavored  to  detach  him.seTf  from  his 
party,  already  deserted  by  most  of  its  leaders. 
As  a  professed  courtier,  there  was,  however, 
no  place  for  him  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  had  now  assiimed  the  functions  of 
sovereignty ;  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde  were  either  sus¬ 
pected  or  in  actual  di.sgrace.  HLs  fortune 
bad  also  severely  suffered,  and  he  had  no 
longer  the  means  of  playing  a  distinguished 
part  as  a  man  of  fashion.  It  is  suppo^  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  spent  some 
time  on  his  estate ;  but  afterwards,  being 
much  embarrassed,  he  committed  it  to  the 
management  of  his  secretary,  Gourville,  and 
thenceforth  lived  in  Paris,  on  a  very  moderate 
allowance ; — the  ornament  of  a  small  intellec¬ 
tual  circle,  and  entirely  detached  from  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  dearest  and 
most  mtimate  friend  was  Madame  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette,  a  literary  lady  of  distinguished  taste  and 
talent,  the  pupil  of  Menage  and  Rapin,  and 
well  known  as  the  authoress  of  La  Princesse 
de  CItves.  An  attachment  of  twenty  years’ 
diuation  sprang  up  between  them,  cemented 
by  mutual  obligations  which  both  were  proud 
to  acknowledge.  La  Rochefoucauld  had  in¬ 
tellect,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  she  was  honest  and  truthful,  and  he 
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was  wise  and  witty.  Their  intimacy  was 
thus  productive  of  mutual  advantage  ;  as  the 
lady  modestly  and  beautifully  obsen’ed , — 

“  He  rave  me  mind,  and  I  reformed  his 
heart.’ 

Another  of  his  most  sincere  and  attached 
friends  was  the  famous  Madame  de  Sevign§, 
whose  life  presents  so  many  features  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  whose  admirable  letters  are  still 
read  with  pleasure  and  studied  as  models. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  celebrated 
woman  always  speaks  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
with  the  utmost  respect.  She  does  not 
scruple  to  describe  him  as  the  first  among  all 
the  men  she  ever  knew  for  courage,  goodness, 
tenderness,  and  sense,  reckoning  his  wit  and 
many  agreeable  qualities  as  notliing  in  com- 
(uison  to  these.  For  the  last  ten  years  of 
is  life.  La  Rochefoucauld  was  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  repeated¬ 
ly  dwells  on  the  severity  of  liis  sufferings  and 
the  exemplar)-  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
endured.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  instance 
of  the  sensibility  of  his  disposition,  she  has  re¬ 
lated  how  he  burst  into  tears  when  an  anec¬ 
dote  was  repeated  to  him  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  officer  whose  arm  was  shot  off  by 
the  same  cannon-ball  that  deprived  Turenne 
of  life,  and  who,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
loss  of  his  own  limb,  fell  weeping  on  the  body 
of  his  commander,  and  clung  to  it  with  trans¬ 
ports  of  grief. 

Besides  these  distinguished  female  associ¬ 
ates,  La  Rochefoucauld  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  most  of  the  eminent  literati  of  the  age. 
Boileau  and  Racine  were  among  his  friends, 
and  Moliere  is  said  to  have  submitted  bis 
comedies  for  his  approval.  His  clearness  of 
apprehension  and  refined  wit  recommended  him 
to  the  society  of  all  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  literary  distinction.  At  length,  on  the  17  th 
March,  1080,  after  a  severe  illness  of  some 
days,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,  who  had  administered  to  him  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  His  friend  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Fayette  is  represented  as  hav-ing 
been  inconsolable  for  his  loss ;  and  Madame 
Sevigne  has  in  her  letters  minutely  and  ten¬ 
derly  described  every  incident  of  his  last  ill¬ 
ness. 

La  Rochefoucauld’s  two  works — the  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  his  own  Times,”  and  the  more  cel¬ 
ebrated  “  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections,” — 
though  written  after  his  retirement  from  poli¬ 
tics,  are  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  life.  He  has  been  described  as  the 
moralist  of  the  Fronde,  as  Cardinal  de  Retz 
was  its  historian.  Having  passed  his  early 
years  in  a  thoroughly  corrupt  and  demoral¬ 


ized  society,  and  being  endowed  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  faculties  of  obserx  ation,  his  views  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  are  such  as  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  promulgate.  But  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  spirit  and  tendency,  the 
Maxims  will  always  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  literature.  ITieir 
great  merit  is  of  course  the  amount  of  thought 
and  observation  which  the  writer  has  dex- 
trously  managed  to  pack  into  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass,  by  a  rigid  retrenchment  of  all  superflu¬ 
ous  matter  and  unnecessary  words.  To  the 
gri-at  ma.ss  of  mankind  the  brevity  of  the 
Maxims  is  one  of  their  most  acceptable  qual¬ 
ities  :  it  has  recommended  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  idlest  and  least  reflecting,  and  has 
caused  them  to  be  easily  retained  in  the 
memory,  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Voltaire  remarked  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  lit¬ 
erary  performances,  that  “  his  Memoirs  were 
read,  and  his  Maxims  were  known  by  heart 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  add  the 
various  eulogies  which  have  been  pronounced 
on  the  latter  work  by  distinguished  critics  of 
other  countries.  According  ^o  the  new 
translator,  the  earliest  English  translation  of 
the  Maxims  was  published  in  1689,  “  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Seneca  unmasked,’  by  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  who  calls  the 
author  the  Duke  of  Rushfuenve  !"  But  it  is 
very  evident  that  many  English  writers  had 
made  use  of  them  before  that  period,  and  the 
views  of  human  character  which  they  incul¬ 
cated  had  been  widely  adopted. 

It  has  been  observ-ed  by  Voltaire,  that  therfe 
is  scarcely  more  than  one  truth  running 
through  this  celebrated  book  ;  viz.  —  that 
“  self-love  Is  the  motive  of  everything.”  The 
nature  of  this  “  one  truth”  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  controversy,  and  whilst  we  shall 
endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  being 
entangled  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  it  will 
not  be  improper  for  us  to  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  sub¬ 
mit  it  must  be  conceded  that  t^ere  are  two 
descriptions  of  selfishness,  or  self-love  ;  that 
one  order  or  form  of  selfishness — narrow  and 
short-sighted  in  its  nature  and  aim — leads  us 
to  consult  our  own  convenience,  comfort,  and 
sensual  gratification,  without  regard  to  the 
comfort  or  well-being  of  others,  and  to  derive 
our  sole  gratification  from  our  oten  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  avoidance  of  pain.  But  there 
is  evidently  another  kind  of  self-love,  more 
enlightened  and  exalted,  which  regards  the 
performance  of  charitable  actions,  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  deference  to  the  convenience  and 
wishes  of  others,  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  own  enjo)'ment  of  this  present  existence ; 
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and  although  this  species  of  selfihness  is  more 
refined,  and  is  certainly  not  that  which  is 
popularly  understood  by  the  term,  philoso¬ 
phers  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  including 
it  under  the  general  term  of  self-love — a  re¬ 
gard  to  self,  and  the  pursuit  of  one’s  own 
interest.  As  Swift  has  pithily  put  it :  “  It  is 
allowed  that  the  cause  of  most  actions,  good 
or  bjid,  may  be  resolved  into  the  love  of  our¬ 
selves  :  but  the  self-love  of  some  men  inclines 
them  to  please  others ;  and  the  self-love  of 
others  is  wholly  employed  in  pleasing  them- 
aelves.”  In  referring  every  action,  therefore, 
to  the  love  of  self,  according  to  the  verbal 
argument,  at  any  rate.  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
not  in  the  wrong ;  but  his  great  error,  and  the 
error  of  most  of  those  who  have  followed  in 
the  same  path,  appears  io  consist  in  forming 
a  low  standard  of  human  enjoyments,  and  of 
the  objects  and  circumstances  capable  of  con¬ 
ferring  gratification ;  in  a  manifest  devotion 
to  the  sensual  and  material ;  and  in  failing  to 
appreciate  the  pure.<t  sources  of  pleasure  and 
truest  principles  of  happiness. 

We  will  now  refer  to  a  few  of  the  Maxims 
which  have  excited  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  they  evince, 
or  the  peculiar  morality  they  inculcate ;  pre¬ 
senting  our  readers,  at  the  same  time,  with 
some  of  the  illustrative  passages  which  have 
been  collected  by  the  new  translator.  In 
some  instances,  we  have  been  enabled  to  add 
other  extracts,  which  appeared  to  bear  on  the 
topics  discussed,  or  to  confirm  the  views  of  La 
Rochefoucauld. 

We  commence  with  a  Maxim  which  is  a 
type  of  many  more,  and  which  has  much  of 
the  sneering  and  sarcastic  tone  so  often  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  moralist  of  the  F ronde. 

“  We  have  all  of  ns  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear 
the  misfortunes  of  others.” 

A  similar  reflection  has  found  expression 
in  the  writings  of  two  other  profound  observ¬ 
ers — Shakspeare  and  Swift. 

“  Every  man  can  master  a  grief,  but  he  that  has 
it.” — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  III.  Sc,  2. 

“  Men, 

Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel,  but  tasting  it 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion. 

***** 

No,  no !  ’tis  all  men’s  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

But  no  man’s  virtue  nor  sufficiency 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself.” 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 
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“  I  never  knew  a  man  that  could  not  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  others  with  the  most  Christian 
resignation.” — Swirr,  Thoughts  on  various  sub~ 
jects. 

Of  a  kindred  character  is  the  celebrated 
Maxim  which  ha.s  been  so  frt*quently  com¬ 
mented  on,  and  so  much  condemned : — 

“  In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  often 
find  something  which  does  not  displease  us.” 

That  well-dispr>sed  persons  should  feel  a 
secret  plea.sure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
seems  at  first  a  hard  saying ;  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless,  in  a  qualified  sen.sc,  a  humiliating 
truth,  which  those  who  have  most  narrowly 
watched  the  emotions  of  the  mind  have  been 
constrained  to  accept.  In  the  majority  of 
mankind  it  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a 
plea.surable  feeling  arising  from  a  sense  of.  in¬ 
dividual  security,  or  freedom  from  the  suffer¬ 
ing  or  ill-fortune  which  may  have  overtaken 
others.  This  feeling  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  unamiable  sentiment  of  envious  selfish¬ 
ness  which  rejoices  in  the  affliction  of  a  friend, 
from  pure  malevolence,  or  impatience  of  ano¬ 
ther’s  prosperity.  It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the 
sentiment  which  is  expres.sed  m  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Lucretius,  cited  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  translator  in  illustration  of  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s  maxim : — 

“  Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  mquora  ventis, 

E  terra  alterins  magnum  spectare  laborem ; 

Non, quia  vexari  quemquam  e.st  jiicunda  voluptas, 

Sed,  quibus  ipse  inalis  careaa,  quia  cernere  suave 
est.”  Book  it.  r.  t. 

Of  which  we  venture  to  add  Creech’s  homely 
but  pithy  version : — 

“  ’Tis  pleasant,  when  the  seas  are  rough,  to  stand 

And  view’  another’s  danger,  safe  at  land  ; 

Not  ’cause  he’s  troubled,  but  ’tis  sweet  to  see 

Those  cares  and  fears  from  which  ourselves  are 
free.” 

La  Rochefoucauld’s  maxim  has,  how’ever, 
we  submit,  a  more  malicious  meaning,  and  it 
was  in  that  sense  bittorly  seized  on  by  Swift, 
and  introduced  in  the  Verses  on  his  own  Death, 
written,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  intervals 
of  physical  suffering,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  deepest  mental  gloom : — 

As  Rochefoucauld  bis  maxims  drew 
From  Nature,  I  believe  them  true. 

They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him — the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast, — 
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In  all  diatresses  of  our  friends 

We  first  consult  our  private  ends,  . 

While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 

Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us. 

a  *  *  *  « 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 

Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  mjr  friend ; 

I  tamely  can  endure  the  farst. 

But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst.” 

The  Maxim  ba.s  been  indeed  generally 
taken,  as  it  was  probably  intended,  in  its 
most  ill-natured  sense ;  and  such  a  clamor 
was  raised  against  it,  that  La  Rochefoucauld 
was  induced  to  suppress  it,  in  the  last  edition 
which  he  published.  “  Byron,”  says  the  pre¬ 
sent  translator,  “  has  despondingly  alluded 
to  it,  {Childe  Harold,  canto  3,) 

“  ‘  I  would  believe 

That  some  for  other’s  griefs  sincerely  grieve.’  ” 

We  cite  the  following  for  the  sake  of  its 
proverbial  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  it : — 

.  “  Those  who  bestow  too  much  application  on 
trifling  things,  become  generally  incapable  of 
great  ones.” 

“  Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious 
attention  to  little  objects,  which  neither  require 
nor  deserve  a  moment’s  thought,  lower  a  man, 
who  from  thence  is  thought,  and  not  unjii.stly,  in¬ 
capable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Retz  very 
sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  fur  a  little 
mind,  from  the  minncnt  he  told  him  that  he  had 
wrote  three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  it 
was  an  excellent  good  one  still.” — LordChester- 
FIELD. 

How  deplorable  it  is  that  the  sound  phi¬ 
losophy  conveyed  in  the  next  axiom  we  have 
to  quote,  is  not  more  laid  to  heart  I  Many 
who,  at  this  day,  have  felt  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  custom,  or  who  have  worn  out  a 
weary  life  in  anxious  agitation  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  something  that  popular  opinion,  not 
individual  taste,  may  have  marked  out  as 
desirable,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
truth. 

“  Happiness  lies  in  the  taste,  and  not  in  the 
thing;  and  it  is  from  having  what  we  desire  that 
we  are  happy — not  from  having  what  others  think 
desirable.” 

“  All  external  concessions,”  says  Montaigne, 
“  receive  taste  and  color  from  the  internal  consti- 
tntion,  as  clothes  warm  ns  not  with  their  heat, 
but  our  own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and 
keep  in.” 

And  Bums,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  given 
expression,  in  verse,  to  the  same  idea : — 


“  If  happiness  have  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest”  * 

The  truth  of  the  following  maxim  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  on,  and 
certainly  never  more  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  a  fmr  outside  show  is  regarded 
by  all  who  are  skilled  in  the  world’s  ways 
as  a  sure  pa.ssport  to  ultimate  success : — 

“  In  order  to  establish  themselves  in  the  world, 
men  do  all  they  can  to  appear  established  there.” 

This  axiom  has  been  copied  by  Gold¬ 
smith  ; — 

“  If  a  man  wishes  to  become  rich,  he  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  rich.” 

“  It  is  with  true  love  as  with  apparitions.  Every 
one  talks  of  it,  but  few  liave  ever  seen  it.” 

“  Byron,”  observes  the  tran.slator,  “  was 
well  read  in  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  this 
maxim  appears  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
following  fine  stanza : — 

“O  love,  no  habitant  of  earth  thon  art. 

An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee — 

A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart ; 

But  never  yet  hath  seen,  or  e’er  shall  see. 

The  naked  eye  thy  form,  as  it  should  he. 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 

Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 

And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given 

As  haunts  the  unquench’d  soul,  parch’d,  wearied, 
wrung,  and  riven.” 

“  Silence  is  the  safest  course  for  any  man  to 
adopt  who  distrusts  himself.” 

ShaLspeare  has  given  expres-sion  to  the 
same  idea,  in  the  well-known  pas.sage  sub¬ 
joined  by  the  translator  from  the  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

“  O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  those 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing.” 

We  have  also  rather  an  amu.sing  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth  in  the  following  scrap  from 
Coleridge’s  Table  Talk,  which  recurs  to  our 
recollection.  “  Silence,”  says  this  great  con¬ 
versationist,  “  does  not  always  mark  wisdom. 
I  was  at  diimer,  some  time  ago,  in  company 
with  a  man  who  listened  to  me,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  nodded  his 
head,  and  1  thought  him  intelligent.  At 
length,  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  some 
apple-dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table. 
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and  my  man  had  no  sooner  seen  them,  than 
he  burst  forth  with — ‘  Them’s  the  jockies  for 
me !’  I  wish  Spurzheim  could  have  examin¬ 
ed  the  fellow’s  head.” 

A  judicious  silence,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mental  dehciency,  is  imdoubt- 
edly  a  mark  of  considerable  tact.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  has  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  persons  before  and  after  dinner, 
which  may  further  demonstrate  the  prudence 
of  this  species  of  self-restrmnt.  “Before 
dinner,  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of 
understanding ;  and  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to 
talk :  when  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
feels  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty, 
and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous ;  but  he 
is  not  improv^ ;  he  is  only  not  sensible  of 
his  defects.” 

“How  can  we  expect  another  to  keep  our 
secret,  if  we  cannot  keep  it  ourselves  ?” 

“This  idea,”  says  the  translator,  “has 
been  expressed  by  other  writers,  but  by  none 
more  happily  than  by  La  Rochefoucauld.” 

“  I  have  play'd  the  fool,  the  gross  fool,  to  believe 

The  bo-som  of  a  friend  would  hold  a  secret 

Mine  own  could  not  contain.” 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

“Toute  revelation  d’un  secret  est  la  faute  de 
celui  qiii  I’a  confie.” — La  Bruyere,  De  la  So- 
d'tti. 

“  Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

“  Rosencr.  Believe  what  ? 

“  Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.” 

Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

“  The  most  subtle  of  all  artifices  is  the  power 
of  cleverly  feigning  to  fall  into  the  snares  laid  for 
us;  and  we  are  never  so  easily  deceived  as  when 
we  think  we  are  deceiving  others.” 

“  A  curious  illustration  of  this  maxim,”  the 
translator  observes,  “was  lately  exhibited  in 
the  events  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  Lombardy,  in  July,  1848. 
He  was  beguiled  by  a  pretended  plot  for 
delivering  the  town  of  Mantua  into  his  hands, 
and  with,  a  view  of  aiding  in  its  execution, 
was  induced  to  weaken  his  military  position 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  enable  the  Austrian 
general,  Kadetzky,  to  attack  him  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  Italian  correspondent  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  (Aug.  2d,  1848,)  remarks 
upon  this : — ‘  I  perceive  that  the  whole  affair 
was,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase, 
“a  plant,”  to  induce  the  king  to  impoverish 
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the  left  of  our  lines,  where  Radetzky  saw,  as 
events  have  since  proved,  that  he  might  strike 
the  surest  blow .  I  have  often  no¬ 

ticed  that  cunning  men  are  the  most  easily 
deceived,  and  I  fear  Charles  Albert,  who  hti 
the  reputation  of  being  very  ruse,  has  thus 
been  caught.’  ” 

“The  trap  method  of  being  deceived  is  to 
think  oneself  more  cunning  than  others.” 

“  ‘  Here,  my  sagacious  friend,’  said  Louis,  •  take 
this  purse  of  gold,  and  with  it  the  advice,  never 
to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  think  yourself  wiser 
than  another. ’” — Quentin  Dvrvurd. 

“  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for  the 
evil  we  have  done,  as  fear  of  its  consequences  to 
us.” 

“You  do  repent 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame. 

Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not 
heaven, 

Showing,  we’d  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love  it, 

But  as  we  stand  in  fear.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

“  When  our  vices  quit  ns,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
with  tlie  belief  that  it  is  we  who  quit  them.” 

The  same  idea  has  been  expresssd  by  Swift 
in  homely  and  familiar  terms :  “  When  men 
grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they  are 
merely  making  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the 
devil’s  leavings.” 

The  next  maxim  we  have  to  quote  has 
passed  into  a  proverbial  saying,  the  paternity 
of  which  may  not  be  known  to  all  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  it. 

“  Hypoersiy  is  the  homage  which  vice  renders 
to  virtue.” 

“  Massillon,”  says  the  translator,  “  has 
adopted  this  celebrated  thought  in  one  of  his 
sermons ;  ‘  Le  vice  rend  hommage  a  la  vertu 
en  s’honorant  de  ses  apparences;’  and  it 
probably  also  suggested  to  Cowper  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  Task,  book  iii. : — 

“  Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 

(And  no  man’s  hatred  ever  wrong’d  lier  yet,) 
May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause.” 

The  following  two  maxims,  on  the  nature 
of  eloquence,  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  all 
who  make  any  pretension  to  that  much  co¬ 
veted  accomplishment ;  or  who  have  any  am¬ 
bition  as  public  speakers,  to  please,  persuade, 
or  convince  an  audience.  tp 
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“Tliere  is  as  much  eloquence  in  the  tone  of 
voice,  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the  air  of  a  speaker,  as 
in  his  choice  of  words.” 

“Tnie  elpquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary.” 

Much  of  the  acuteness  and  subtlety  for 
which  La  Rochefoucauld  was  so  famoas,  is 
exhibited  in  the  next  maxim  we  have  to 
quote : — 

“  Humility  is  often  only  a  feigned  submission, 
of  which  we  make  use  to  render  others  submis* 
8i\-e.  It  is  an  artiftce  of  pride  which  abases  in  order 
to  exalt  itself,  and  though  it  transform.'^  itself  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  it  is  never  better  dis-  ! 
guised  and  more  capable  of  deceiving  than  when 
it  conceals  itself  under  the  garb  of  humility.” 

In  illustration  of  this  truth,  the  translator 
has  subjoined  the  well-known  stanza  from 
the  Devil's  Walk: — 

“  He  ^w  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility. 

And  the  devil  was  pleased,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  the  pride  that  apes  humility.” 

“  In  all  the  professions,  every  one  affects  a  par¬ 
ticular  look  and  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  what 
he  wishes  to  be  thought,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
the  world  is  made  up  of  appearances.” 

This  maxim,  which  every  one  will  admit 
has  a  pretty  general  application,  is  followed 
by  another  of  a  kindred  character,  which  has 
b^n  always  enrolled  among  the  must  famous 
sayings  of  La  Rochefoucauld : — 

“Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind.” 

This  is  the  maxim  which  Yorick,  in  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  “  with  great  imprudence 
would  say  deserved  to  be  wrote  in  letters  of 
gold."  The  translator  ha,s  also  subjoined 
the  opinions  of  two  great  thinkers  and  ob¬ 
servers  to  the  same  effect,  expressed  in  a 
characteristic  style; — 

“‘I,  have  observed,’  says  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

‘  that  in  comedies  the  best  actor  plays  the  droll, 
while  some  scrub  rogue  is  made  the  tine  gentle¬ 
man  or  hero.  Thus  it  is  in  the  farce  of  life, — 
wise  men  spend  their  time  in  mirth,  ’tis  only  fools 
who  are  serious!’  Ixird  Shaftesbury  also  ob¬ 
serves,  that  ‘Gravity  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
imposture;  it  does  not  only  make  us  mistake 
otlier  things,  but  is  apt  perpetually  almost  to 
mistake  itself.’  ” 

“We  think  very  few  people  sensible  except 
those  who  are  of  our  opinion.” 

“  That  was  excellently  observed,  say  1,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author,  where  iiis  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  then  I  pro¬ 
nounce  him  to  be  mistaken.” — Swift,  Thoughts 
on  Various  Sulyects. 

“  A  fool  has  not  stuff  enough  to  be  good.” 


In  Mr.  Taylor’s  admirable  drama  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde,  among  other  profound  re- 
nuirks,  we  find  the  following  echo  of  La 
Rochefoucauld’s  maxim: 

“And  Van  Muck,  the  traitor  ! 

Stupidity  is  seldom  soundly  honest ; 

I  should  have  known  him  better.  Live  and  learn.’’ 

“  Old  fools  are  more  foolish  than  young  ones.” 

"This  maxim,”  observ'es  the  tran.slator, 
“  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  proverb,  ‘  No 
fool  is  like  an  old  fool.’  ” 

“  Malrolio.  Infirmity  that  decays  the  wise  doth 
ever  make  the  better  fool.” 

“  Clown.  God  semi  yon,  sir,  a  speedy  infir¬ 
mity,  for  the  better  increasing  your  foily.” 

Shaksfeare,  Ticelflh  Might. 

“  Men  often  proceed  from  love  to  ambition,  but 
they  seldom  return  from  ambition  to  love.” 

“  Lea  homrnes  commencement  par  I’amour, 
finissent  par  I’ambition,  et  ne  se  trouventf  dans 
line  assiette  plus  tranquille,  que  lorsqn’ils  meu- 
rent.” — La  Brctere,  Z)h  Coeur. 

“  He  who  admits  ambition  to  the  companionship 
of  love,  admits  a  giant  that  outstrides  tne  gentler 
footsteps  of  its  comrades.” — Sir  E.  B.  Lyttor, 
Harold 

“  Those  who  are  inc  ipable  of  committing  great 
crimes  do  not  easily  suspect  others  of  them.” 

“  Montaigne,  says  the  translator,  “  re¬ 
marks,  that  ‘  Confidence  in  another  man’s 
virtue  is  no  slight  evidence  of  a  man’s  own ;’ 
and  he  adds,  ‘  God  is  pleased  to  furor  such 
confidence.’  ” 

“  Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
That  he  suspects  none.” — King  Ijcar. 

In  the  Dedication  of  a  volume  of  poems  to 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Norton,  alluding  to  some  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  her  own  life,  has  given  a  beau¬ 
tiful  expr»*ssion  to  the  same  idea : — 

“  For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  feel 

7’heirown  hearts  weak  to  iinresisti>d  sin  ; 

Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts 
that  Meal 

O’er  miiHls  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win  ; 

And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  lielieved 

Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves 
deceived.” 

We  have  selected  these  pas.'-ages  from  La 
Rochefoucauld’s  Book  of  Maxims,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  character  and  genius  of  the  author 
and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy. 
The  extracts  w’e  have  appended  (and  which 
are  in  general  taken  from  the  notes  of  the  new 
translator)  will  prove  in  some  degree  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  has  exercised  upon  other  minds, 
and  the  wide  acceptation  which  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  promulgated  have  found  in  the 
world. 
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THE  TRACK  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 


Havixo  kept  our  readers  au  fait  to  the 
progress  of  Artie  research  and  discovery,  and 
to  the  still  more  heart-stirring  researches 
now  being  made  after  our  long-lost  country¬ 
men,  it  behooves  us  to  ^ve  some  account  of 
the  traces  that  have  been  met  with  of  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  expedition,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  to  be  founded  upon  this  discovery.  One 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  most  exciting 
of  all  hunts — her  Majesty’s  ship  North  Star, 
Commander  J.  Saunders — which  went  out  in 
May,  1 849,  it  is  to  be  first  observed,  returned 
to  Portsmouth,  September  28,  1850,  after 
wintering  in  a  small  bajr  up  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  the  farthest  point  to  the  north  at 
which  a  British  ship  ever  wintered  before, 
without  any  tidings  beyond  rumors,  little 
worthy  of  credit,  of  the  missing  expedition. 

The  Prince  Albert,  Commander  Forsyth, 
which  left  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  June  last, 
arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  October, 
bringing,  however,  the  intelligence  of  traces 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  expedition  having  been 
discovered  at  Cape  Riley,  at  the  entrance  of 
Wellington  Channel.  These  traces,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  paper  foimd  by  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  had  been  first  discovered  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1850,  by  Captain  Ommanney  and 
oflScers  of  her  Majesty  s  ships  Atsistance  and 
Intrepid,  and  who,  it  appears,  “  collected  the 
remains  of  materials  which  evidently  prove 
that  some  party  belonging  to  her  Majesty’s 
ships  had  been  detained  at  that  spot,  and 
that  Beechey  Island  had  also  been  examined, 
where  traces  were  found  of  the  same  party.” 
It  is  to  be  observ  ed  here,  that  the  relics  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Captmn  Ommanney  have  not 
reached  this  countr}',  nor  have  any  notices  of 
the  traces  sjud  to  have  been  found  by  the 
same  party  in  Beechey  Island.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  Captain  Ommanney,  who 
had  been  detached  from  the  squadron  under 
Captain  Austin,  oflf  Wolstenholme,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  was  so  far  satisfied  as  to  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  traces  found  at 
Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island,  that  he  had, 
according  to  the  notice  found  by  Commander 
Forsyth  at  the  first-mentioned  place,  borne 


off  at  once  to  Cape  Hotham  and  Cape 
Walker,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  in  search 
for  further  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ex¬ 
pedition.” 

Captain  Forsylh  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Cape  Spencer  at  Wellington  Channel,  where 
he  was  met  with  impenetrable  barriers  of 
ice,  and  finding  further  search  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  impossible,  Mr.  Snow,  the  second  offi¬ 
cer  in  command,  was  sent  to  examine  Cape 
Riley.  Here  Mr.  Snow  found  the  notice  of 
Captain  Ommanney  having  been  to  the  same 
spot,  and  he  observed  five  places  where  tents 
had  been  pitched,  or  stones  placed,  as  if  they 
had  been  used  for  keeping  the  lower  part  of 
the  tents  down ;  also  quantities  of  beef,  pork, 
and  birds’  bones,  and  a  piece  of  rope  with 
what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  Woolwich 
mark  upon  it. 

This  piece  of  rope,  brought  home  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Forsyth,  was  forwarded  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  Admiralty  to  the  Captain  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Chatham  yard,  who  reported 
that  the  yellow  worsted  mark,  the  distm- 
guishing  mark  of  the  Chatham  and  not  the 
Woolwich  yard,  fixed  the  date  of  manufac¬ 
ture  subsequent  to  1824,  and  further,  that 
supplies  of  rope  of  many  sizes  were  sent  to 
Woolwich  in  1844  and  1845,  and  the  latter 
year  a  supply  of  Arctic  stores  was  sent  from 
Chatham  to  Woolwich,  expressly  for  the  Ere- 
hua  and  Terror.  The  master  ropemaker  and 
master  attendant  also  reported  that  the  piece 
of  rope  found  at  Cape  Riley  was  manufac- 
turinl  from  Hungarian  hepip,  and  that  such 
hemp  was  not  used  before  1841. 

Captain  Sir^William  Parry,  reporting  upon 
the  same  relics,  as  also  upon  a  bit  of  canvas 
which  it  appears  was  also  brought  home  by 
Captain  Forsyth,  says  that  Lieutenants 
Beechey  and  Hoppner  landed  at  Cape  Riley 
upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  coast  on  the 
22nd  August,  1819,  by  the  expedition  under 
Captain  Sir  William  Parry,  but  they  only 
remained  on  shore  a  few  minutes,  having 
been  recalled  in  consequence  of  a  fair  wind 
springing  up.  The  date  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  rope  is  also  subsequent  to  the  year 
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1841.  It  could  not.  therefore,  have  been  a 
relic  of  the  expedition  oi  1819,  nor  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  stores  of  the  Fury,  lost,  in  Prince 
Regent’s  Inlet,  in  1825,  and  carried  to  Cape 
Riley  hy  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  course  of 
their  peregrinations. 

The  party  sent  out  by  Sir  James  Ross  to 
the  northward  from  Port  Leopold  in  1848, 
did  not  land  quite  so  far  westward  as  Cape 
Hurd,  and  never  approached  Cape  Riley 
within  thirty  miles.  * 

“  The  above  facts,”  says  Sir  William  Par¬ 
ry,  “  appear  to  me  to  le^  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  rope  was  left  at  Cape 
Riley  by  Sir  John  Franklin’s  expi'dition,  and 
in  all  probability  the  canvas  likewise,  as  that 
also  bears  the  Queen’s  mark.” 

Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  A.  Clark  re¬ 
ported  upon  the  bones  and  wood  brought 
home  from  the  same  spot  by  Captmn  For¬ 
syth,  and  it  appears  from  that  report  that 
the  bones  were  of  beef,  pig,  and  mutton ; 
that  they  still  conUdned  animal  matter,  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  worn  by  attridon — 
that  they  none  of  them  bore  marks  of  teeth, 
which  they  would  unquestionably  have  done 
had  the  place  been  visited  by  Esquimaux 
with  dogs  since  they  were  deposited  there, 
and  that  the  said  bones  do  not  date  more 
than  four  or  five  years  back. 

Other  bones  were  found  at  the  same  spot, 
belonging  to  walruses,  seals,  and  reindeer, 
but  which  were  imbedded  in  soil,  and  which 
may  have  lain  there  for  a  half  or  a  whole 
century,  or  even  longer. 

“The  whole  evidence,”  says  Sir  John 
Richardson,  “  points  to  the  deposit  of  the 
first-mentioned  bones  subsequent  to  Captain 
Beechey’s  visit,  aiid  prior  to  Sir  James  Ross’s 
wintering  at  Cape  Leopold,  and  therefore 
indicates  that  they  were  left  by  parties 
from  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships  in  the  first 
year  of  his  voyage,  when  the  ships  probably 
were  detained  waiting  for  an  opening  in  the 
ice,  and  officers  had  landed  from  them  to 
make  observations.” 

Upon  this  latter  point  Colonel  Sabine,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  magnetical 
department,  reported  that  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lins  expedition  would  require  more  tents 
than  any  previons  or  any  subsequent  expc‘di- 
ticm.  There  were  three  magnetical  instru¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  would  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tent,  and  besides  these  three,  there 
would  be  required  a  fourth  tent  for  miscella¬ 
neous  observations,  and  a  fifth  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  observers.  Some  difficulty 
presented  itself  to  Sir  William  Parry,  in  the 
size  of  the  stone  circles  round  the  tents, 
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stated  by  Mr.  Snow  to  be  twelve  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  ;  bu^  as  Sir  William  himself  remarks, 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  stones  being 
thrown  from  the  centre,  and  the  circle  thijus 
considerably  enlarged  when  striking  the  tents. 
Some  stones  were  also  found,  placed  so  as  to 
rest  a  kettle  upon.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  piece  of  rope,  the  most  important 
relic  of  all,  was  acidentally  found  on  a  rock 
terrace  six  feet  above  the  tents,  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  water.  It  had  thus  been 
overlooked  by  Captain  Ommanney,  and  re¬ 
mained  as  a  talisman  providentially  to  bring 
to  this  country  satisfactory  evidence,  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  CapUun  Austin’s  expedition  until  next 
autumn. 

There  being  little  or  no  doubt,  then,  that 
a  party  from  the  missing  expedition,  under 
Sir  John  Franklin,  landed  at  Cape  Riley,  it 
remains  to  consider  what  indications  are  af¬ 
forded  by  these  traces.  It  has  been  inge¬ 
niously  suggested  by  a  correspondent  to  the 
Daily  News,  that  the  ships  oi  that  ill-fated 
expedition  are  blocked  up  by  the  ice  in  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel,  and  that  the  discovered 
relics  are  those  of  parties  sent  to  Cape  Riley 
during  the  brief  summer  season  to  look  out 
for  assistance.  But  if  so,  why  was  not  the 
same  party  there  in  the  summer  of  1850? 
The  answer  would  be  of  the  most  gloomy 
description.  The  relics  being  found  at  the 
entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  suggest  that  the  expedition 
had  gone  up  that  cl^nnel ;  and  Colonel  Sa¬ 
bine  himself  admits  that  the  quantity  of  re¬ 
mains  of  provisions  found  appear  to  be  more 
than  are  Ukely  to  have  been  consumed  by  an 
observing  party  during  the  very  short  time 
that  the  instnuuents  would  have  been  put  up 
at  a  temporary  station.  But  traces  were  also 
found  at  Beechey  Island.  These  may  have 
been  relics  of  a  magnetic  station,  like  that  of 
Cape  Riley,  for  the  detmls  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  would,  it  appears,  have  required  a  similar 
display  of  resources  from  the  one  ship  as  well 
as  the  other — the  Erebus  as  the  Terror  ;  and. 
they  would  have  established  their  obsenra- 
dons  at  some  little  distance  apart  from  each 
other,  because  it  would  contribute  to  convey 
a  character  of  independence  to  each. 

Sir  William  Parry,  we  have  seen,  lodm 
upon  the  stadon  as  having  been  occupied  on 
the  first  year  of  the  voyage,  when  the  ships 
were  probably  detained  waiting  for  an  open¬ 
ing  m  the  ice,  and  officers  had  landed  from 
them  to  make  observudons.  Sir  John  Rich¬ 
ardson  repeats  almost  the  same  words.  Co¬ 
lonel  Sabine  is  alone  inclined.  U>  look  upon 
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the  relics  as  the  remains  of  a  winter  station ; 
but  he  adds — “  It  is  quite  possil^e,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  ships  may  have  been 
stopp^  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
on,  the  tents  may  have  b^n  established,  and 
the  instruments  landed  for  observation.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  relics  attest,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Sir  John  Franklin’s  expedi¬ 
tion  was  not  lost,  as  some  have  supposed,  in 
Baffin’s  Bay,  but  that  it  had  reached,  on  the 
first  year  of  its  adventurous  voyage,  as  far  as 
most  subsequent  expeditions  have  been  able 
to  go  at  any  later  season.  That  the  expedi¬ 
tion  did  not,  arrived  at  this  point,  proceed  up 
Wellington  Channel,  we  think  is  satisfactorily 
determmed  by  Captain  Ommanney,  who 
must  be  in  pos^sion  of  the  best  evidence, 
having,  by  the  latest  intelligence,  sailed  on¬ 
wards  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Hotham  and 
Cape  Walker — the  direcdon  to  which  our 
hop^  have  always  pointed. 

^e  only  further  statement  that  it  remains 
for  us  to  make  is,  that  by  the  last  advices, 
the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  must  this 
summer  have  reached  tbe  Arcdc  Seas  by 
Behring’s  Strmts.  On  the  25th  of  August 
the  Assistance  was  within  Cape  Hotham,  but 
the  ice  was  reported  as  very  hea\’y,  extend¬ 
ing  all  around,  from  Prince  Leopold’s  Island 
to  Cape  Farewell,  to  the  westward,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  of  the  vessels  getting  to  Cape 
Walker,  Captain  Penny,  with  the  Lcidy 
Franklin  and  St^hia,  was  pushing  his  way 
up  Wellington  Channel,  but  it  was  feared 
that  the  ice  would  ultimaAely  be  too  strong 
for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  return 
home,  leaving  Captain  Ausdn’s  squadron 
only  to  winter  in  the  ice.  The  FelLc  was  to 
make  for  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Sir  John  Ross 


[Jan., 

intended  to  return  to  England.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  brigantine  Advance  was  off  Cape  Riley ; 
the  American  brig  Rescue  was  close  be^t 
with  ice  near  Cape  Bowen.  At  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  Albert,  that  ves¬ 
sel  was  unable  to  get  into  either  Port  Bowen 
or  Port  Leopold,  where  Sir  Jon  Ross  winter¬ 
ed.  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  channel 
beyond  Leopold  Island,  appear  also  to  have 
been  completely  blocked  up  with  heavy  ice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  although,  by 
some  remote  possibility.  Captain  Penny’s  or 
Sir  John  Rosses  expeditions  may  bring  some 
additional  news,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
very  little  can  be  done  until  next  season, 
when  Captain  Austin’s  expedition  will  be  in 
an  advanced  and  favorable  position  to  com¬ 
mence  operations.  Of  what  avail  the  Inves¬ 
tigator  and  Enterprise  may  have  been  on 
their  side,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  To  what  efficient  purposes  ice-parties, 
balloons,  and  the  other  resources  of  the  expe¬ 
ditions  wintering  in  the  Arctic  seas  may  fur¬ 
ther  be  put  to,  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
speculate  upon.  Hope  itself  grows  pale  at 
the  idea  of  our  starring  countrj  men,  if  still 
alive,  lingering  in  their  icy  prison  for  one  more 
winter  of  cold,  and  daraness,  and  want! 
There  is  a  Providence  that  watches  over  all : 
it  may  still  restore  the  lost  mariners,  whose 
track  has  at  length  been  struck,  'to  their 
friends  and  country.  But  the  very  flicker  of 
expectation  raised  by  this  discovery  is  almost 
at  once  extinguished  by  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  that  discovery  was  made, 
when  the  channels  of  the  Icy  Archipelago 
were  closed  with  adamantine  gates,  and  a 
long,  dark  winter  had  already  once  more  set¬ 
tled  down  upon  their  unknown,  undiscovered 
prison-house. 


The  Great  Fair. — Preparations  of  all 
lands  are  making  for  the  guidance  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  millions  who  will  assemble  to 
witness  the  Great  Industrial  Tournament  of 
1861. — Mr.  Wyld,  of  Charing  Cross,  has 
published  a  detailed  and  accurate  ground 
plan  of  the  interior  and  outer  arrangements 
of  the  Palace  of  Glass,  which  will  be  of  great 
use  in  directing  a  visitor  through  its  mtri- 
cacies.  The  sites  of  offices  and  refreshment 
rooms,  the  places  of  exit  and  entrance,  dec.. 


with  the  approaches,  are  all  laid  down : — 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  per¬ 
spective  view  of  the  elevation  first  made 
familiar  to  the  public  through  our  coliunns. 
The  contract  for  printing  and  preparing  the 
catalogues  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Spicer, 
tbe  paper-makers,  and  Messrs.  Clowes,  the 
printers,' — as  the  parties  whose  joint  tender 
offered  the  largest  contribution  to  the  funds 
of  the  exhibition. 
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THE  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 


“  Those  few  battles  of  which  a  oontnuy  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes." — Hallail 


Marathox. — The  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  SYRACOi»E. — Arbela. — The  Metacrus. — Ar- 
Mwius’s  Victory  over  Varus. — Chalors. — Tours.— The  Defeat  of  the  Armada. — Pulta- 
WA. — Saratoga. — Valmi. — Waterloo. 


No.  IX.— DEFE.XT  OF  THE  ARMADA,  A.  D.  1688.* 

“  In  that  memorable  year,  when  the  dark  cloud  gathered  round  our  coasts,  when  Europe  stood  by 
in  fearful  suspense  to  behold  what  should  be  the  result  of  that  great  cast  in  the  mme  of  human  poli* 
tics,  what  the  craft  of  Rome,  the  power  of  Philip,  the  genius  of  Farnese  could  achieve  against  the 
island-queen,  with  her  Drakes  and  Cecils, — in  that  agony  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  English  name.” 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  220. 


Os  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  A.  j 
D.  1588,  a  group  of  English  captains  were 
collected  at  the  Bowling  Green  on  the  Hoe 
at  Plymouth,  whose  equals  have  never  before 
or  since  been  brought  together,  even  at  that 
favorite  mustering  place  of  the  heroes  of  the 
BritLsh  navy.  There  was  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  first  English  circumnavigator  of  the  globe, 
the  terror  of  eveiy  Spanish  coast  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  ;  there  was  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  rough  veteran  of  many  a  daring 
voyage  on  the  African  and  American  Seas, 
and  of  many  a  desperate  battle ;  there  was 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  one  of  the  earliest  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  Arctic  seas,  in  search  of  that 
North-West  Passage,  which  is  still  the  dar¬ 
ling  object  of  England’s  boldest  mariners. 
There  was  the  High-Admiral  of  England, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  prodigal  of  all 
things  in  his  country’s  cause,  and  who  had 
recently  had  the  noble  daring  to  refuse  to 
dismantle  part  of  the  fleet,  though  the 
Queen  had  sent  him  orders  to  do  so,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  exaggerated  report,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  back  and  shattered 
by  a  storm.  Lord  Howard  (whom  contem¬ 
porary  writers  describe  as  being  of  a  wise 
and  noble  courage,  skillful  in  sea  matters, 
wary  and  provident,  and  of  great  esteem 


*  Sm  Eclectic  Mr^rrum,  Nov.  1649. 


among  the  sailors)  resolved  to  risk  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  anger,  and  to  keep  the  ships  afloat  at 
his  own  charge,  rather  than  that  England 
should  run  the  peril  of  losing  their  protection. 

Another  of  our  Elizabethan  sea-kings,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  at  that  time  commis¬ 
sioned  to  raise  and  equip  the  land-forces  of 
Cornwall :  but  may  well  believe  that  he 
must  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  the  Lord-Admiral  and  the 
other  high  officers,  which  was  offered  by  the 
English  fleet  putting  into  Plymouth ;  and  we 
may  look  on  lialeigh  as  one  of  the  group  that 
was  assembled  at  the  Bowling  Green  on  the 
Hoe.  Many  other  brave  men  and  skillful 
mariners,  Asides  the  chiefs  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned,  were  there,  enjoying, 
with  true  sailor-like  merriment,  their  tem¬ 
porary  relaxation  from  duty.  In  the  harbor 
lay  the  English  fleet  with  which  they  had 
just  returns  from  a  cruise  to  Corunna  in 
search  of  information  respecting  the  real  con¬ 
dition  and  movements  of  the  hostile  Armada. 
Lord  Howard  had  ascertained  that  our  ene¬ 
mies,  though  tempest-tost,  were  still  formida¬ 
bly  strong  ;  and  fearing  that  part  of  their  fleet 
might  make  for  England  in  his  absence,  he 
had  hiirried  back  to  the  Devonshire  coast. 
He  resumed  his  station  at  Plymouth,  and 
waited  there  for  certain  tidings  of  the  Span¬ 
iards’  approach. 
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A  match  at  bowls  was  being  played,  in 
which  Drake  and  others  of  the  high  officers 
of  the  fleet  were  engaged,  when  a  small 
armed  vessel  was  seen  running  before  the 
wind  into  Plymouth  harbor,  with  all  sails  set. 
Her  commander  landed  in  haste,  and  eagerly 
sought  the  place  where  the  English  Lord- 
Admiral  and  his  captains  were  standing.  His 
name  was  Fleming  ;  he  was  the  master  of  a 
Scotch  privateer,  and  he  told  the  English 
officers  that  he  had  that  morning  seen  the 
Spanish  Armada  off  the  Cornish  coast.  At 
this  exciting  information  the  captain  began  to 
hurry  down  to  the  water,  and  there  was  a 
shouting  for  the  ships’  boats ;  but  Drake 
coolly  checked  his  comrades,  and  insisted 
that  the  match  should  be  played  out.  He 
said  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  to 
win  the  game  and  b^t  the  Spaniards.  The 
best  and  bravest  match  that  ever  was  scored, 
was  resumed  accordingly.  Drake  and  his 
frkmds  turned  their  last  bowLs  with  the  same 
steady  calculating  coolness  with  which  they 
were  about  to  point  their  guns.  'The  win¬ 
ning  cast  was  made ;  and  then  they  went  on 
board,  and  prepared  for  action,  with  their 
hearts  as  light  and  their  nerves  as  firm  as 
they  had  been  on  the  Hoe  Bowling  Green. 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  and  signals  had 
been  despatched  fast  and  far  through  Eng¬ 
land,  to  warn  each  town  and  village  that  the 
enemy  had  come  at  last.  In  e\ery  sea-port 
there  was  instant  making  ready  by  land  and 
by  sea ;  in  eveiy-  shire  and  everj-  city  there 
was  instant  mustering  of  horse  and  man.*  But 
England’s  best  defence  then,  as  ever,  was  in 
her  fleet ;  and  after  warping  laboriou>ly  out  of 
Plymouth  harbor  against  the  wind,  the  Lord- 
Admiral  stood  westward  under  easy  sail, 
keeping  an  anxious  look-out  for  the  Armada, 
the  approach  of  which  was  soon  confirmed 
by  ComUh  fisher  boats,  and  signals  from  the 
Cornish  cliffs. 

The  England  of  our  own  days  is  so  strong, 
and  the  Spain  of  our  own  days  is  so  feeble, 
that  it  it  not  easy,  without  some  reflection 
and  care,  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of 
the  peril  which  England  then  ran  from  the 
power  and  the  ambition  of  Spain,  or  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  that  crisis  in  the  His- 

*  In  Macanlaj’s  Ballad  on  tba  Spanish  Armada, 
the  traoMniMion  of  the  tidings  of  the  Armada's  ap 
proac^  and  the  arming  of  the  English  nation,  are 
magnificently  described.  The  progress  of  the  fire- 
signals  is  depicted  in  lines  which  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  renowned  passage  in  the  Agamem¬ 
non,  which  describes  the  transmission  of  the  beacon- 
light  annouDcing  the  fall  of  Troy  from  Mount  Ida  to 
Algos. 
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tory  of  the  World.  We  had  then  no  Indian 
or  Colonial  Empire,  save  the  feeble  germs  of 
our  North  American  settlements  which  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Gilbert  had  recently  planted. 
Scotland  was  a  separate  kingdom ;  and  Ire¬ 
land  was  then  even  a  greater  source  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  a  worse  nest  of  rebellion,  than  she 
has  been  in  after  times.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  found  at  her  accession  an  incumbered 
revenue ;  a  divided  people ;  and  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  foreign  war,  in  which  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  our  possessions  in  France  had  been 
lost ;  she  had  also  a  formidable  pretender  to 
her  crown,  whose  interests  were  favored  by 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  powers;  and  even 
some  of  her  subjects  were  warped  by  religious 
bigotr)’  to  deny  her  title,  and  to  look  on  her 
as  an  heretical  usurper.  It  is  true  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  her  reign  which  had  passed 
away  before  the  attempted  invasion  of  1 588, 
she  had  revived  the  commercial  prosperity, 
the  national  spirit,  and  the  national  loyalty  of 
England.  But  her  resources  to  cope  with 
the  colossal  power  of  Philip  11.  still  seemed 
most  scanty ;  and  she  had  not  a  single  foreign 
ally,  except  the  Dutch,  who  were  themselves 
struggling  hard,  and,  as  it  seemed,  hopelessly, 
to  maintain  their  ri'volt  against  Spain. 

On  the  other  hand,  Philip  II.  was  absolute 
master  of  an  empire  so  superior  to  the  other 
states  of  the  world  in  extent,  in  resources, 
and  especially  in  militaiy*  and  naval  forces,  as 
to  make  the  project  of  enlarging  that  empire 
into  a  universal  monarchy  seem  a  perfectly 
feasible  scheme ;  and  Philip  had  both  the 
ambition  to  form  that  project,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  all  his 
means  to  its  realization.  Since  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  no  such  preponderating 
power  had  existed  in  the  world.  During  the 
mediaeval  centuries  the  chief  European  King¬ 
doms  were  slowly  moulding  themselves  out 
of  the  feudal  chaos.  And,  though  their  wars 
with  each  other  were  numerous  tind  despe¬ 
rate,  and  several  of  their  respective  kings 
figured  for  a  time  as  mighty  conquerors, 
none  of  them  in  those  times  ac(^uired  the 
consistency  and  perfect  organization  which 
arc  requisite  for  a  long  sustained  career  of 
aggrandizement.  After  the  consolidation  of 
the  great  kingdoms,  they  for  some  time  kept 
each  other  in  mutual  check.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  balanc¬ 
ing  system  was  successfully  practised  by 
European  statesmen.  But  when  Philip  11. 
reigned,  France  had  become  so  miserably 
weak  through  her  civil  wars,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  rival  state  which 
had  so  long  curbed  his  father,  the  Emperor 
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Charles  V.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland, 
he  had  either  sealous  friends  and  dependents, 
or  weak  and  divided  enemies.  Against  the 
Turks  he  had  gmned  great  and  glorious  suc¬ 
cesses  ;  and  he  might  look  round  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  without  discerning  a  single 
antagonist  of  whom  he  could  stand  in  awe. 
Spain,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was 
at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  The  hardihood 
and  spirit  which  the  Aragonese,  the  Castilian, 
and  the  other  nations  ot  the  peninsula  had 
ac(iuired  during  centuries  of  free  institutions 
and  successful  war  against  the  Moors,  had 
not  yet  become  obliterated.  Charles  V.  had, 
indeed,  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Spiiin,  but 
that  had  been  done  too  recently  for  its  full 
evil  to  be  felt  in  Philip’s  time.  A  people 
cannot  be  debased  in  a  single  generation : 
and  the  Spaniards  under  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  proved  the  truth  of  the  remark 
that  no  nation  is  ever  so  formidable  to  its 
neighbors  for  a  time,  as  a  nation  which,  after 
being  trained  up  in  self-government,  passt's 
suddenly  under  a  despotic  ruler.  The  ener¬ 
gy  of  democratic  institutions  survives  for  a 
lew  generations,  and  to  it  are  supemdded  the 
decision  and  certainty  which  are  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  government,  when  all  its  powers  are 
directed  by  a  single  mind.  It  is*  true  that 
this  pretematurtd  vigor  is  short-lived  ;  na¬ 
tional  corruption  and  deba.sement  gradually 
follow  the  loss  of  the  national  liberties ;  but 
there  is  an  interval  before  their  workings  are 
felt,  and  in  that  interval  the  roost  ambitious 
schemes  of  foreign  comjuest  are  often  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertuen. 

Philip  had  also  the  advantage  of  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  standing  army, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  discipline  and  equipment, 
in  an  age  when,  except  some  few  insignificant 
corps,  standing  armies  were  unknown  in 
Christendom.  The  renown  of  the  Spanish 
troops  was  justly  high,  and  the  infantry  in 
particular  was  considered  the  best  in  the 
world.  His  fleet,  also,  was  far  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  better  appointed,  than  that  of  any 
other  European  power  ;  and  both  his  soldiers 
and  his  sailors  had  the  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  commanders,  which  a  long 
career  of  successful  warfare  alone  can  create. 

Besides  the  Spanish  crown,  Philip  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  Duchy  of  MUan,  Franche-Compte,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Africa  he  possessed 
Tunis,  Oran,  the  Cape  Verd,  and  the  Canary 
Islands  ;  and  in  Asia,  the  Philippine  and  Sun- 
da  Islands,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic  he  was  lord  of  the  most 
splendid  portions  of  the  New  World,  which 


Columbus  found  “for  Castile  and  Leon.” 
The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  New  Spain, 
and  Chili,  with  their  abundant  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  and 
many  other  of  the  American  islands,  were 
provinces  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain. 

Philip  had,  indeed,  experienced  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  seeing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  revolt  against  his  authority,  nor 
could  he  succeed  in  bringing  back  beneath 
the  Spanish  sceptre  all  the  possessions  which 
his  father  had  bequeathed  to  him.  But  he 
had  reconquered  a  large  number  of  the  towns 
and  districts  that  originally  took  up  arms 
agiunst  him.  Belgium  was  brought  more 
thoroughly  into  implicit  obedience  to  Spain 
than  she  had  been  before  her  insurrection, 
and  it  was  only  Holland  and  the  six  other 
Northern  States  that  still  held  out  against  his 
arms.  The  contest  had  also  formt^  a  com¬ 
pact  and  veteran  army  on  Philip’s  side, 
which,  under  his  great  general,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  had  been  trained  to  act  together  un¬ 
der  all  difficulties  and  all  vicissitudes  of  war¬ 
fare  ;  and  on  whose  steadiness  and  loyalty 
perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  throughout 
any  enterprise,  however  difficult  and  tediou.**. 
.Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  Captain* 
General  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  Governor 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  his  age.  He  was  also  highly 
distinguished  for  pmitical  wisdom  and  sagaci¬ 
ty,  and  for  his  great  administrative  talents. 
He  was  idolized  by  his  troops,  whose  affec¬ 
tions  he  knew  how  to  win  without  relaxing 
their  discipline  or  diminishing  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  Pre-eminently  cool  and  circumspect 
in  his  plans,  but  swift  and  energetic  when  the 
moment  arrived  for  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
neglecting  no  risk  that  caution  could  provide 
against,  conciliating  even  the  populations  of 
the  districts  which  he  attacked,  by  his  scru¬ 
pulous  good  faith,  his  moderation,  and  his 
address,  Famese  was  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  generals  that  ever  could  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  designed  not  only  to 
win  battles  but  to  effect  conquests.  Happy 
is  it  for  England  and  the  world  that  this 
island  was  saved  from  becoming  an  arena  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  powers. 

Whatever  diminution  the  Spanish  empire 
might  have  sustained  in  the  Netherlands, 
seemed  to  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  Portugal,  which  Philip  had 
completely  conquered  in  1580.  Not  only 
that  ancient  kingdom  itself,  but  all  the  fruits 
of  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese, 
had  fallen  into  Philip’s  hands.  AU  the  Portu- 
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guese  colonies  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
East  Indies,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  ^pmn,  who  thus  not  only  united 
the  whme  Iberian  Peninsula  under  his  single 
sceptre,  but  acquired  a  transmarine  empire, 
little  inferior  in  wealth  and  extent  to  that 
which  he  had  inherited  at  his  accession. 
The  splendid  victory  which  his  fleet,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Papal  and  Venetian  gal¬ 
leys,  had  gained  at  Lepanto  over  the  Turks, 
had  deservedly  exalt^  the  fame  of  the 
Spanish  marine  throughout  Christendom,  and 
when  Philip  had  reigned  thirty -five  years,  the 
^igor  of  his  empire  seemed  unbroken,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  arms  had  increased,  and 
was  mcreasing  throughout  the  w'orld. 

One  nation  only  had  been  his  active,  his 

f)ersevering,  and  hjs  successful  foe.  England 
lad  encouraged  his  revolted  subjects  m  Flan¬ 
ders  against  him,  and  given  them  the  aid  in 
men  and  money,  without  which  they  must 
soon  have  been  humbled  in  the  dust.  English 
ships  had  plundered  his  colonies  ;  had  defied 
his  supremacy  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
the  Old ;  they  had  inflicted  ignominious  de¬ 
feats  on  his  squadrons ;  they  had  captured 
his  cities,  and  burned  his  arsenals  on  the 
very  coasts  of  Spain.  The  English  had  made 
Philip  himself  the  object  of  personal  insult. 
He  was  held  up  to  ridicule  in  their  stage 

d's  and  masks,  and  these  scoffs  at  the  man 
(as  is  not  unusmil  in  such  cases)  excited 
the  anger  of  the  absolute  King,  even  more 
vehemently  than  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
power.*  Personal  as  well  as  political  revenge 
urged  him  to  attack  England.  Were  she 
once  subdued,  the  Dutch  must  submit ; 
France  could  not  cope  with  him ;  the  empfre 
would  not  oppose  him ;  and  universal  domi¬ 
nion  seemed  sure  to  be  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  malignant  island. 

There  was  yet  another  and  a  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  which  armed  King  Philip  against  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  one  of  the  sincerest  and  one 
of  the  sternest  bigots  of  his  age.  He  looked 
on  himself,  and  was  looked  on  by  others,  as 
the  appointed  champion  to  extirpate  heresy 
and  re-establish  the  papal  power  throughout 
Europe.  A  powerful  reaction  against  Pro¬ 
testantism  h^  taken  place  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  he  viewed  himself  as  destined 
to  complete  it.  The  reformed  doctrines  had 
been  thoroughly  rooted  out  from  Italy  and 
Spain.  Belgium,  which  had  previously  been 
half  Protestant,  had  been  reconquered  both 
in  allegiance  and  creed  by  Philip,  and  had 

I  *  See  Ranke'i  Hist  Popes,  voL  2,  p.  170. 


become  one  of  the  most  Catholic  countries  in 
the  world.  Half  Germany  had  been  won 
back  to  the  old  faith.  In  Savoy,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  many  other  countries,  the  progress 
of  the  coimter-Reformation  had  been  rapid 
and  decisive.  Tbe  Catholic  League  seemed 
victorious  in  France  ;  and  the  Papacy  itself 
had  shaken  ofiF  the  supineness  of  recent  cen¬ 
turies,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
other  new  ecclesiastical  orders,  was  display¬ 
ing  a  vigor  and  boldness  worthy  of  the  days 
of  Hildebrand  or  Innocent  III. 

Throughout  continental  Europe,  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  discomfited  and  dismayed,  looked  to 
England  as  their  protector  and  refuge.  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  acknowledged  central  point  of 
Protestant  power  and  policy,  and  to  conquer 
England  was  to  stab  Protestantism  to  the 
verj’  heart.  Sextus  the  Fifth,  the  then  reign¬ 
ing  Pope,  earnestly  exhorted  Philip  to  this 
enterprise.  And  when  the  tidings  reached 
Italy  and  Spain  that  the  Protestant  Queen  of 
England  had  put  to  death  her  Catholic  pris¬ 
oner,  Mar}’  Queen  of  Scots,  the  fury  of  the 
V^atican  and  Escurial  knew  no  bounds.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  denounced  as  the  murderous  heretic 
whose  destruction  was  an  instant  duty.  A 
formal  treaty  was  concludtHl,  (in  June,  1587,) 
by  which  the  Pope  bound  himself  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  million  of  scudi  toward  the  expen.ses 
of  the  war  ;  the  money  to  be  paid  as  soon  as 
the  King  had  actual  posst^ssion  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  port.  Philip,  on  his  part,  strained  the 
resources  of  his  vast  empire  to  the  utmost. 
The  French  Catholic  chiefs  eagerly  co-opefa- 
ted  with  him.  In  the  seaports  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  along  almost  the  whole  coast 
from  Gibraltar  to  Jutland,  the  preparations 
for  the  great  armament  were  urged  forward 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  religious  zeal,  as 
w'ell  as  of  angry  ambition.  "  Thus,”  says 
the  German  historian  of  the  Popes* — “  thus 
did  the  unik*d  powers  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
from  which  such  mighty  influences  had  gone 
forth  over  the  whole  world,  now  rouse  them¬ 
selves  for  an  attack  upon  England !  The 
King  had  already  compiled,  from  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Simancas,  a  statement  of  the  claims 
which  he  had  to  the  throne  of  that  country 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Stuart  line ;  the  most 
brilliant  prospects,  especially  that  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  of  the  seas,  were  associated 
in  his  mind  with  this  enterprise.  Everything 
seemed  to  conspire  to  such  end  ;  the  pre¬ 
dominancy  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  the 
renewed  attack  upon  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  attempt  upon  Geneva,  and  the 

*  Ranke,  voL  2,  p.  172. 
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enterprise  against  England.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  thoroughly  Catholic  prince,  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland, 
with  the  prospect  also  of  future  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  But  whenever  any 
principle  or  power,  be  it  what  it  may,  aims 
at  unlimited  supremacy  in  Europe,  some 
vigorous  resistance  to  it,  having  its  origin  in 
the  deepest  springs  of  human  nature,  inva¬ 
riably  arises.  Philip  II.  had  to  encounter 
newly-awakened  powers,  braced  by  the  vigor 
of  youth,  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  destiny.  The  intrepid  Corsairs,  who 
had  rendered  every  sea  insecure,  now  clus¬ 
tered  round  the  coasts  of  their  native  island. 
The  Protestants  in  a  body, — even  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  although  they  had  been  subjected  to  as 
severe  oppressions  as  the  Catholics, — rallit'd 
round  their  Queen,  who  now  gave  admirable 
proof  of  her  masculine  courage,  and  her 

f)rincely  talent  of  winning  the  atfections,  and 
eading  the  minds,  and  preserving  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  men.” 

Ranke  should  have  added  that  the  English 
Catholics,  at  this  crisis,  proved  themselves 
as  loyal  to  their  Quecm,  and  true  to  their 
country,  as  were  the  most  vehement  anti- 
Catholic  zealots  in  the  island.  Some  few 
traitors  there  were  ;  but,  sis  a  body,  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  held  the  ancient  faith  stood  the 
trial  t»f  their  patriotism  nobly.  The  Lord 
Admiml  himself  was  a  Catholic,  and  (to 
adopt  the  words  of  Hallam)  then  “  it  was 
that  the  Catholics  in  everj'  county  repaired 
to  the  standard  of  the  Loi^  Lieutenant,  im¬ 
ploring  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of 
bartering  the  national  independence  for  their 
religion  itself.”  The  Spaniard  found  no  par¬ 
tisans  in  the  country  which  he  assailed,  nor 
did  England,  self-wounded, 

“  Lie  at  the  foot  of  her  proud  enemy.” 

No  English  reader  can  require  a  repeated 
description  of  our  lion-hearted  Queen’s  de¬ 
meanor,  how  she  rode  among  her  troops, 
“  full  of  princely  resolution,  and  more  than 
feminine  courage.”  The  memorable  words 
with  which  she  encouraged  the  hearts  of  her 
captains  and  soldiers,  are  familiar  to  us  all  as 
household  words.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  worthy  of  that  of  its  sovereign ;  and  if 
the  enemy  had  landt‘d,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  would  have  been  heroically  opposed.  But 
history'  shows  us  so  many  examples  of  the 
superiority  of  veteran  troops  over  new  levies, 
however  numerous  and  brave,  that,  without 
disparaging  our  countrymen’s  soldierly  mer¬ 
its,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  no  trial  of 


them  was  then  made  upon  English  land. 
Especially  must  we  feel  this,  when  we  con¬ 
trast  the  high  military  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  who  would  have  headed  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  imbecility  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
to  whom  the  Queen’s  most  deplorable  favor¬ 
itism  had  then  committed  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  armies. 

“  The  most  fortunate  and  invincible  Ar¬ 
mada,”  as  the  Spaniards,  in  the  confidence  of 
their  hearts,  termed  their  great  fleet,  set  sail 
from  the  Tagus  on  the  19th  of  May,  1588. 
It  consisted,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
of  130  ships,  carrying  2630  guns,  having  on 
board  nearly  20,000  soldiers,  and  manned  by 
more  than  10,000  mariners  and  galley-slaves. 
The  chief  i^liance  of  the  Spaniards  for  a  sea- 
fight  was  on  forty-five  gallea.ses,*  and  gal¬ 
leons  of  unusual  size  and  strength.  The  orders 
of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  the  Due  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  were  to  sail  through  the  Channel, 
without  seeking  an  action  with  the  English 
fleet,  to  Calais,  where  the  Duke  of  Piuina 
with  his  flotilla  was  to  join  him.  He  was 
then  to  escort  the  Duke  and  his  army  to 
England,  and  to  hind  also  the  troops  that  were 
on  l^rd  his  own  ship.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  collected  a  squadron 
of  war  ships  at  Dunkirk,  and  had  with  almost 
incredible  toil  and  .skill  prepared  transports 
for  his  army,  and  all  munition  “  and  ni'ces- 
sary  provision  for  the  war.”  As  Napoleon 
afterwards  waited  with  his  army  and  flotilla 
at  Boulogne,  waiting  for  Villeneuve  to  drive 
away  the  English  cruisers,  and  secure  him  a 
passage  across  the  Channel,  so  Parma  waited 
for  Medina  Sidonia  to  drive  away  the  Dutch 
and  English  squadrons  that  watched  his  flo¬ 
tilla,  and  to  enable  his  veterans  to  cross  the 
sea  to  the  land  that  they  were  to  conquer. 
Thanks  to  Providence,  in  each  case  EIngland’s 
enemy  waited  in  vain ! 

A  storm  drove  the  Armada  back  with 
some  loss  to  Corunna,  but  on  the  12th  of 
July  it  sailed  again  completely  refitted.  On 
the  1 9th,  the  intendt‘d  invaders  first  saw  the 
English  coast,  and  on  the  20th,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  the  first  division  of  the  English  fleet. 


*  The  common  ehip  of  war  in  the  Spanish  fleet, 
was  the  galley,  such  as  was  generally  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  galley  pulled  oara,  as  well  as 
using  masts  and  sails,  and  carried  cannon  on  her 
prow  and  stem.  The  gaHease  was  a  third  broader 
and  larger  than  the  galley.  Besides  its  sails,  it  used 
large  oars,  each  of  whiim  was  worked  by  several 
rowers.  Its  batteries  were  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  galley.  The  galleon  was  the  largest 
class  vessel  of  all,  having  a  regular  broadside  of 
cannon,  and  mounting  very  heavy  guns  at  its  enor¬ 
mously  elevated  poop  and  forecastle. 
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The  total  amount  of  ships  which  the  tilla  could  not  meet  them  there ;  he  and  his 
Queen’s  government  and  the  patriotic  seal  of  force  were  blockaded  in  Dunkirk ;  and  the 
volunteers  had  collected  for  the  defence  of  English  ships,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
Eingland,  was  a  little  under  two  hundred,  have  been  scared  from  the  seas  by  the  Ar- 
But  though  the  number  of  sail  was  greater  mada,  were  hovering  around,  readv,  like 
than  that  of  the  Spanish,  the  English  ships  birds  of  prey,  to  pounce  on  the  first  Flemish 
were  far  inferior  in  size,  their  tonnage  being  or  Spanish  vessel  that  should  leave  the  shel- 
less  by  half  than  that  of  the  enemy.  There  ter  of  the  coast.  For  a  time  the  Spanish 
were  a  few  large  vessels  that  approached  the  fleet,  moored  off  Calais,  with  its  largest  ves- 
size  of  the  Spanish  first-class  ships,  but  the  sels,  like  a  line  of  fortifications  outside,  seemed 
great  majority  of  the  English  vessels  were  to  defy  attack.  But  at  last,  on  the  night 
small  in  size,  though  more  manageable,  and  before  the  29th  of  that  memonible  July,  by 
better  sailers  than  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  the  bold  and  skillful  employment  of  fire-ships, 
readily  sent  an  auxiliary  squadron  of  sixty  the  English  Admiral  drove  them  from  their 
sail :  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  English  moorings,  and  cut  them  off  from  Calais  roads. 
Admiral  to  subdivide  his  forces ;  and  Lord  A  battle  followed,  in  which,  as  one  of  the 
Henry  Seymour,  with  forty  ships,  Dutch  and  English  captains  (Lord  Monmouth)  described 
EInglish,  was  employed  in  blockading  the  it,  “  we  had  a  glorious  day  of  them,  contin- 
hostile  ports  in  Flanders,  and  in  preventing  uing  fight  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  Duke  of  Parma  from  coming  out  to  join  till  five  or  six  at  night.”  Many  of  the  largest 
the  Armada.  Spanish  ships  were  sunk  or  captured  in  the 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Lord  Effingham  came  action  of  this  day.  And  at  len^h  the  Span- 
in  sight  of  his  formidable  adversaries.  'I’he  ish  Admiral,  despairing  of  success,  fled 
Armada  is  described  by  Camden  as  havmg  northward  with  a  southerly  wind,  in  the  hope 
appeared  “  with  lofty  turrets,  like  castles,  in  of  rounding  Scotland,  and  so  returning  to 
form  like  a  half-moon,  the  wings  thereof  Spain  without  a  farther  encounter  with  the 
spreading  out  about  the  length  of  seven  English  fleet.  Lord  Eflingham  left  a  squad- 
miles,  sailing  very  slowly,  though  with  full  ron  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  Duke  of 
sails.  ”  The  English  let  the  leviathans  pass  Parma’s  armament ;  but  that  wise  general 
by,  and  then  with  a  fore  right  wind  chased  soon  withdrew  his  troops  to  more  promising 
them  in  the  rear,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight  fields  of  action.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  Admi- 
along  the  Channel.  The  details  of  the  series  ral  himself,  and  Drake,  chased  the  vincible 
of  engagements  that  ensued  are  too  familiar  Armada,  as  it  was  now  termed,  for  some  dis- 
to  every  reader  of  English  history  to  justify  tance  northward  ;  and  then,  when  they 
recapitulation.  Some  of  the  b^t  ships  of  seemed  to  bend  away  from  the  Scotch  coast 
the  Spaniards  were  captured :  many  more  towards  Norway,  it  was  thought  best,  in  the 
received  heavy  damage ;  while  the  English  words  of  Drake,  “  to  leave  them  to  those 
vessels,  which  took  care  not  to  close  with  boisterous  and  uncouth  northern  seas.” 
their  huge  antagonists,  but  availed  themselves  The  sufferings  and  losses  which  the  un- 
of  their  superior  celerity  in  tacking  and  ma-  happy  Spaniards  sustained  in  their  flight 
nceuvring,  sufiered  little  comparative  loss,  round  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  well  known. 
Elach  day  added  not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  Of  their  whole  Armada  only  fifty-three  shat- 
the  number  of  Efiingham’s  force.  Raleigh,  tered  vessels  brought  back  their  beaten  and 
Oxford,  Cumberland,  and  Sheffield  had  now  wasted  crews  to  the  Spanish  coast,  which 
joined  him ;  and  “  the  gentlemen  of  England  they  had  quitted  in  such  pageantry  and  pride, 
hired  ships  from  all  parts  at  their  own  charge,  ^me  pa.ssages  from  the  dispatches,  writ- 
and  with  one  accord  came  flocking  thither  as  ten  by  Drake  during  the  struggle,  have  been 
to  a  set  field,  where  glory  was  to  be  attained,  already  quoted ;  and  the  most  spirited  descrip- 
and  faithful  service  performed  unto  their  tion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  which  ever 
Prince  and  their  country.”  Still,  the  Span-  was  penned,  may  perhaps  be  taken  from  the 
iards,  unbroken  though  sorely  distressed,  letter  w'hich  our  brave  Vice-Admiral  wrote 
held  on  along  the  Channel,  and  on  the  27th  in  answer  to  some  lying  stories  by  which  the 
came  to  anchor  off  Calais.  But  Parma’s  flo-  Spaniards  strove  to  hide  their  shame. 
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Besides  being  the  confidential  advisers,  his  potent  strip  of  parchment  summoning  the 
attorneys  are  the  “  confessors”  of  modem  great  man  before  “  her  Sovereign  Lady  the 
England ;  and  the  revelations — delicate,  se-  Queen,”  there  to  answer  for  his  acts ;  and 
rious,  not  unfrequently  involving  life  as  well  the  richer  the  offender,  the  more  keen  and 
as  fortune  and  character — confided  to  the  eager  Mr.  Attorney  to  prosecute  the  suit, 
purchased  fidelity  and  professional  honor  of  however  needy  his  own  client ;  for  he  is  then 
men  whom  romancers  of  all  ages  have  stere-  sure  of  his  costs,  if  he  succeed  !  Again,  I 
©typed  as  the  ghouls  and  vampires  of  civil-  cheerfully  admit  the  extreme  vulgarity  of  the 
izea  society,  are,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  as  motive  ;  but  its  efiect  in  protecting  the  legal 
rarely  divulged  as  those  which  the  penitents  rights  of  the  humble  is  not,  I  contend,  les- 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  impart  to  sened  because  the  reward  of  exertion  and 
their  spiritual  guides  and  helpers  ;  and  this  success  is  counted  out  in  good,  honest  sove- 
possibly  for  the  somewhat  vulgar,  but  very  reigns,  or  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Corn- 
sufficient  reason,  that  “  a  breach  of  con-  pany  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
fidence”  would  as  certmnly  involve  the  pro-  Thus  much  by  way  of  conciliatory  prologue 
fessional  ruin  of  an  attorney  as  the  commis-  to  the  narrative  of  a  few  incidents  revemed 
sion  of  a  felony.  An  able  but  eccentric  in  the  attorney’s  privileged  confessional; 
jurisconsult,  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  throughout  which  I  have  of  course,  in  order 
desirous  that  attorneys  should  be  compelled  to  avoid  any  possible  recognition  of  those 
to  disclose  on  oath  whatever  guilty  secrets  events  or  incidents,  changed  the  name  of 
might  be  confided  to  them  by  their  clients  ;  every  person  cercemed. 
the  only  objection  to  which  ingenious  device  Our  old  city  firm,  then,  which,  I  am  happy 
for  the  conviction  of  rogues  being,  that  if  to  say,  still  flourishes  imder  the  able  direc- 
such  a  power  existed,  there  would  be  no  tion  of  our  active  successors,  I  will  call — 
secrets  to  disclose ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con-  adopting  the  nomenclature  appropriated  to 
sequence,  that  the  imperfectly-informed  at-  us  by  imaginative  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tomey  would  be  unable  to  render  his  client  who  favor  the  world  with  fancy  pen-and- 
the  justice  to  which  every  person,  however  ink  portraits  of  the  lawyer  tribe — that  of 
criminal,  is  clearly  entitled — that  of  having  Flint  and  Sharp ;  Sharp  being  myself,  and 
his  or  her  case  presented  before  the  court  Flint  the  silver-haired  old  bachelor  we 
appointed  to  decide  upon  it  in  the  best  and  buried  a  few  weeks  since,  in  Kensal  Green 
most  advantageous  manner  possible.  Let  it  Cemetery. 

not  be  forgotten  either  that  the  attorney  is  “  Mr.  Andrews,”  said  a  clerk,  as  he  threw 
the  only  real,  practical  defender  of  the  hum-  open  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  one  after- 
ble  and  needy  against  the  illegal  oppressions  noon.  “  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews.” 
of  the  rich  and  powerful — the  shrewd,  indom-  “  Good  day,  Mr.  Andrews,”  was  my 
itable  agent  who  gives  prosaic  reality  to  the  prompt  and  civil  greeting  :  “  I  have  good 
figurative  eloquence  of  old  Chancellor  For-  news  for  you.  Take  a  chair.” 
tescue,  when  ne  says  ”  that  the  lightnings  The  good-humored,  rather  intelligent,  and 
may  flash  through,  the  thunder  shake,  the  somewhat  clouded  countenance  of  the  new- 
tempest  beat  upon  the  English  peasant’s  hut,  comer  brightened  up  at  these  words.  “  News 
but  the  king  of  England,  with  all  his  army,  from  my  cousm  Archibald  ?”  he  asked,  as 
cannot  lift  the  latch  to  enter  in.”  The  chan-  he  seated  himself. 

cellor  of  course  meant  that  in  this  country  “  Yes.  He  laments  your  late  failure,  and 
overbearing  violence  cannot  defy,  or  put  itself  commiserates  the  changed  position  and  pros- 
in  the  place  of,  the  law.  This  is  qiute  true  ;  pects  of  your  wife  and  boy,  little  Archibald, 
and  why?  Chiefly  because  the  attorney  is  his  godson.  You  he  has  not  much  compas- 
ready,  in  all  cases  of  provable  illegality,  with  sion  for,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  your  mis- 
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fortunes  entirely  to  mismanagement,  and  the 
want  of  common  prudence.” 

“  Candid,  certiunly,”  grumbled  out  Mr. 
Jesse  Andrews ;  “  but  an  odd  sort  of  good 
news !” 

"  His  deeds  are  kinder  than  his  words. 
He  will  allow,  till  Archibald  attains  his  ma¬ 
jority - Let  me  see  :  how  old  is  that  boy 

of  yours  now  ?” 

^  “  Ten.  He  was  two  years  old  when  his 
godfather  went  to  India.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  will  receive  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  in 
advance,  for  the  next  ten  years — that  is,  of 
course,  if  your  son  lives — in  order  to  enable 
you  to  bring  him  up,  and  educate  him  pro¬ 
perly.  After  that  period  has  elapsed,  your 
cousin  intimates  that  he  will  place  the  young 
man  advantageously ;  and,  1  do  not  doubt, 
will  do  something  for  you,  should  you  not  by 
that  time  have  conquered  a  fur  posititm  for 
yourself.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  smd  Mr.  Andrews. 

“  All !  Why,  what  did  you  expect  ?” 

“  Two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  to  set  me 
afloat  again.  I  know  of  a  safe  speculation, 
that  with,  say  three  thousand  pounds  capital, 
would  realize  a  handsome  fortune  in  no 
time.” 

Mr.  Jesse  Andrews,  I  may  observe,  was 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
are  always  on  the  threshold  of  realizing  mil¬ 
lions — the  only  and  constant  obstacle  being 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  “  capital.” 

I  condoled  with  him  upon  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  words,  however  civil,  avail  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  way  of  “  capital,”  Mr.  Jesse  An¬ 
drews,  having  pockeU*d  the  first  half-yearly 
installment  of  toe  annuity,  made  his  exit  in 
by  no  means  a  gracious  or  grateful  frame  of 
mind. 

Two  other  half-yearly  payments  were  duly 
pmd  him.  When  he  handed  me  the  receipt 
on  the  last  occasion,  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  off¬ 
hand,  careless  way,  “  I  suppose,  if  Archy 
were  to  die,  these  payments  would  cease  ?” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  I  replied,  unthinkingly. 
“  At  all  events,  not,  I  should  say,  till  you 
and  your  wife  were  m  some  way  provided  for. 
But  your  son  is  not  ill  ?”  I  added. 

"  No,  no ;  not  at  present,”  replied  An¬ 
drews,  coloring,  and  with  a  confusion  of 
manner  which  surprised  me  not  a  htUe.  It 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  the  boy  was 
dead,  and  that  Andrews,  in  order  not  to  risk 
the  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  the  annuity, 
had  concealed  the  fact  from  us. 

“  Let  me  see,”  I  resumed,  we  have  your 
present  address — Norton  Folgate,  I  thii^  ?” 


Yes,  certainly  you  have.” 

“  I  shall  very  likely  call  in  a  day  or  two 
to  see  Mrs.  Anarews  and  your  son.” 

The  man  smiled  in  a  reassured,  half-sar¬ 
donic  manner.  “  Do,”  he  answered.  “  Archy 
is  alive,  and  very  well,  thank  God !  ’ 

This  confidence  dispelled  the  suspicion  I 
had  momentarily  enterUuned,  and  five  or  six 
weeks  passed  away,  during  which  Andrews 
and  his  affairs  were  almost  as  entirely  absent 
from  my  thoughts  as  if  no  such  man  existed. 

About  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Jesse  Andrews  unexpectedly  re\i8ited  the 
office,  and  as  soon  as  1  was  disengaged,  was 
ushered  into  my  private  room.  He  was 
habited  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  it  nat¬ 
urally  struck  me  that  either  his  wife  or  son 
wa.s  dead — an  impression,  however,  which  a 
closer  examination  of  his  countenance  did  not 
confirm,  knowing  as  I  did  how  affectionate  a 
husband  and  father  he  was,  with  all  his  faults 
and  follies,  reputed  to  be.  He  lopked  flur¬ 
ried,  nervous,  cert^ly;  but  there  was  no 
grief,  no  sorrow  in  the  restless,  disturbed 
glances  which  he  directed  to  the  floor,  the 
ceiling,  the  window,  the  fireplace,  the  chairs, 
the  table — everywhere,  in  fact,  except  to¬ 
wards  my  face. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Andrews?”  I 
gravely  inquired,  seeing  that  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  disposed  to  open  the  conversation. 

“  A  great  calamity,  sir — a  great  calamity,” 
he  hurriedly  and  confusedly  answered,  his 
face  still  persistently  averted  from  me — has 
happened !  Archy  is  dead !” 

“  Dead !”  1  exclaimed,  considerably  shocked. 
“  God  bless  me !  when  did  this  happen  ?” 

“  Three  weeks  ago,”  was  the  reply.  “  He 
died  of  cholera.” 

“Of  cholera!”  This  occurred,  I  should 
state,  in  1830. 

“Yes:  he  was  very  assiduously  attended 
throughout  his  sufferings,  which  were  pro¬ 
tracted  and  severe,  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Park¬ 
inson,  a  highly  respectable  and  skilled  prac¬ 
titioner,  as  you  doubtless,  sir,  are  aware.” 

I  could  not  comprehend  the  man.  This 
dry,  unconcerned,  business-sort  of  gabble 
was  not  the  language  of  a  suddenly-bereaved 
parent,  and  one,  too,  who  had  lost  a  consider¬ 
able  anniuty  by  his  son’s  death.  What  could 
it  mean?  I  was  in  truth  fairly  puzzled. 

After  a  considerable  interval  of  silence, 
which  Mr.  Andrews,  whose  eyes  continued 
to  wander  in  every  direction  except  that  of 
mine,  showed  no  inclination  to  break,  I  smd 
— “  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  write  im¬ 
mediately  to  your  cousin,  Mr.  Archibald 
Andrews.  I  trust,  for  your  sake,  the  annul- 
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ty  will  be  continued ;  but  of  course,  till  I 
hear  from  him,  the  half-yearly  payments 
mu.st  be  suspended.” 

"  Certainly,  certainly :  I  naturally  expected 
that  would  be  the  case,”  said  Andrews,  still 
in  the  sjune  quick,  hurried  tone.  “  Quite  so.” 

“You  have  nothing  further  to  say,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?”  I  remarked  after  another  de^  pause, 
during  which  it  was  very  apparent  that  he 
was  laboring  with  something  to  which  he 
nen’ously  hesitated  to  give  utterance. 

“  No — yes — that  is,  I  wished  to  consult 
you  upon  a  matter  of  basiness — connected 
with — with  a  life-a-ssurance  office.” 

“  A  life-assurance  office  ?” 

“  Yes.”  The  man’s  pale  face  flu.sbed 
crimson,  and  his  speech  became  more  and 
more  hurried  as  he  went  on.  “  Yes  :  fear¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Sharp,  that  should  Archy  die,  we  _ 

might  be  left  without  resource,  I  resolved,  proceedings  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews, 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  effect  an  insu-  Ejirly  on  the  morrow  one  of  the  managing 
ranee  on  his  life  for  four  thousand  pounds.”  directors  called  on  ns,  to  state  the  reasons 
“  Four  thousand  pounds!”  which  induced  the  company  to  hesitate  at 

“Yes.  All  necessary  pndiminaries  were  recc^udng  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  In  addition 
gone  through.  The  medical  gentleman —  to  the  doubts  suggested  by  the  brief  time 
since  di«d  of  the  cholera,  by  the  way— ex-  which  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  pol- 
amined  the  boy  of  course,  and  the  insurance  icy  to  the  death  of  the  child,  there  were 
was  legally  effected  for  four  thousand  pounds,  several  other  slight  circumstances  of  corrob- 
able  at  his  death.”  orative  suspicion.  The  chief  of  these  was, 

did  not  speak ;  a  suspicion  too  horrible  to  that  a  neighbor  had  declared  he  heard  the 
be  hinted  at  held  me  dumb.  father  indulging  in  obstreperous  mirth  in  a 

“Unfortimately,”Andrews continued,  “this  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  corpse  lay 
insurance  was  only  effect**d  about  a  fortnight  only  about  two  hours  after  his  son  had  ex- 
before  poor  Archy ’s  d<*ath,  and  the  office  {  pired.  'This  unseemly,  scandalous  hilarity  of 
refuses  payment,  although,  as  I  have  told  j  ner  husband  the  wife  appeared  to  faintly 
you,  the  lad  was  attended  to  the  very  hour  remonstrate  against.  The  directors  had  con- 
of  his  death  by  Dr.  Parkinson,  a  highly  re-  sequently  resolved  non  obstante  Dr.  Parkin- 
spectable,  most  unexceptionable  gentleman,  son’s  declaration,  who  might,  they  argued. 
Very  much  so  indeed.”  have  been  deceived,  to  have  the  body  ex- 

“  I  quite  agree  in  that,”  I  answered  after  a  burned  in  order  to  a  post-mortem  examination 
while.  “  Dr.  Parkinson  i«  a  highly  respect-  as  to  the  true  cause  of  death.  If  the  parents 
able  and  eminent  man.  What  reason,”  I  voluntarily  agreed  to  this  course,  a  judicial 
added,  “  do  the  company  assign  for  non-pay-  application  to  enforce  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
ment  ?”  and  all  doubts  on  the  matter  could  be  quietly 

“  'Fhe  very  recent  completion  of  the  policy.”  set  at  rest.  I  thought  the  proposal,  imder 
“  Nonsense !  How  can  that  fact,  standing  the  circumstances,  reasonable,  and  called  on 
alone,  affect  your  claim?”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  to  obhun  their  con- 

“  I  do  not  know,”  Andrews  replied ;  and  currence.  Mrs.  Andrews  was,  I  found,  ab- 
all  this  time  I  had  not  been  able  to  look  sent  in  the  country,  but  her  husband  was  at 
fairly  in  his  face ;  “  but  they  do  refuse  ;  and  home ;  and  he,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  was, 
I  am  anxious  that  your  firm  should  take  the  I  thought,  a  good  deal  startled — shocked 
matter  in  hand,  and  sue  them  for  the  amount.”  rather — a  natural  emotion  perhaps. 

“  I  must  first  see  Dr.  Parkinson,”  I  an-  “  Who — who,”  he  stud,  after  a  few  mo- 

swered,  “and  convince  myself  that  there  is  ments’ silent  reflection — “  who  is  to  conduct 
no  legitimate  reason  for  repudiating  the  pol-  this  painful,  revolting  inquiry  ?” 
icy.”  “  Dr.  Parkinson  will  be  present,  with  Mr. 

“  Cert^ly,  certmnly,”  he  replied.  Humphrey  the  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Curtis  the 

“  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow,”  I  said,  newly-appointed  physician  to  the  assurance 
rising  to  terminate  the  conference,  “  after  I  office,  m  place  of  Dr.  Morgan,  who  died,  as 


have  seen  Dr.  Parkinson,  and  state  whether 
we  will  or  not  take  proceedings  against  the 
insurance  company  on  your  behalf. 

He  thanked  me,  and  hurried  off. 

Dr.  Parkinson  confirmed  Mr.  Jesse  An¬ 
drews  in  every  particular.  He  had  attended 
the  boy,  a  fine,  light-haired  lad  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  from  not  long  after  his 
wizure  till  his  death.  He  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  died  unmistakably  of  Asiatic  cholera,  anc^ 
of  nothing  else ;  of  which  same  disease  a  ser¬ 
vant  and  a  female  lodgt!r  in  the  same  house 
had  died  jast  previously.  “  It  is,  of  course,” 
Dr.  Parkinson  remarked  in  conclusion,  “  as 
unfortunate  for  the  company  as  it  is  strangely 
lucky  for  Andrews ;  but  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  refusing  payment.” 

Upon  this  representation  we  wrote  the 
next  day  to  the  assurance  people,  threatening 
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you  are  aware,  a  short  time  since  of  cho-  j  paid  over  to  Archibald,  with  accumulated 


“  True.  Ah,  well,  then,  he  answered  al¬ 
most  with  alacrity,  “  be  it  as  they  wish.  Dr. 
Parkinson  will  see  fair  play,” 

The  examination  was  efected,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  confirmation,  beyond  doubt  or 
qmbble,  that  death,  as  Dr.  Parkinson  had 
declared,  had  been  solely  occasioned  by 
cholera.  The  assurance  company  still  hesi¬ 
tated  ;  but  as  this  conduct  could  now  only 
be  looked  upon  as  perverse  obstinacy,  we 


mterest.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  death 
of  his  godson,  the  entire  property  was  devised 
to  another  more  distant  and  wealthier  cousin, 
Mr.  Newton  and  his  son  Charles,  on  precisely 
similar  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  an 
annuity  of  seventy  pounds,  payable  to  Jesse 
Andrews  and  his  wife  during  their  lives,  was 
charged  upon  it. 

Two  letters  were  dispatched  the  same 
evening — one  to  the  fortunate  cousin,  Mr. 
Newton,  who  lived  within  what  was  then 


served  them  with  a  writ  at  once.  TTiey  gave  known  as  the  twopenny  post  delivery,  and 


in ;  and  the  money  was  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Jesse  Andrews,  whose  joy  at  his  sudden  riches 


another  to  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews,  who  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  abode  in  a  cottage 


did  not,  I  was  forced  to  admit,  appear  to  be  near  St.  Alban’s,  Hertfordshire.  These  mis- 
in  the  slightest  degree  damped  by  any  feel-  sives  informed  both  gentlemen  of  the  arrival 


in  the  slightest  degree  damped  by  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  sadness  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child. 

We  wrote  to  inform  Mr,  Archibald  An¬ 
drews  of  these  occurrences,  and  to  request 


of  the  Indian  mail,  and  the,  to  them,  impor¬ 
tant  dispatches  it  contained. 

Mr.  Newton  was  early  at  the  office  on  the 


further  instructions  with  regard  to  the  annu-  following  morning,  and  perused  the  will  with 
ity  hitherto  paid  to  his  cousin.  A  consider-  huge  content.  He  was  really  quite  sorry, 


ity  hitherto  paid  to  his  cousin.  A  consider¬ 
able  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  an 


huge  content.  He  was  really  quite  sorry, 
though,  for  poor  Cousin  Jesse;  the  loss  of 


answer  could  be  received,  and  in  the  mean-  his  son  was  a  sad  stroke,  much  worse  than 
time  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews  plunged  headlong  this  of  a  fortune,  which  he  might  have  ex- 


into  the  speculation  he  had  bi^n  long  han-  pected  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
kering  to  engage  in,  and  was,  he  informed  the  annuity,  Mr.  Newton  thoughtfully  ob- 
me  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  royal  road  serv’ed,  was,  after  all,  no  contemptible  pro¬ 
to  a  magnificent  fortune.  vision  for  two  persons,  without  family,  and 

Clouds  soon  gathered  over  this  brilliant  pros-  of  modest  requirements, 
pect.  The  partner,  whose  persuasive  tongue  A  very  different  scene  was  enacted  when, 
and  brilliant  imagination  had  induced  Mr,  late  in  the  evening,  and  just  as  I  was  about 


Andrews  to  join  him  with  his  four  thousand  to  leave  the  office,  Mr.  Jes.se  Andrews  rushed 
pounds,  proved  to  be  an  arrant  cheat  and  in,  white  as  a  sheet,  haggard,  and  wild  vrith 
swindler ;  and  Mr.  Andrews’s  application  to  passion.  “  What  devil’s  fables  are  these  you 
vis  for  legal  help  and  redress  was  just  too  write  me  ?”  he  burst  forth  the  instant  he  had 
late  to  prevent  the  accomplished  aealer  in  gtuned  the  threshold  of  the  room.  “  How 
moonshine  and  delusion  from  embarking  at  dare  you,”  he  went  on  almost  shrieking  with 


Liverpool  for  America,  with  every  penny  of  fury — “how  dare  you  attempt  to  palm  off 


the  partnership  funds  in  his  pockets ! 


these  accursed  lies  on  me  ?  Archy  rich — 


A  favorable  reply  from  Mr.  Archibald  rich — and  I -  But  it  is  a  lie !  An  in- 

Andrews  had  now  become  a  question  of  vital  femal  device  got  up  to  torture  me — to  drive 

1 _ ..  .  1  •  •  1  •  M  1  ^  X  1  _  _  -  J  »>  fni_  - _ -  j _ 


importance  to  his  cousin,  who  very  impa¬ 
tiently  awmted  its  arrival.  It  came  at  last. 


me  wild,  distracted — mad.”  The  excited  man 
literally  foamed  with  rage,  and  so  astonished 


Mr.  Andrews  had  died  rather  suddenly  at  was  I,  that  it  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
Bombay  a  short  time  before  my  letter  arrived  could  speak  or  move.  At  last  I  rose,  closed 
there,  after  executing  in  triplicate  a  will,  of  the  door,  for  the  clerks  in  the  outer  office 
which  one  of  the  copies  was  forwarded  to  were  hearers  and  witnesses  of  this  outbreak, 
me.  By  this  instrument  his  property — about  and  led  the  way  to  an  inner  and  more  pri- 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  the  greatest  vate  apartment.  “Come  with  me,  Mr.  An- 
portion  of  which  had  been  remitted  from  drews,”  I  said,  “  and  let  us  talk  this  matter 
time  to  time  for  investment  in  the  British  calmly  over.” 

funds — was  disposed  of  as  follows; — Five  He  mechanically  followed,  threw  himself 

thousand  pounds  to  his  Cousin  Jesse  An-  into  a  chair,  and  listened  with  fremded  im- 
drews,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  patience  to  the  reading  of  the  will, 
maintaining  Arcbibdd  Andrews,  the  testa-  “  A  curse  is  upon  me,”  he  shouted,  jump- 


maintaining  Archibald  Andrews,  the  testa 
tor’s  godson,  till  he  should  have  attained  the  ing  up  as  I  concluded ;  “  the  curse  of  God — 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  whole  of  the  re-  a  judgment  upon  the  crime  I  but  the  other 
maining  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  be  then  day  committed — a  crime,  as  I  thought — dolt, 
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idiot*  that  I  was — so  cunningly  contrived,  so 
cleverly  executed !  Fool,  villun,  madman 
that  I  have  been ;  for  now,  when  fortune  is 
tendered  for  my  acceptance,  I  dare  not  put 
forth  my  hand  to  grasp  it ;  fortune,  too,  not 

only  for  me,  but -  Oh  God,  it  will  kill 

us  both,  Martha  as  well  as  me,  though  I 
alone  am  to  blame  for  this  infernal  chance !” 

This  outburst  appeared  to  relieve  him, 
and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair  somewhat 
calmer.  I  could  understand  nothing  of  all 
that  rhapsody,  knowing  as  1  did  that  his  son 
Archibald  had  died  from  natural  causes. 

“  It  is  a  severe  blow,”  I  said  in  as  soothing 
a  tone  as  I  could  assume ;  “  a  very  great  dis¬ 
appointment  :  still,  you  are  secured  from  ex¬ 
treme  poverty — from  anything  like  absolute 
want” - 

“  It  is  not  that — it  is  not  that !”  he  broke 
in,  though  not  quite  so  wildly  as  before. 

“  Look  you,  Mr.  Sharp,  I  will  tell  you  all ! 
There  may  be  some  m<^e  of  extrication  from 
this  terrible  predicament,  and  I  must  have 
your  advice  professionally  upon  it.” 

“  Go  on ;  I  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.” 

“  Here  it  is,  then ;  Archy,  my  son  Archy, 
is  alive ! —  alive !  and  well  in  health  as  either 
you  or  I !” 

I  was  thunderstruck.  Here  was  indeed  a 
revelation. 

“  Alive  and  well,”  continued  Andrews. 

“  listen ;  when  the  cholera  began  to  spread 
so  rapidly,  I  bethought  me  of  insuring  the 
boy’s  life  in  case  of  the  worst  befalling,  but 
not,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  with  the  slight¬ 
est  thought  of  harming  a  hair  of  his  head. 
This  was  done.  Very  soon  the  terrific  dis¬ 
ease  approached  our  neighborhood,  and  my 
wife  took  Archy  to  a  country  lodging,  re¬ 
turning  herself  the  same  evening.  The  next 
day  our  only 'servant  was  attacked,  and  died. 
A  few  hours  after  that,  our  first-floor  lodger, 
a  widow  of  the  name  of  Mason,  who  had 
been  with  us  but  a  very  short  time,  was  at¬ 
tacked.  She  sufiered  dreadfully ;  and  her 
son,  a  boy  about  the  age  of  Archy,  and  with 
just  his  hair  and  complexion,  Uwk  ill  also, 
'fhe  woman  was  delirious  with  pain  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  effective  medical  aid  could  be  obtained — 
she  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night — 
she  expired.  Her  son,  who  had  been  re¬ 
moved  into  another  room,  became  rapidly 
worse,  and  we  sent  for  Dr,  Parkinson ;  the 
poor  fellow  was  also  partially  delirious  with 
pain,  and  clung  pit^usly  round  my  wife’s 
neck,  calling  her  mother,  and  imploring  her 
to  relieve  him.  Dr.  Parkinson  arrived,  and 
at  first  sight  of  the  boy,  said,  '  Your  son  is 


very  ill,  Mrs.  Andrews — I  fear  past  recovery ; 
but  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.*  I  swear 
to  you,  Mr.  Sharp,  that  it  was  not  till  this 
moment  the  device  which  has  ruined  us 
flashed  across  my  brain.  I  cautioned  my 
wife  in  a  whisper  not  to  undeceive  the  doctor, 
who  prescribed  the  most  active  remedies,  and 
was  in  the  room  when  tlie  lad  died.  You 
know  the  rest :  and  now,  sir,  tell  me,  can 
anything  be  done — any  device  suggested  to 
retrieve  this  miserable  blunder,  this  terrible 
mistake  ?” 

“  This  infamous  crime,  you  should  say, 
Mr.  Andrews,”  I  replied ;  “  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  which  yoit  are  liable  to  be  transported 
for  life.” 

“Yes,  crime;  no  doubt  that  is  the  true 
word !  But  must  the  innocent  child  suffer 
for  his  father’s  offence  ?” 

“  That  is  the  only  consideration  that  could 
induce  me  to  wag  a  finger  in  the  business. 
Like  many  other  clever  rogues,  you  are 
caught  in  the  trap  you  limed  for  others. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow ;  I  will  think  over 
the  matter  between  this  and  then :  but  at 
present  I  can  say  nothing.  Stay,”  I  added, 
as  his  hand  was  on  the  door ;  “  the  identity 
of  your  son  can  be  proved,  I  suppose,  by 
better  evidence  than  your  own  ■?” 

“  Certainly,  certainly.” 

“  That  will  do,  then ;  1  will  see  you  in  the 
morning.” 

If  it  should  cross  the  mind  of  any  reader 
that  I  ought  to  have  given  this  self-confessed 
felon  into  custody,  I  beg  to  remind  him  that 
for  the  reasons  previously  stated,  such  a 
course  on  my  part  was  out  of  the  question — 
impossible ;  and  that  had  it  not  b^n  impos¬ 
sible  I  should  do  so,  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews  would 
not  have  intrusted  me  with  this  criminal 
secret.  The  only  question  now  therefore 
was,  how,  without  compromising  this  guilty 
client,  the  godfather’s  legacy  could  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  innocent  son. 

A  conference  the  next  morning  with  Mr. 
Flint  resulted  in  our  sending  for  Mr.  Jesse 
Andrews,  and  advising  him,  for  fear  acci¬ 
dents  or  miscarriage  in  our  plans,  to  betake 
himself  to  the  kingdom  of  F ranee  for  a  short 
time.  We  had  then  no  treaty  of  extradition 
with  that  country.  As  soon  as  I  knew  he 
was  safely  out  of  the  realm,  I  waited  upon 
the  insurance  people. 

“  The  money  ought  not  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  Jesse  Andrews,  you  say,  Mr. 
Sharp  ?”  observed  the  managing  gentleman, 
looking  keenly  in  my  face. 

“  Precisely.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
received  by  h'lm.” 
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“  And  why  not,  Mr.  Sharp  ?”  I 

“  That  is  quite  an  unnecessary  question,  | 
and  one  that  you  know  1  should  not  answer 
if  I  could.  That  which  chiefly  concerns  you 
is,  that  I  am  ready  to  return  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  at  once,  here  on  the  spot,  and 
that  delays  are  dangerous.  If  you  refuse, 
why  of  coxu^e — and  1  rose  from  my  chair — 

I  must  take  back  the  money.” 

“  Stay — stay !  1  will  just  consult  with  one 

or  two  gentlemen,  and  be  with  you  again 
almost  immediately.” 

In  about  five  minutes  he  returned.  “  Well, 
Mr.  Sharp,”  he  said,  “  we  had,  1  suppose, 
better  take  the  money — obtfuned,  as  you  say, 
by  mistake.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  said  nothing  about  mistake. 

I  told  you  it  ought  not  to  have  been  received 
by  Andrews !” 

“  Well — well ;  I  understand.  I  must,  I 
suppose,  give  you  a  receipt  ?” 

“  Undoubtedly ;  and,  if  you  please,  pre- . 
cisely  in  this  form.” 

I  handed  him  a  copy  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
He  ran  it  over,  smiled,  transcribed  it  on  a 
stamp,  signed  it,  and  as  1  handed  him  a 


[Jan., 

cheque  for  the  amount,  placed  it  in  my  hands. 
We  mutually  bowed,  and  I  went  my  way. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Newton’s  opposition, 
who  was  naturally  furious  at  the  unexpected 
turn  the  afiair  had  taken,  the  identity  of  the 
boy — whom  that  gentleman  persisted  in  as¬ 
serting  to  be  dead  and  buried — -was  clearly 
established  ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Andrews,  on 
the  day  he  became  of  ^e,  received  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  fortune.  The  four  thousand 
pounds  had  of  course  been  repaid  out  of  Jesse 
Andrews’s  legacy.^  That  person  has,  so  to 
speak,  since  skulked  through  life,  a  mark  for 
the  covert  scorn  of  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  very  black  transaction  here  recorded. 
This  was  doubtless  a  much  better  fate  than 
he  deserv’ed ;  and  in  strict  or  poetical  justice, 
his  punishment  ought  unquestionably  to  have 
been  much  greater — more  apparent  also,  than 
I  it  was,  for  example’s  sake.  But  I  am  a  man 
I  not  of  fiction,  but  of  fact,  and  consequently 
relate  events,  not  as  they  precisely  ought, 
but  as  they  do,  occasionally  occur  in  lawyers’ 
offices,  and  other  unpoetical  nooks  and  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  working- 
day  world. 


EARLY  USE  OF  COAL. 


Bitcmikocs  matter,  if  not  the  carbonifer- 1 
ous  system  itself,  exists  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  basin  of 
the  Nile  coal  has  been  recently  detected. 
It  occurs  sparingly  in  some  of  the  states  of 
Greece  ;  and  Theophrastus,  in  his  “  History 
of  Stones,”  refers  to  mineral  coal  (lithanthrax) 
being  found  in  Liguria  and  in  Ellis,  and  used 
by  the  smiths ;  the  stones  are  earthy,  he 
adds,  but  kindle  and  burn  like  wood  coals 
(the  anthrax'^.  But  by  none  of  the  Oriental 
nations  does  it  appear  that  the  vast  latent 
powers  and  virtues  of  the  mineral  were  thus 
early  discovered,  so  as  to  render  it  an  object 
of  commerce  or  of  geological  research.  What 
the  Romans  termed  lapit  ampthUx,  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  to  mesn  our  cannel  coal, 
which  they  used  not  as  fuel,  but  in  making 
toys,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments;  while 


their  carho,  which  Pliny  describes  as  vehemeti- 
ter  prrluret,  was  simply  the  petroleum  or 
naphtha,  which  issues  so  abundantly  from  all 
the  tertiary  deposits.  Coal  is  found  in  Syria, 
and  the  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings.  But  there  is  no  reference 
anywhere  in  the  inspired  record  as  to  digging 
or  boring  for  the  mineral — no  directions  for 
its  use — no  instructions  as  to  its  constituting 
a  portion  of  the  promised  treasures  of  the 
land.  In  their  burnt-offerings,  wood  appears 
uniformly  to  have  been  employed  ;  in  Levi¬ 
ticus,  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
fire,  where  it  is  said  that  “  the  priests  shall 
lay  the  parts  in  order  upon  the  wood” — that 
is,  on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the  altar.*  And 
in  the  same  manner  for  all  domestic  purposes, 
wood  and  charcoal  were  invariably  made  use 
of.  Doubtless  the  ancient  Hebrews  would 
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be  acquainted  with  natural  coal,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  whither  they  contin¬ 
ually  resorted  for  their  timber,  seams  of  coal 
near  Beirout  were  seen  to  protrude  through 
the  superincumbent  strata  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Still  there  are  no  traces  of  pits  or 
excavations  into  the  rock  to  show  that  they 
duly  appreciated  the  extent  and  uses  of  the 

article . For  many  reasons  it  would 

seem  that,  among  modern  nations,  the  prim¬ 
itive  Britons  were  the  first  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  valuable  combustible.  The  word 
by  which  it  is  designated  is  not  of  Saxon, 
but  of  British  extraction,  and  is  still  employ¬ 
ed  to  this  day  by  the  Irish,  in  their  form  of 
o-gual,  and  in  that  of  kolan  by  the  Cornish. 
In  Yorkshire,  stone  hammers  and  hatchets 
have  been  found  in  old  mines,  showing  that 
the  early  Britons  worked  coals  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans.  Manchester,  which 
has  risen  upon  the  very  ashes  of  the  mineral, 
and  grown  to  ell  its  wealth  and  greatness 
under  the  influence  of  its  heat  and  light, 
next  claims  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  Por¬ 
tions  of  coal  have  been  found  under,  or  im¬ 
bedded  in,  the  sand  of  a  Roman  way,  exca¬ 
vated  some  years  ago  for  the  construction  of 
a  house,  and  which  at  the  time  were  ingeni¬ 
ously  conjectured  by  the  local  antiquaries 
to  have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison  stationed  on  the  route  of  these 
warlike  invaders  at  Mancenion,  or  the  Place 
of  Tents.  Certain  it  is  that  fragments  of 
coal  are  being  constantly,  in  the  district, 
washed  out  and  brought  down  by  the  Med- 
lock  and  other  streams,  which  break  from 
the  mountains  through  the  coal  strata.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  would  in  this 
way  be  the  more  early  and  readily  attracted 
by  the  glistening  substance.  Nevertheless, 
for  long  after  coal  was  but  little  valued  or 
appreciated,  turf  and  wood  being  the  com¬ 
mon  articles  of  consumption  throughout  the 
country.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the 
Abbey  of  Peterborough,  under  the  restric¬ 


tion  of  certain  payments  in  kind  to  the  monas¬ 
tery,  among  which  are  specified  sixty  carts 
of  wood,  and,  as  showing  their  comparative 
worth,  only  twelve  carts  of  pit  coal.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  thirt^nth  century, 
Newcastle  is  said  to  have  traded  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III.,  of  date 
1284,  a  license  is  granted  to  the  burgesses 
to  dig  for  the  mineral.  About  this  period, 
coals  for  the  first  time  began  to  be  imported 
into  London,  but  were  mwe  use  of  only  by 
smiths,  brewers,  dyers,  and  other  artisans, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  smoke  being  re¬ 
garded  as  very  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
parliament  petitioned  the  king,  ^ward  I.,  to 
prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the  ground 
of  being  an  intolerable  nuisance.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  granted,  conformable  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  ;  and  the  most  severe 
inquisitorial  measures  were  adopted  to  re¬ 
strict  or  altogether  abolish  the  use  of  the 
combustible,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  furnaces  and  workshops! 
They  were  again  brought  into  common  use 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  and  have  continued 
to  increase  steadily  with  the  extension  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  advancing 
tide  of  population,  till  now,  in  the  metropolis 
and  suburbs,  coals  are  annually  consumed  to 
the  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  tons.  The 
use  of  coal  in  Scotland  seems  to  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  rise  of  the  monasteries . 

Under  the  regime  of  domestic  rule  at  Dun¬ 
fermline,  coals  were  worked  in  the  year  1291 
— at  Dysart  and  other  places  along  the  Fife 
coast,  about  half  a  century  later — and  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
the  inhabitants  were  assessed  in  coals  to  the 
churches  and  chapels,  which,  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  have  still  continued  to  be  paid  in 
many  parishes.  Boethis  records  that  in  his 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians 
dug  **  a  black  stone,”  which,  when  kindled, 
gave  out  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  iron. — Rev. 
Dr.  Andernorit  Course  of  Creation. 


Titlm  at  a  Discockt. — Robert  Ste¬ 
venson,  the  great  engineer,  and  the  projector 
of  the  Britannic  Tubular  Bridge,  it  appears  by 
the  late  English  papers,  has  been  oflFered  a 
knighthood  and  has  refused  it.  Mr.  Farra- 
day,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  chemists, 
has  also  declined  a  similar  tender.  Sir  Robert 


Peel,  it  is  already  known,  not  only  persisted 
in  refusing  a  patent  of  nobiliiy,  but  also  in  hia 
will  instructed  his  sons  to  imitate  in  this  re¬ 
spect  his  example.  The  time  appears  to  be 
coming  when  English  titles  will  go  a-begging 
among  those  most  worthy  to  wear  them. 
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From  tho  Poopla’i  Joaroal. 

LORD  MORPETH. 


If  you  take  your  stand  on  the  pavement 
under  the  walls  of  old  Westminster  Abbey, 
just  by  Poet’s  Corner — as  hundreds  do — 
any  day  during  the  session  of  parliament, 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  will 
notice  amidst  the  press  of  peers  and  common¬ 
ers  thronging  to  the  “  house,”  a  tall,  thin 
person  striding  rapidly  towards  the  narrow 
doorway  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Observe  him 
closely,  my  friend  on  the  pate  ;  see  how 
neatly  and  even  elegantly  he  is  dressed ; 
look  with  what  care  his  well-cut  trousers  are 
strapped  down  over  a  boot  of  the  best  fash¬ 
ion,  and  with  what  nicety  the  waistcoat  is 
made  to  6t  his  rather  meagre  person ;  take 
notice,  too,  of  the  faultless  tie  of  his  white 
cravat ;  and  then  glance  upwards  at  his 
rather  full  face,  and  somewhat  long,  light 
hair,  over  which,  on  a  massive  head,  a  large 
hat — the  only  inelegant  thing  about  him — 
appears  to  rest  uneasily,  and  you  will  have 
seen  a  great  man — no  less  a  man  than  Elarl 
Carlisle,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  Baron 
Dacre,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Counsel- 
Ima,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests — and,  better  than  all,  a  friend  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  of  the  people. 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  the  seventh  earl 
of  Carlisle,  was  born  in  1802,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  as 
lately  as  the  year  1848.  His  mother,  the 
present  countess  dowager,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Devonshire  ;  so 
that  on  both  sides  his  family  may  be  said  to 
be  noble  and  famous — the  Howards  (of  whom 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  acknowledged 
head)  especially  being  historically  known  as 
“  right  loyal  and  true.” 

He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  early  exhibited  literary  tastes  of 
no  mean  order,  and  obtained  the  university 
prises  for  English  and  Latin  verse,  and  the 
first  prize  in  classics.  In  1826,  being  then 
only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  family  borough  of  Morpeth ;  and 
from  that  to  the  year  1 830,  served  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Elast  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


In  1830,  he  was  elected  for  the  Western 
Division  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  his  acceptance 
of  office  under  the  Whigs,  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  in  1834,  he  was  re-elected  by  an 
immense  majority.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  supporter,  his  constituents  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  bis  services  at  the  next  gene¬ 
ral  election  in  1841.  And  then  occurred 
what  may  well  be  considered  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  and  graceful  episode  in  the  political 
life  of  the  earl.  Although  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  and  rejected  by  the  electors 
he  had  faithfully  served  for  so  many  years 
— so  great  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  and  other  causes 
— Lord  Morpeth  came  forward  upon  the 
hustings,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  to 
“  bide  his  time,”  and  wait  till  his  constituents 
should  re-elect  him  ;  feeling  confident  that 
the  day  would  come  when  they  would  again 
put  faith  in  his  political  honesty  and  right 
principles.  With  the  manly  bearing  of  an 
English  gentleman,  he  thanked  his  support¬ 
ers,  and  by  the  generous  and  high-spirited 
tone  of  his  eloquent  address,  won,  if  not  the 
suffrages,  at  least  the  good-will  and  sympa¬ 
thies  of  all  clas-ses,  and  did  more  to  redeem 
the  meanness  and  malice  of  party-spirit  than 
can  be  well  conceived.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  favor  with  which  he  was  received  on 
that  occasion,  that  a  well  known  literary  man 
of  opposite  principles  bore  willing  testimony 
to  the  chivalrous  manUness  his  lordship  had 
displayed : — 

There,  in  the  place  of  former  pride, 

Half  humblra  with  a  manly  wo. 

Dash’d  envy’s  poison’d  shaft  aside, 

To  play  the  fair  and  generous  foe. 

To  own  a  rival’s  triump  grand. 

Bow  to  the  gainer  of  the  race, 

And  give  him,  with  a  liberal  hand. 

The  winning  courtesies  of  grace  ! 

While  thousands  gather’d  round  to  bear 
How  he  would  meet  his  fallen  fate  ; 

Warm,  earnest,  solemn,  and  sincere. 

He  charm’d  the  men  who  came  to  hate  ! 
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And,  while  his  lofty  spirit  slione. 

All  jealous  meanness  high  above, 

Bound  still  more  closely  to  his  own 
The  hearts  of  tlujse  who  came  to  love  ! 

These  are  two  of  the  stanzas  of  the  poetical 
tribute  alluded  to. 

In  1834,  Lord  Morpeth  visited  America, 
where  he  wa.s  received  with  every  mark  of 
high  appreciation  and  regard.  It  seems 
strange  to  think  that  the  republicans  of  the 
United  States  should  have  Jtted  and  caressed 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  aristocra¬ 
tic  families  of  Europe  ;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  that  it  wtis  his  principles  and  not 
his  person  to  which  they  sought  to  do  honor 
— when  we  come  to  consider  that  they  wel¬ 
comed  the  liberal  champion  of  the  very  re¬ 
forms  they  were  themselves  bringing  about — 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  people 
of  America  hailed  in  Lord  Morpeth  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  of  nobility,  but  of  progress, 
enlightenment,  and  refinement,  the  apparent 
anomaly  vanishes,  and  the  welcome  they  ac¬ 
corded  him  becomes  alike  honorable  to  the 
givers  and  the  receiver,  the  Americans  and 
their  brothers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  On 
his  return  he  busied  himself  in  various  pri¬ 
vate  reforms ;  but  true  to  his  resolve,  he 
sought  the  suffrages  of  no  other  constituents, 
avowing  that  he  would  never  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  but  as  the  representative  of 
the  West  Ruling.  He  kept  his  word.  Of 
course  his  friends  reproached  him,  and  his 
enemies  laughed  and  triumphed — but  he  was 
unmoved  by  either.  On  the  formation  of 
Lord  John  Russell’s  ministry,  in  1846,  as 
though  he  had  been  gifted  with  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  he  was  again,  without  solicitation,  al¬ 
most  without  canvass,  returned  for  his  old 
borough,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  accepted  the 
office  he  still  holds  in  the  cabinet,  that  of 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1848,  he  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Morpeth 
was  a  considerable  favorite  ;  his  frank,  and 
courteous  manners,  and  warm,  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  always  commanding  respect,  and 
gaining  for  him  an  attentive  audience.  On 
his  first  essaying  a  speech,  you  are  struck  with 
the  rather  high-flown  language  he  adopts, 
and  your  ear  is  slightly  offended  by  the  tre¬ 
ble  tones  of  his  voice ;  but  as  soon  as  his 
lordship  warms  with  his  subject  and  begins 
to  argue,  then  you  discover  the  depth  of  his 
reasoning,  the  clear,  good  sense  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  real  value  of  his  speech.  You 
VOL  XXIL  NO.  L 


are  obliged  despite  yourself  to  listen ;  and 
you  forget  altogether  the  slight  degree  of 
disappointment  you  at  first  experienced,  and 
come  at  length  to  comprehend  what  is  the 
power  that  has  made  him  a  speaker.  In  the 
upper  hou.se  his  influence  is  equally  great. 
The  real  moral  integrity  of  the  man  in  his 
public  life  is  as  unimpeahable  as  are  his  re¬ 
lations  in  the  domestic  circle. 

To  speak  of  particular  acts  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been  conspicuous,  it 
woyld  be  necessary  to  quote  almost  every 
libenil  measure  that  has  passed  the  ordeal  of 
the  legislature  of  late  years  ;  suffice  it,  that 
on  all  points  affecting  the  g<K>d — and  especi¬ 
ally  the  health  and  well-being — of  the  people, - 
his  voice  and  his  vote  may  be  relied  on. 

On  all  questions  touching  the  education  of 
the  masses,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  a  consis¬ 
tent  and  ehxjuent  ad  vocate  ;  and  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  encouragement  of  mechanics’  in¬ 
stitutions  he  has  always  been  willing  to  ren¬ 
der  the  authority  of  his  aid,  countenance,  and 
advice.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Athemeuin,  in  1848,  he  said — “  I  rejoice 
over  the  impulses  and  associations  which  are 
impressed  upon  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  which  institutions  and  assemblies  like 
this  serve  to  rivet  and  transmit ;  I  rejoice 
that  English  commerce  is  rising  to  the  height 
of  its  position  and  feeling  the  real  dignity  of 
its  calling  ;  I  rejoice  that  you  have  not  been 
content  with  that  display  of  wealth  which 
jostles  ill  your  streets  and  is  piled  in  your 
warehouses  ,  that  you  do  not  think  it  enough 
to  raise  factories  tier  upon  tier,  and  magazines 
that  will  accommodate  the  traffic  of  the  world, 
but  you  have  thought  it  part  of  your  proper 
business,  too,  to  build  and  to  set  apart  a 
haunt  for  innocent  enjoyment,  for  useful  in¬ 
struction,  for  graceful  accomplishment,  for 
lofty  thought — the  shrine  of  Fallas  Athene 
in  a  i)hristian  land.” 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition  of  Indus¬ 
try  of  all  Nations,  the  earl  has  put  forth  his 
own  strong  sense  and  subtle  reasoning. 

“  In  this  exhibition  and  storehouse  of  all 
the  choice  productions  of  the  world,”  said  he, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion-house  in 
furtherance  of  its  objects,  “  our  artisans  will 
see  nothing  but  what  industry  like  their  own 
has  produced — nothing  but  what  industry  like 
their  own  may  aspire  to  excel ;  and  in  the 
confidence  that  they  are  made  of  the  stuff 
and  fibre  which  will  not  allow  them,  in  any 
course  of  useful  prepress  or  career  of  high 
achievement,  to  fill  any  other  than  the  fore¬ 
most  place,  I  give  now,  “  The  Workmen  of 
the  United  Kingdom.’  ” 
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Surely,  none  but  the  workmen’s  friend 
could  hare  spoken  these  stirring  words. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  the  Intramural 
Interments  Abolition  Bill,  the  Friendly  So¬ 
cieties  Act,  and  others  of  a  like  tendency, 
have  mainly  originated  with,  or  been  warmly 
supported  by,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  There  is 
little  need  of  more  being  said.  A  volume 
might  be  written,  and  easily  written  too,  on 
the  good  that  Lord  Morpeth  has  assisted  to 
effect ;  but  what  necessity  have  we  to  enlarge 
on  his  acts  and  speeches  ? — are  not  the  re¬ 
cords  of  them  to  be  found  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  English  language  ? 

Castle  Howard,  the  sent  of  the  family,  is 
situated  near  Malton,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  its  architect. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

In  a  central  spot,  where  terminate  four 
avenues  of  noble  trees,  stands  an  obelisk,  with 
this  inscription : — 

If  to  perfection  these  plantations  rise, 

If  they  agreeably  my  heirs  surprise, 


This  faithful  pillar  will  their  ape  declare, 

As  long  as  time  these  characters  shall  spare. 

Here  then  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  name 
WIm)  for  posterity  performed  the  same. 

Charles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Howards,  erected  a  castle  where  the 
old  castle  of  Hinderskelf  stood,  and  called  it  Cas- 
tle^Hownrd.  He  likewise  made  the  plantations  in 
this  park,  and  all  the  outworks,  monuments,  and 
other  plantatior:8  belonging  to  this  seat.  He  be¬ 
gan  these  works  in  the  year  1713,  and  set  up  tliis 
inscription  Anno  Dom.  1731. 

The  present  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  worthy 
such  a  house :  and  the  house  is  honored  in 
possessing  such  a  master. 

On  her  way  to  Scotland,  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,- with  the  royal  children,  did 
the  earl  the  honor  of  stopping  a  night  at 
Castle  Howard,  and  were  pleased  to  express 
themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  place, 
and  their  reception  by  its  noble  master. — 
Felicitas  multot  hahtl  amicos. 


SoUTHKT  AXD  THE  CoRX-LaW  RhYMER. - 

“  I  have  taken  those  poems,”  [the  “  Corn- 
Law  Rhymes,”]  says  Southey,  “  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  for  the  Christmas  Review, 
not  without  some  little  hope  of  making  the 
author  reflect  upon  the  tendency  of  his  wri¬ 
ting.  He  is  a  person  who  introduced  himself 
to  me  by  letter  many  years  ago,  and  sent  me 
various  specimens  of  his  productions,  epic 
and  dramatic.  Such  of  his  faults  in  compo¬ 
sition  as  were  corrigible,  he  corrected  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  my  advice,  and  learnt,  in  con# 
sequence,  to  write  as  he  now  does,  admirably 
well,  when  the  subject  will  let  him  do  so.  I 
never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  in  an  inn 
in  Sheffield,  when  I  was  passing  through 
that  town.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
book  seems  intentionally  to  have  radicalized, 
or  rather  rufldanized,  a  countenance  which 
had  no  cut-throat  expression  at  that  time. 
It  was  a  remarkable  face,  with  pale  gray 
eyes,  full  of  fire  and  meaning,  and  well-suited 
to  a  frankness  of  manner,  and  an  apparent 
simplicity  of  character  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  middle  age,  and  more  especially  rare  in 
persons  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the 
warfare  of  the  world.  After  that  meeting  I 


procured  a  sizarship  for  one  of  his  sons ;  and 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  upon  my 
offering  to  do  so,  is  a  most  curious  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  production,  containing  an  account 
of  his  family.  I  never  suspect^  him  of  giv¬ 
ing  his  mind  to  any  other  object  than  poetry, 
till  Wordsworth  put  the  Corn-Law  Rhymes 
into  my  hands ;  and  then,  coupling  the  date 
of  the  pamphlet  with  the  power  which  it 
manifested,  and  recognizing  also  scenery  there 
which  he  had  dwelt  upon  in  other  poems,  I 
at  once  discovered  the  hand  of  my  pupil.  He 
will  discover  mine  in  the  advice  which  I  shall 
give  him.  It  was  amusing  enough  that  he 
should  have  been  recommended  to  my  notice 
as  an  educated  poet  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  In  such  times  as  these,  whatever 
latent  evil  there  is  in  a  nation  is  brought  out. 
This  man  appeared  always  a  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  subject,  till  Lord  Grey’s  min¬ 
istry,  for  their  own  purposes,  call^  upon 
the  mob  for  support ;  and  then,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  let  loose  opinions  which  had 
never  before  been  allowed  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  fierce  puritanism  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  up  burst  into  a  flame.” — Li/e 
and  Corretpondence,  vol.  iv. 
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“  How  say  ye  she  is  called  ?  Bi  leys — 
Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas, 
down  here  at  Hever  Castle  ?  Goo’s  truth 
the  wench  is  fair.  Methinks,  Lord  Su krey, 
thy  Geraldine  would  scarcely  bear  com¬ 
parison.  ’  “  Jfay,  nay,  my  liege  !”  replied 

the  party  thus  addn^ssed,  “  believe  thou 
not  a  lover  will  admit  that  there  are  others 
fairer  than  his  mistress.  She  is  to  him  the 
brightest  star  of  any  that  shineth  in  the  ga¬ 
laxy  of  Heaven,  the  sweetest  flower  that 
blooms  to  beautify  his  pathway  here ;  the 
rarest  gem  that  glitters  in  his  sight.  But,  to 
say  truth,  yon  maiden  is  a  comely  and  a  fair. 
She  hath  a  step  stately  as  Junon,  yet  light 
and  graceful  as  the  frolic  nymphs  that  wait 
on  buskined  Dian  ;  a  form  of  nature’s  deli- 
catest  fashioning  ;  Cytheria,  when  rising  from 
the  briny  element,  looked  not  more  beautiful. 
Her  eyes,  how  large  and  lustrous !  and  the 
glance  she  sends,  how  fraught  with  Love’s 
own  eloquence !  and  what  a  smile  of  most 
bewildering  sweetness  plays  round  her  lips, 
so  ript“  and  cherry-like  !” 

“  Enough,  my  lord  !”  somewhat  impatient¬ 
ly  interrupted  the  last  speaker.  “  You  poets 
make  a  deity  of  woman,  investing  her  with 
all  those  attributes  which  least  may  flt  her 
for  this  workday  world.  For  me,  I  care  not 
for  your  goddesses,  your  fair  divinities,  too 
pure,  too  holy  for  a  mortal’s  love  ;  no,  by  my 
soul !  with  all  her  imperfections  and  her 
faults,  give  me  a  living,  breathing,  loving 
creature,  one  that  I  can  entwine  mine  arms 
about,  and  feel  her  heart  responsive  beat  to 
mine.  But  hush !  she  comes  this  way.  I 
vjill  retire,  my  lord ;  do  thou  with  plea.sant 
speeches  so  beguile  the  time,  that  she  shall 
never  heed  the  going  on’t,  till  I  have  changed 
this  dress,  all  travel-soiled,  and  stand  before 
her  as  a  monarch  should.” 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  doubtless  aware 
that  the  speakers  in  the  foregoing  dialogue 
are  Henry  Vlll.  and  the  Elarl  of  Surrey  ; 
and  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Anne 
Bcleyn  is  the  mmden  who  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  amoroas  monarch,  kindling  that 
flame  in  his  bosom  which  shall  light  her  to 
the  scafibld.  The  scene  is  the  garden  at 
Penshurst,  where,  amid  the  trim  parterres. 


straight  paths  leading  to  quaintly  fashioned 
arbors,  and  shrubs  clipped  by  the  hand  of 
man  into  a  thousand  fancifid  devices,  she  was 
wont  to  pass  many  hours  of  her  happy  exist¬ 
ence,  musing  “  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy 
free,”  upon  the  beauties  of  Art  and  Nature 
that  surrounded  her. 

Penshurst  Place — which  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  that 
accomplished  warrior,  statesman,  poet,  and 
philosopher.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  justly  named 
the  “  incomparable” — was  then  in  its  palmy 
state  of  splendor  and  magnificence,  the 
grounds  having  been  freshly  laid  out  and 
beautified,  and  the  mansion  fitted  up  as  an 
occasional  residence  for  royalty,  it  having  re- 
I  verted  to  the  crown  on  the  attainture  of  its 
late  pos.sessor,  the  Duke  of  Buckinuuam, 
for  high  treason. 

The  steward  of  the  demesne,  a  gentleman 
of  good  birth  and  breeding,  with  whom  her 
father  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  had  invited 
the  lovely  Anne  to  come  as  often  as  she 
listed,  and  wander  at  “  her  own  sweet  will” 
amid  the  sliady  groves  and  sunny  lawns  of 
this  enchanting  spot,  and  she  had  ridden 
over  from  Hever  Castle  on  the  day  in  ques¬ 
tion,  being  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the 
King,  who  had  arrived  somewhat  unexpect¬ 
edly  that  morning,  and  little  dreaming  how 
momentous  to  her  would  be  the  visit. 

Slowly  the  maid  advanced  towards  the 
leafy  screen  which  hid  the  noble  poet  from 
her  view,  and  pausing  to  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower — now  to  admire  a  statue — now 
lingering  by  a  fount,  whose  crystal  jets  gleam¬ 
ed  in  the  sunshine,  and  glittered  like  a  shower 
of  diamonds,  as  the  water  returned  scattered 
and  broken  to  the  basin.  In  one  hand  she 
held  a  book ;  it  was  Gower’s  “  Confessio 
Amantis,”  a  poem,  as  its  title  sufficiently 
dicates,  descriptive  of  the  tender  passion ; 
and  it  would  seem  by  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom,  the  flushing  of  her  vheek,  and  the 
soft  languishing  expression  her  lai^e  dark 
eyes,  that  her  heart  was  not  insensible  to  the 
witchery  of  a  theme  so  seductive  to  a  maiden 
of  eighteen,  for  such  appeared  to  be  about 
her  age. 

Again  she  pauses,  but  it  is  net  to  examine 
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6ower,  or  fount,  or  statue  ;  the  book  is  open¬ 
ed,  and  she  reads,  it  may  be  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time,  half  audibly,  the  following  lines, 
written  in  pencil,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cover ; 

What  word  is  that,  that  changeth  not. 

Though  it  be  turned  and  made  in  twain  ? 

It  is  mine  Ansa,  God  it  wot. 

The  only  causer  of  my  pain ; 

My  love  that  meedeth  with  disdain. 

Yet  is  it  loved,  what  will  you  more  ? 

It  is  my  salve,  and  eke  my  sore. 

Above  this,  written  in  ink,  and  in  bolder 
characters,  the  curious  observer  might  note  ; 

MASTER  THOMAS  WTATT,  HTS  BOOKE. 

followed  by — 

commended  to  the  notice  of  that  paragon  of 

BEAUTIE,  THE  GENTLE  LADIE  ANNA, 

more  f^tly  traced,  as  if  the  writer  feared 
his  temerity  might  give  offence.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  a 
sweet  smile  stole  over  the  face  of  the  maiden 
while  perusing  the  words,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  innocent  pleasure. 

She  starts,  and  hastily  closes  the  book,  as'* 
a  voice,  rich  and  melodious,  rings  through  the 
green  alleys,  harmonizing  with  the  murmur 
of  the  founts,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  whisper  of  the  breeze,  stirring  the  blos¬ 
som-laden  branches  and  shrubs  of  spicy  per¬ 
fume,  till  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated 
with  delicious  odors. 

In  this  delightful  season,  rife  with  bud  and  blos¬ 
som. 

To  her  mate  the  turtle  lelleth  her  soft  tale  ; 
Verdure-clad  is  every  hill — every  valley’s  bosom, 
Wliere,  in  feathers  newly  clothed,  sings  the 
nightingale. 

Well  we  know  that  Summer’s  come,  every  spray 
now  springeth ; 

In  the  park  the  hart  hath  hung  his  old  horns  in 
the  pale ; 

In  the  brake  the  stately  buck  his  winter  coat  he 
flingeth ; 

’Neath  the  tide  the  fislies  glide  with  new  repair¬ 
ed  scale. 

The  adder  casts  his  slough  away,  the  swallow 
swift  pursueth 

Through  the  grassy  meadow  the  gauzy-winged 
flies ; 

The  busy  bee  with  industry  her  summer- work 
now  doeth ; 

Winter’s  gone,  beneath  whose  touch  every 
floweret  dieth : 

All  things  fair  and  beautiful  that  can  give  man 
{Measure 

Meet  the  view  where’er  we  turn ;  but,  sweet 
ladie,  thou 

Richer  art  in  loveliness ;  fairer  beyond  measure 
Than  aught  beneath  the  blessed  sun;  so  to 
theel  bow  ! 


[Jan., 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  madrigal,  the 
singer,  who,  as  our  readers  may  have  con¬ 
jectured,  was  the  Earl  of  Scrrkt,  sprang 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  sinking  grace¬ 
fully  on  one  knee  before  the  startled  maiden, 
addressed  her  thus — “  Forgive  me,  O  lovely 
Ladie,  for  intruding  uninvited  into  thy  pres¬ 
ence;  but,  if  thou  walkest  thus  abroad,  in 
the  resplendency  of  thy  charms,  blame  not  a 
poor  moth  that  he  is  dazzled  by  the  blaze, 
and  irresistibly  drawn  to  bask  therein.  But," 
he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  first  having 
looked  carefully  round  to  see  that  no  one  was 
approaching,  “a  truce  to  compliments.  Fair 
maiden !  I  have  that  to  say  which  greatly 
imports  thee ;  thou  wilt  perhaps  place  more 
confidence  in  my  words,  when  I  tell  tell  thee 
that  I  am  Henry  Howard,  thy  cousin,  and 
the  dear  friend  of’TiioMAs  Wyatt,  who  may 
have  mentioned  my  poor  name  in  thy  pre¬ 
sence  ;  that  thou  art  the  lovely  Anne  I  am 
well  assured,  from  the  faithful  description  he 
has  given  me  of  thy  beauty,  and  from  hav¬ 
ing  once  seen  thee  when  with  thy  father.  Sir 
Thomas  Buleyn,  thou  >isitedst  the  Wyatts 
at  Allington  Castle ;  but  suffice  it  that 
I  do  know  that  thou  art  the  object  of  my 
friend’s  dearly  cherished  love,  therefore 
would  I  avert  from  thee  a  threatened  dan¬ 
ger.  Fly  from  this  spot,  I  conjure  thee  !  as 
thou  valuest  the  affections  of  him  to  whom 
thou  art  dearer  than  life — as  thou  would’st 
escape  a  doom  of  infamy  and  disgrace !  Get 
thee  to  horse,  and  paase  not — tarry  not,  till 
thou  art  once  more  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
paternal  roof !  Thou  hast  been  seen  by  one, 
who — but  another  time  it  shall  be  explained. 
We  lose  the  opportunity  by  longer  tarriance. 
Come,  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  gate.” 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  taking  the  maid¬ 
en’s  passive  hand — for  she  had  stood,  with 
pale  cheeks,  and  wondering  eyes,  listening 
to  the  torrent  of  words  he  poured  forth — and 
hastily  conducted  her  to  an  embattled  pos¬ 
tern,  which  opened  upon  the  court-yard  of 
the  mansion,  and  then,  with  a  courtly  saluta¬ 
tion,  bade  her  “  God  speed  ?’’  in  tones  which 
proved  the  sincerity  of  the  wish. 

Alarmed,  she  knew  not  why,  the  maiden 
crossed  the  court,  summoned  her  attendants, 
and,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  her  pal¬ 
frey  was  cantering  through  the  noble  park — 
now  seen,  now  disappearing,  behind  the 
clumps  of  giant  oaks,  wide-spreading  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  beautiful  silver-leaved  beeches,  with 
which  the  ground  was — and  is  at  the  present 
day— so  richly  diversified. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  had  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  garden,  and,  with  downcast 
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looks,  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  awaiting  King 
Henry’s  arrival.  He  knew  the  disposition  of 
the  impetuous  monarch  too  well,  not  to 
dread  the  effect  of  his  anger ;  but,  like  a 
brave  spirit,  prepared  himself  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result.  Nor  was  he  lon^ 
kept  in  suspense  ;  the  well-known  “  Ah,  ha  !  ’ 
broke  upon  his  ear,  and  a  finely-proportion¬ 
ed,  though  somewhat  portly,  man  was  seen 
issuing  from  a  shady  alley,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  the  jewels  on  his  person  flashing  as 
he  came  into  the  sunshine,  and  the  plumes 
on  his  velvet  cap  waving  to  the  breeze. 
There  was  a  smile  on  hts  broad,  bluff,  but 
not  unhandsome  countenance,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  shade,  which  quickly  gave  place  to 
a  less  agreeable  expression,  as  he  perceived 
the  Earl  was  alone,  and  his  favorite  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  By  the  Mother  of  God  !”  broke  forth, 
whenjie  had  gazed  ttfound,  and  became  fully 
convinced  that  the  maiden  had  indeed  left  the 
place.  “  My  Lo'rd  of  Surrey,  how’s  this  ? 
I  bade  ye  keep  the  wench  in  parlance  till  I 
had  changed  my  travel-soiled  habiliments. 
Ye  are  not  wont  to  fail  in  such  a  duty,  nor, 
by  my  halidom  !  will  I  believe  that  ye  have 
lost  the  art  of  pleasing  on  a  sudden ;  ah  !” 

“  My  liege,’  replied  the  Earl,  “  I  might 
not  retain  the  maid  agmnst  her  will.” 


“  Against  her  will  ?”  repeated  the  incensed 
King ;  “  but  ye  should  so  have  wrought 
upon  her,  by  pleasant  speeches,  and  soft 
flatteries,  that,  like  a  bird  charmed  by  the 
glance  of  a  basilisk,  she  had  remained,  nor  felt 
an  inclination  to  stir  hence.”  Then  stamping 
with  his  foot,  as  the  sense  of  disappointment 
inflamed  his  passion,  he  continued — “  Well 
see,  we’ll  see,  whether  a  short  confinement 
in  the  Tower  may  not  improve  thy  powers  of 
pleasing — ha !”  and  turning,  strode  away, 
leaving  the  Earl  to  meditate  on  his  probable 
punishment. 

The  monarch  seldom  threatened  what  he 
meant  not  to  perform  ;  and,  shortly  after,  our 
noble  Poet  might  be  seen  confined  within  a 
gloomy  apartment  of  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
warning  and  example  to  all  who  dare  disobey 
an  imperious  master.  Yet  was  he  cheered 
and  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  recti¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  man  who  could  write  thus  in 
his  imprisonment  was  not  likely  to  despond 
because  he  had  lost  the  favor  of  a  capricious 
tyrant  : 

>  Thraldom  at  large  hath  made  this  prison  free. 
Danger,  well  pa.st,  remembered  works  delight. 

Of  lingering  doubts  such  hope  is  sprung,  pardie  ! 
That  nought  I  find  displeasant  in  my  sight. 


Carrier  Pigeons. — The  recent  report  of 
the  arrival  in  Scotland  of  carrier  pigeons 
taken  out  by  Sir  John  Ross — though  con¬ 
tradicted  as  far  as  Sir  John’s  property  in 
them  is  concerned — is  yet  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting,  as  involving  certain  facts  in  the  habits 
of  those  birds,  to  nave  induced  us  to  be  at 
some  pains  to  collect  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  appears  that  a  long  and  careful 
training  is  neces.sary  before  the  birds  are  con¬ 
sidered  educated.  Their  first  flights  are 
limited  to  a  few  miles, — increasing  to  sixty 
or  eighty,  which  is  about  the  extent  of  their 
performances  during  their  first  sea.son.  In 
the  next  their  flights  are  longer : — and  there 
is  one  instance  on  record  of  their  having 
traveled  600  miles.  This  was  in  1844 ; 
when  200  of  these  birds  were  liberated  at 
St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain, — and  seventy  of 
them  flew  to  Vervier.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  “  History  of  Birds,”  relates 
that  fifty-six  pigeons  were  brought  over  from 
a  part  of  Holland,  where  they  are  much  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  turned  out  from  London  at 
half-past  four  in  the  morning.  They  all 


reached  their  dove-cotes  at  home  by  noon ; 
but  one  favorite  pigeon,  called  Napoleon, 
arrived  about  a  quarter  after  ten  o’clock, — 
having  performed  the  distance  of  300  miles 
at  the  rate  of  above  fifty  miles  an  hour,  sup¬ 
posing  he  lost  not  a  moment,  and  proceed^ 
in  a  straight  line.”  It  appears  from  various 
trials  that  the  possible  flight  of  a  carrier 
pigeon  is  about  sixty  miles  an  hour : — and 
thus,  presuming  that  Sir  John  Ross  had  lib¬ 
erated  his  birds  from  the  place  where  he  was 
last  seen — which  is  2,000  miles  from  Scot¬ 
land, — the  birds  must  have  flown  for  thirty- 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  at  that  rate 
to  reach  their  dove-cote.  But  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  carrier  pigeons  never  travel  during 
night.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  the  training  of 
carrier  pigeons,  that  no  Urd.s  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  could  fly  from  Lancaster  Sound  or  Da¬ 
vis’s  Straits  to  England :  and  he  states  that 
even  to  make  them  fly  across  the  Channel — 
as,  for  instance,  from  London  to  Antwerp — 
it  is  necessary  to  accustom  them  by  short 
flights  to  the  sea. — Athenceum. 
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The  winter  of  1844  was  a  severe  one  in 
Gennany.  ^Both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  for 
many  miles  between  Coblentz  and  Cologne, 
were  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  a  horse  and 
cart ;  and  even  the  centre,  save  and  e.xcept  a 
thin  stream  where  the  current  persisted  in 
displaying  its  urgent  vitality,  was  covered 
over  with  thin  ice,  or  a  broken  film  that  was 
constantly  endeavoring  to  unite  and  consoli¬ 
date  its  quivering  flakes  and  particles.  We 
were  staying  in  Bonn  at  this  time.  All  the 
Englishmen  in  the  town,  who  were  skaters, 
issued  forth  in  pilot-coats  or  dreadnought 
pea-jackets,  and  red  worsted  comforters, 
with  their  skates  dangling  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Holding  their  aching  noses  in  their 
left  hands,  they  ran  and  hobbled  through  the 
slippery  streets,  and  made  their  way  out  at 
the  town-gates  near  the  University.  They 
were  on  the  way  to  Popplesdorf — a  little  vil¬ 
lage  about  a  mile  distant  from  Bonn.  We 
were  among  them — red  comforter  round 
neck — skates  over  shoulder. 

The  one  great  object  in  this  little  village  is 
a  somewhat  capacious  and  not  unpicturesque 
edifice  called  the  Schloss,  or  Castle,  of  Pop¬ 
plesdorf.  ITie  outer  works  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  some  pretty 
fir  groves  and  wooded  hills,  numerous  vine¬ 
yards,  and  a  trim  series  of  botanic  gardens. 
The  embrasures  of  its  walls  are  armed  with 
batteries  of  learned  tomes ;  its  soldiers  are 
erudite  professors  and  doctors  who  have 
chambers  there ;  students  discourse  on  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art,  and  swords  and  beer,  and 
smoke  forever  on  its  peaceful  drawbridge ; 
and,  on  the  wide  moat  which  surrounds  it, 
Englismen  in  red  comforters — at  the  time 
whereof  we  now  speak — are  vigorously  skat¬ 
ing  with  their  accustomed  gravity.  This 
scene  was  repeated  daily  for  several  weeks, 
in  the  winter  of  1844. 

One  morning,  issuing  forth  on  the  same 
serious  business  of  life,  we  perceived  that  the 
I  peasantry  of  Popplesdorf,  who  have  occasion 
to  come  to  Bonn  every  market-day,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  enlighten  the  way  and  facilitate  the 
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journey  by  the  gradual  construction  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  capital  long  slides.  We  stood  and 
contemplated  these  lengthy  curves,  and 
sweeps,  and  strange  twisting. stripes  of  silver, 
all  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  no  doubt 
the  pleasantest  market- path  way  we  had  ever 
seen.  No  one  was  coming  in  or  going  at  this 
moment ;  for  Popples  is  but  a  little  dorf,  and 
the  traffic  is  far  from  numerous,  even  at  the 
busiest  houre.  Now,  there  wiis  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  clear  shining  solitude  of  the 
scene,  which  gave  us,  at  once,  an  impression 
of  loneliness  combined  with  the  brightest 
paths  of  life  and  activity. 

And  yet  we  gradually  began  to  feel  we 
should  like  to  see  somebody — student  or 
peasant — come  sliding  his  way  from  Popples¬ 
dorf.  It  was  evidently  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  correct  mode  for  our  own  course  to  the 
frozen  moat  of  the  castle.  But  before  we 
had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  first  slide 
(for  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  quite 
up  to  the  town  gates),  we  descried  a  figure 
in  the  distance,  which,  from  the  course  it  was 
taking,  had  manifestly  issued  from  the  walls 
of  the  castle.  It  was  not  a  peasant — it  was 
not  one  of  our  countrj-men ;  be  it  whom  it 
might,  he  at  least  took  the  slides  in  first-rate 
style.  As  he  advanced,  we  discerned  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  dark,  long- 
skirted  frock  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
with  a  low-crowned  hat,  from  b<meath  the 
broad  brim  of  which  a  great  mass  of  thick 
black  hair  fell  heavily  over  his  shoulders. 
Under  one  arm  he  held  a  great  book  and  two 
smaller  ones  closely  pressed  to  his  side, 
while  the  other  hand  held  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  he  waved  now  and  then  in  the  air,  to 
bakince  himself  in  his  sliding.  Some  of  the 
slides  required  a  good  deal  of  skill ;  they 
had  awkward  twirls  half  round  a  stone,  with 
here  and  there  a  sudden  downward  sweep. 
Onward  he  came,  and  we  presently  recog¬ 
nized  him.  It  was  Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel, 
lecturer  on  arch®ology ;  one  of  the  most  able 
and  estimable  of  the  learned  men  in  Bonn. 
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Gottfried  Kinkel  was  bom  in  a  village 
near  Bonn,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Bonn,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  he  was  especially  remarkable,  among 
companions  by  no  means  famous  for  staid  and 
orderly  habits,  as  a  very  quiet,  industrious 
young  man,  of  a  sincerely  religious  bent  of 
mind,  which  gained  for  him  the  notice  and 
regard  of  all  the  clergy  and  the  mo.st  devout 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  His  po¬ 
litical  opinions  were  liberal ;  but  never  went 
beyond  those  which  were  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  time  by  nearly  all  men  of  edu¬ 
cation.  He  studied  divinity  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  where  he  greutly  distinguished  himself  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

He  first  preached  at  Cologne,  and  with 
great  success,  his  oratory  being  considered  as 
brilliant  as  his  rea.sonings  were  convincing. 
His  sermons  were  subsequently  publi-shed, 
and  became  very  popular,  and  he  was  chosen 
as  a  teacher  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Bonn. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Arts.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  and 
published  a  History,  and  lectured  on  “  An¬ 
cient  and  Mediaeval  Art,”  both  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  public  institutions,  with  un¬ 
paralleled  success  and  applau.se. 

His  labors  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  were  very  arduous,  generally  oc¬ 
cupying  thirteen  hours  a  day.  Being  only 
what  is  called  a  “  privat-docent,”  he  did  not 
as  yet  receive  any  salary  at  the  University ; 
he  was  therefore  compelled  to  work  hard  in 
various  ways,  in  order  to  make  a  small  in¬ 
come.  However,  he  did  this  very  cheerfully. 

But  his  abandonment  of  Theology  for 
these  new  studies  caused  him  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  devout  friends.  They  shook 
their  heads,  and  feared  that  the  change  de¬ 
noted  a  step  awry  from  the  true  and  severely 
marked  line  of  orthodox  opinions.  They  were 
right ;  for  he  soon  after  said  that  he  thought 
the  purity  of  religion  would  be  best  attained 
by  a  separation  of  Church  and  State ! 

Dr.  Kinkel  suffers  no  small  odium  for  this ; 
but  he  can  endure  it.  He  has  utt«*red  an 
honest  sentiment,  resulting  from  his  past 
studies ;  he  has  become  a  highly  applauded 
and  deservedly  esteemed  lecturer  on  another 
subject ;  he  ls,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
sliders  in  Bonn,  and  is  now  balancing  his  tall 
figure  (as  just  described)  with  books  under 
one  arm,  on  his  way  to  tbe  University. 

Happy  Gottfried  Kinkel! — may  you  have 
health  and  strength  to  slide  for  many  a  good 


winter  to  come  '. — rare  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
to  feel  so  much  boyish  vitality  after  twenty 
years  of  hard  study  and  seclusion ! — fortu¬ 
nate  lecturer  on  Archaeology,  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  simplicity  of  manners  will 
allow  a  Professor  to  slide  his  way  to  his  class, 
without  danger  of  being  reproved  by  his 
grave  and  potent  seniors,  or  of  shocking  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  his  town ! 

The  Castle  of  Popplesdorf  commands  the 
most  beautiful  views  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia ;  and  the 
very  best  point  from  which  to  look  at  them, 
is  the  window  of  the  room  that  used  to  be 
the  study  of  Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel.  That 
used  to  be — and  is  not  now — alas,  the  day ! 
But  we  must  not  anticipate  evils ;  they  will 
come  only  too  soon  in  their  natural  course. 

In  this  room,  his  library  and  study,  we 
called  to  see  Dr.  Kinkel.  There  he  sat — 
dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  cloud-compel- 
ing  pipe.  The  walls  were  all  shelves,  the 
shelves  all  books — some  bound,  some  in 
boards,  “some  in  rags,  and  some  in  jags” — 
together  with  papers,  maps,  and  scientific 
instruments  of  bnuss  and  of  steel.  There  stood 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors ;  in 
another  division,  the  lulian  and  French;  on 
the  other  side,  in  long  irregular  ranges,  the 
old  German  and  the  modem  German;  and 
near  at  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 
What  else,  and  there  was  much,  we  had  not 
time  to  note,  being  called  to  look  out  at  the 
window.  What  a  window  it  was ! — a  simple 
wooden  fnime  to  what  exquisite  and  various 
scenery !  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  winter  now — but  a  bright  morning 
in  May. 

Close  beneath  the  window  lay  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  with  their  numerous  parterres  of 
flowers,  their  lines  and  divisions  of  shrubs 
and  herbs.  Within  a  range  of  a  few  miles 
round,  we  looked  out  upon  the  peaceful  little 
villages  of  Popplesdorf  and  Kessenich,  and 
the  fertile  plain  extending  from  Bonn  to 
Godesberg  —  with  gentle  hills,  vales,  and 
ridges,  all  covered  with  vineyards,  whose 
I  young  leaves  gave  a  tender  greenness  and 
fresh  look  of  bright  and  joyous  childhood  to 
the  scenerj’.  Beyond  them  we  saw  the  Kes- 
I  senicher  Hohe,  the  blue  slate  roofs  and  stee¬ 
ples  of  many  a  little  church  and  chapel,  and 
the  broad,  clear,  serpent  windings  of  the 
I  Rhine,  with  the  gray  and  purple  range,  in 
I  the  distance,  of  the  ^ven  Mountains,  termin- 
i  ating  with  the  Drachenfels.  Over  the  whole 
I  of  this,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  soft, 
delicate  shades  and  shadows  as  were  needful 
to  display  the  rest,  there  lay  a  clear  expanse 
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of  level  sunshine,  so  tender,  bright,  and 
moveless,  as  to  convey  an  impression  of 
bright  enchantment,  which  grew  upon  your 
gaze,  and  out  of  which  rapture  you  awoke 
as  from  a  dream  of  fairy  land,  or  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  scene  in  some  ideal  sphere. 

Fortunate  Dr.  Kinkel,  to  have  such  a  win¬ 
dow  as  this !  It  was  no  wonder  that,  besides 
his  studies  in  Theology,  in  ancient  and  me- 
diseval  art,  and  in  ancient  and  modem  lan¬ 
guages — besides  writing  his  History  of  the 
Arts,  and  contributing  learned  papers  to 
various  periodicals — brides  preaching,  lec¬ 
turing,  and  public  and  private  teaching,  his 
soul  was  obliged  to  compose  a  volume  of 
poems — and  again  displease  the  severely  or- 
tliodox,  by  the  absence  of  all  prayers  in  verse, 
and  the  presence  of  a  devout  love  of  nature. 

For,  here,  in  their  placidity, 

Learning  and  Poesy  abide; 

Not  slumbering  on  the  iinfathomed  sea, 

Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  tide 

That  urges  on  mortality 

In  eddies,  and  in  circles  wide. 

Ah,  here,  the  soul  can  look  abroad 
Beyond  each  cold  and  narrow  stream. 

Enrich’d  with  gold  from  mines  and  ford. 
Brought  sparkling  to  the  solar  beam ; 

Yet  be  no  miser  with  its  hoard — 

No  dreamer  of  the  common  dream. 

Thus  sang  Dr.  Kinkel,  in  our  imperfect 
translation  thus  inadequately  echoed;  and 
here  he  wrought  hard  in  his  vocation,  amid 
the  smiles  of  some  of  the  loveliest  of  Nature’s 
scenes. 

But  besides  the  possession  of  all  these 
books,  and  of  this  wonderful  window.  Dr. 
Kinkel  was  yet  more  fortunate  in  his  domes¬ 
tic  relations.  He  was  married  to  an  amiable, 
highly  educated,  and  accomplished  lady,  who 
endeavored,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power, 
to  assist  his  labors,  and  render  them  less  one¬ 
rous,  by  her  own  exertions.  She  was  a  very 
fine  musician,  and  a  superior  piano-forte 
player — one  of  the  favorite  pupils  of  Mos- 
cheles,  and  afterward,  we  believe,  of  Men¬ 
delssohn.  She  divided  her  time  equally 
between  assisting  her  husband,  educating 
tbeir  child,  and  giving  private  lessons  in 
music ;  and  because  this  accomplished,  hard 
working  couple  did  not  find  their  energies  ' 
quite  worn  out  by  toiling  for  thirteen  hours 
a  day,  they  gave  a  private  concert  at  the 
castle  once  a  month,  at  which  a  whole  opera 
of  Mozart  or  Weber  was  often  gone  through 
— both  the  instrumental  and  vocal  pa^ 
being  by  amateurs,  or  pupils  of  Madam 
Kinkel. 

So  once  ag^,  we  say,  notwithstanding  all 


these  labors.  Dr.  Kinkel’s  life  in  the  castle 
of  Popplesdorf  was  that  of  a  fortunate  and 
happy  man.  At  this  period  he  was  about 
two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  He  could  not 
have  been  more :  probably  he  was  less. 
****** 

It  is  the  year  1848,  and  the  Continental 
Revolutions  are  shaking  all  the  foreira 
thrones.  Everybody,  not  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  pay  of  a  court,  feels  that  the 
lot  of  the  people  should  be  ameliorated. 
The  populations  of  all  nations  have  borne 
enormous  burdens,  with  extraordinary  pa¬ 
tience,  for  a  very  long  time — say  a  thousand 
years — and,  at  last,  they  have  no  more 
patience  left.  But  what  is  all  this  to  abstract 
thought,  to  learning  and  science,  to  poetic 
raptures,  and  picturesque  ease  ?  It  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  regarded  as  too  grossly  material, 
or  of  too  coarse  and  common  a  practicality 
for  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  lives 
were  passed  in  abstract  studies  and  refine¬ 
ments.  Ay — but  this  must  not  continue. 
The  world  has  come  to  a  pass  at  which  every 
soul  must  awake,  and  should  be  “up  and 
doing.” 

Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel,  now,  besides  his 
other  honors  and  emoluments,  and  private 
earnings,  is  installed  as  a  salaried  professor 
in  the  University  of  Bonn.  It  cannot  be  that 
such  a.  man  must  awake,  and  take  an  interest 
in  these  continental  revolutions  which  are 
boiling  up  all  round  him.  Btill,  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  step  into  the  vortex  or  ap¬ 
proach  it.  His  worldly  position  is  strong 
against  it — all  liis  interests  are  against  it; 
moreover,  he  has  a  wife,  and,  besides  he  has 
now  three  children. 

Howbeit,  Dr.  Kinkel  does  rise  with  these 
events,  and  his  wife,  so  far  from  restraining 
him,  feels  the  same  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
and  exhorts  him  to  step  forward,  and  swell 
the  torrent  of  the  time.  He  feels  strongly 
that  Prussia  should  have  a  constitution ;  that 
her  intellect  and  sober  character  deserves  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  like  ours  in  England, 
with  such  improvements  as  ours  manifestly 
needs,  and  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  party  in  Bonn,  where  he  delivers 
public  orations,  the  truthful  eloquence  and 
boldness  of  which  startle,  delight,  and  en¬ 
courage  his  audiences. 

He  is  soon  afterward  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  parliament.  He  sides  with  the 
Left,  or  democratic  party ;  he  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  people  and  the  poor, 
he  argues  manfully  and  perseveringly  the 
real  interests  of  all  governments,  in  granting 
a  rational  amount  of  liberty,  showing,  that 
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in  the  present  stage  of  the  moral  world,  it  is 
the  only  thing  to  prevent  violence,  and  to 
secure  good  order.  His  speeches  breathe  a 

ithers  fuel  more  ra 

than  can  be  well  dfisposed,  and  it  takes  fire 
at  Haden.  The  flames  reach  near  and  far — 
many  are  irresistibly  attracted.  They  have 
seen,  and  too  well  remember,  the  faithless¬ 
ness  and  treachery  of  governments — they 
believe  the  moment  has  come  to  strike  a  blow 
which  shall  gain  and  establish  the  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  they  seek.  Dr.  Kinkel  imme¬ 
diately  leaves  his  professorship  ;  he  believes 
he  ought  now  to  join  those  who  wield  the 
sword,  and  peril  their  lives  in  support  of 
their  principles.  He  proposes  to  hasten  to 
Baden,  to  defend  the  constitution  framed  by 
the  Frankfort  {Wirliament.  His  patriotic  wife 
consents,  and,  in  the  evening,  he  takes  leave 
of  her,  and  of  his  sleeping  children. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  with  this 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  there  was  an  infusion  of  principles 
of  a  more  sweeping  character  ;  nor  would  it 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  amid  the  insur¬ 
gents  of  Baden  were  some  who  entertmned 
opinions  not  far  removed  from  red  republic¬ 
anism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  persuadt'd 
that  Dr.  Kinkel’s  political  principles  and 
mms  were  purely  of  a  constitutional  charac¬ 
ter,  however  he  may  have  been  drawn  into 
the  fierce  vortex  of  men  and  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him. 

Dr.  Kinkel  sen’es  for  eleven  days  in  a 
free  corps  in  Baden,  where  the  army  of  the 
insurgents  have  assembled.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  battle  he  is  wounded,  and 
taken  pri.soner  with  arms  in  his  hands.  The 
sequel  of  these  struggles  is  well  enough 
known ;  but  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  who 
survived  their  wounds  must  be  noticed. 

According  to  the  Prussian  law.  Dr.  Kinkel 
should  have  been  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
confinement  as  a  state  prisoner.  This  sen¬ 
tence  is  accordingly  passed  upon  the  other 
prisoners ;  and,  with  a  wise  and  commend¬ 
able  clemency,  many  are  set  free  after  a 
short  time.  But  as  Dr.  Kinkel  is  a  man  of 
high  education  and  celebrity,  it  is  thought 
b^t  to  give  him  a  very  severe  punishment, 
according  to  the  old  ignorance  of  what  is 
called  “  making  an  example,”  as  if  this  sort 
of  example  did  not  provoke  and  stimulate, 
rather  than  deter,  others ;  and  as  if  clemency 
were  not  only  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
royalty,  but  one  its  best  safeguards  in  its 
eflect  on  the  feelings  of  a  people. 

Dr.  Kinkel  is,  accordingly,  sentenced  to  be 


prophetic  spirit. 
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imprisoned  for  life  in  a  fortress,  as  a  State 
criminal ;  and  away  he  is  carried. 

But  now  comes  into  play  the  anger  and 
resentment  of  many  of  those  who  had  once 
so  much  admired  Kinkel,  and  held  him  up 
as  a  religious  champion,  until  the  woful  day 
when  he  left  preaching  for  the  study  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  yet  more  woful,  not  to  call  it 
diabolical  hour,  when  he  announced  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  separation  of  Church  and  State 
might  be  the  best  course  for  both.  After  a 
series  of  intrigues,  the  enemies  of  Kinkel  in¬ 
duce  the  king  to  alter  the  sentence  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unusual  se¬ 
verity,  it  is  announced  that  his  sentence  of 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  shall  be  alletna- 
ted,  by  transferring  him  to  an  ordinary  pri¬ 
son.  In  pursiuince,  therefore,  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  of  his  enemies,  he  is  ordenni  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  in  one  of  the  prisons  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  vilest  malefactors — viz.,  to 
the  prison  of  Naugard,  on  the  Baltic. 

Dr.  Kinkel  is  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  his 
head  is  shaved.  His  wedding-ring  is  taken 
from  him,  and  every  little  memento  of  his 
wife  and  children  which  might  afford  him 
consolation.  His  bed  is  a  sack  of  straw  laid 
upon  a  Ixjard.  He  has  to  scour  and  clean 
his  cell,  and  perform  every  other  menial  of¬ 
fice.  Light  is  allowed  him  only  so  long  as 
he  toils ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  work 
Is  done,  the  light  is  taken  away.  Such  is  his 
melancholy  lot  at  the  present  moment ! 

He  who  used  to  toil  for  thirteen  hours  a 
day  amidst  the  learned  languages,  and  the 
works  of  antiquity,  in  the  study  of  Theology, 
and  of  the  arts — the  eloquent  preacher,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  tutor — *is  now  <A)mpelled  to  waste 
his  life,  with  all  its  acquirements,  in  spinning. 
For  thirteen  hours  every  day  he  is  doom^ 
to  spin.  By  this  labor  he  earns,  every  day, 
threepence  for  the  State  and  a  halfpenny  for 
himself !  This  latter  sum,  amounting  to  three¬ 
pence  a  week,  is  allowed  him  in  mercy,  and 
with  it  he  is  permitted  to  purchase  a  dried 
herring  and  a  small  loaf  of  coarse  brown  bread 
— which,  furthermore,  he  is  allowed  to  eat 
as  a  Sunday  dinner — his  ordinary  food  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  sort  of  odious  pap,  in  the  morning, 
(after  having  spim  for  four  hom^,)  some  vege¬ 
tables  at  noon,  and  some  bread  and  water  at 
night. 

For  months  he  has  not  enjoyed  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  He  is  allowed  to  walk  daily  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  passage ;  but  even 
this  is  refused  whenever  the  jailor  is  occupied 
with  other  matters,  and  cannot  attend  to 

1  trifles. 

Dr.  Kinkel  has  no  books  nor  papers ;  there 
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is  nothing  for  him  but  spinning — spinning — 
spinning!  Once  a  month  he  is,  by  great 
clemency,  allowed  to  write  one  letter  to  his 
wife,  which  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
his  jailer,  who,  being  empowered  to  act  as 
censor,  judiciously  strikes  out  whatever  he 
does  not  choose  Madame  Kinkel  to  know. 
All  sympathizing  letters  are  strictly  withheld 
from  him,  while  all  those  which  severely  take 
him  to  task,  and  censure  his  political  opinions 
and  conduct,  are  carefully  placed  in  his 
hands,  when  he  stops  to  take  his  breath  for 
a  minute  from  his  eternal  spinning. 

Relatives  are  not,  by  the  law,  allowed  to 
see  a  criminal  during  the  first  three  months ; 
after  that  time,  they  may.  But  after  having 
been  imprisoned  at  Naugard  three  months — 
short  of  a  day — Dr.  Kinkel  is  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  to  another  prisr»n,  at  Spandau.  there  to 
recommence  a  period  of  three  months.  By 
this  device  he  is  prevented  from  .seeing  his  wife 
or  any  friend — all  in  a  perfectly  legal  way. 

The  jailer  is  strictly  enjoined  not  to  aftord 
Dr.  Kinkel  any  sort  of  opportunity,  either  by 
writing  or  by  any  other  means,  of  making  in¬ 
tercession  with  the  king,  to  obtain  pa^on, 
or  the  commutiition  of  his  sentence  into  ban¬ 
ishment.  All  these  injunctions  are  fully 
olx'ved  by  the  jailer — indeed  the  present  one 
is  more  severe  than  any  of  the  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  melancholy  truth  has 
oozed  out — the  picture  has  worn  its  tearful 
way  through  the  dense  stone  walls — and  here 


it  is  for  all  to  see,  and,  we  doubt  not,  for 
many  to  feel. 

Gottfried  Kinkel,  so  recently  one  of  the 
most  admired  professors  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  literature  of  modem  Germany,  now 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  shaven  head  and 
attenuated  frame,  si\s  spinning  his  last 
threads.  He  utters  no  reproaches,  no  com¬ 
plaints,  but  bears  his  suft'erings  with  a  sweet 
resignation  that  savors  already  of  the^ngelic 
abodes  to  which  his  contemplations  are  ever 
directed.  He  has  entreated  his  wife  to  have 
his  heart  buried  amidst  those  lovely  scenes 
on  which  he  so  often  gazed  with  serene  rap¬ 
ture  from  his  study  window  in  the  Castle  of 
Popplesdorf. 

Those  who  behold  this  la.st  picture  and 
revert  to  the  one  where  the  professor  came 
happily  sliding  his  way  to  his  class  at  the 
University,  may  p«^rchance  share  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  makes  us  pass  our  hands  across 
our  eyes,  to  put  aside  the  irrepressible  tri¬ 
bute  of  sorrow  which  dims  and  confuses  the 
page  before  us.  His  worst  enemies  could 
never  have  contemplated  anything  so  sad  a  s 
this.  Many,  inde«^,  have  already  relented 
— but  let  their  interceding  voices  be  heard 
before  it  is  too  late.* 


[*  It  M  Sited  )■  (he  aewipipm  dm  Klaliil  bn  aad*  hh 
nespi,  lad  ii  bow  Ndi  m  Kaglkad.] 


Literary  Discoveries  at  Rome. — A  se¬ 
ries  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  of  a 
highly  interesting  character,  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light  in  the  library  of  the  Fiano- 
paluce.  The  young  Duke  of  Fiano,  De  Mario 
Ottoboni,  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  his  ma¬ 
jority,  being  only  19  years  of  age,  is  the  sole 
remaining  representative  of  this  noble  and 
ancient  family,  which,  of  Venetian  origin,  I 
boasts  of  having  given  to  the  world  many  il¬ 
lustrious  personages,  among  whom  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  Vlll.  Beside  other  rare  mental  qualities, 
the  young  Duke  already  displays  a  great  love 
for  bibliographical  pursuits,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  recently  requested  a  well  known 
Comraendatore  Visconti,  Secretary  of  the 
Archaeological  Society,  to  examine  the  nu¬ 


merous  collection  of  autograplis  and  manu¬ 
scripts  existing  in  the  ducal  archives.  ITiese 
researches  have  reveak*d  a  long  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Maria  Clementina,  (wife  of  the 
Pretender,)  and  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alex¬ 
ander  VIII.,  and  whose  splendid  monument 
forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  Other  interesting  correspondences 
with  the  Venetian  Doges  Foscarini  and  Con- 
tarini  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  De 
Tourcy.  The  examination  of  these  hidden 
treasures  continues,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  zeal  of  their  noble  proprietor  will 
enrich  the  literary  world  with  many  import¬ 
ant  historical  dociunents. 
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From  the  day  of  his  birth — which  occur¬ 
red  late  in  the  last  century,  at  Penon,  in 
Qlamorganshire — Edward  Williams  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  eccentric  devourers 
of  learning  whose  only  delight  is  books  for 
their  own  sakcs  : — since  the  fruit  derived  by 
him  therefrom  took  the  form  of  crotchet.^ 
rather  than  of  results  having  any  general 
utility.  When  having  been  left,  a  boy,  in 
charge  of  the  house,  he  gave  free  access  to 
“  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  a  calf,”  and  other  extras, 
while  he  was  plunged  in  study,  and  wn.s  re¬ 
proved  for  his  absence, — he  put  on  his  satchel, 
and  wandered  away  from  home  in  great  dud- 
'geon.  Two  or  thre*?  months  pus.sed  away 
without  tidings  of  the  absentee,  who,  like 
Madoc  of  yore,  had  disappeared,  going  no 
one  knew  whither.  At  Jength  a  letter  ar¬ 
rived,  announcing  that  he  was  in  London, 
dressing  stones  for  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Thamiw. 

In  his  pursuit  of  a  gnimmatical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  English  langwige,  he  stum¬ 
bled  on  a  singular  interview  with  the  most 
redoubtable  literarv*  giant  of  that  period. 
He  was  in  the  halnt  of  calling  on  a  book¬ 
seller  who  had  been  kindly  attentive  to  him 
in  giving  him  a  sight  of  many  new  books,  and 
supplying  him  with  any  information  he  de¬ 
sired.  He  was  occupying  a  leisure  hour,  and 
qviiet  corner,  in  this  menud  bamjueling-room, 
when  a  large,  ungraceful  man  entered  the 
shop,  and  seating  hims4>lf  abruptly  by  the 
counter,  began  to  inspect  some  books  and 
pamphlets  lying  there.  This  austere- looking 
personage  held  the  books  almost  close  to  his 
face,  as  he  tunu“d  over  the  leaves  rapidly,  and 
the  Bard  thought  petidantly ;  then  replaced 
them  on  the  counter,  and  finally  gave  the 
whole  a  stem  kind  of  shove  out  of  his  way, 
muttering,  as  he  rose,  “  The  trash  of  the  day, 
I  see !”  then,  without  another  word  or  sign 
of  recognition  to  the  bookseller,  rolled  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  shop.  When  he  was  gone, 
the  Bard  inquired  of  his  friend  who  that 
bluff  gentleman  might  be.  The  reply  was, 
“  That  bluff  gentleman  is  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson.” — “  What  !”  exclaimed  the  little 
Welshman,  '‘Samuel  Johnson!  the  author 
of  The  Rambler,  of  Jiasselas,  of  the  Great 


Dictionary,  of  those  fine  poems,  London,  and 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes?  How  I  wish 
I  had  known  it  whilst  he  was  sitting  on  that 
chair.  I  would  have  looked  at  him  more  at¬ 
tentively,  and  perhaps  have  mustered  enough 
impudence  to  speak  to  him.”  The  book¬ 
seller  said  he  might  assure  himself  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  learned  doctor  there  again,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  following  month,  when  he 
would  make  his  periodical  visit  to  the  new 
publications.  The  prrrpilious  hour  was  not 
forgotten,  and  the  great  Lexicognipher  and 
the  humble  Stone-chipper  were  again  on  the 
.same  floor,  though  destined  to  find  no  fellow- 
I  .ship  in  each  other,  live  Bard,  who  had  an 
eager  wish  to  hear  Johnson  converse,  had 
t  provide<l  himself  with  an  apologv'  for  address¬ 
ing  so  awful  a  potentate,  by  a.Hking  the  book¬ 
seller  for  a  good  EnglLsh  Grammar ;  and 
several  by  different  authors  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  him.  Selecting  three  of  these  gnimmars, 
he  walk«-d  boldly  up  to  Johnson,  introducing 
himself,  as  he  said,  “  with  his  best  bow,”  but 
also  with  habitual  frankness,  as  a  poor  Welsh 
mechanic  smitten  with  the  love  of  learning, 
and  particularly  anxious  to  become  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  English  language.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  his  threes  grammars,  soliciting  the 
the  favor  of  Dr.  John.s4jn’s  advice  which  of 
them  to  choose, — observing  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  a  masterly  writer  mast  be  the 
most  valuable  he  could  possibly  obtmn. 
Johnson  either  disregarded  this  really  grace¬ 
ful  compliment  to  him  as  a  model  author,  or 
he  was  in  an  ungracious  temper — no  uncom¬ 
mon  condition  with  him — for  taking  the 
volumes  into  his  hands,  he  cast  an  equivocal 
look,  between  a  glance  and  a  scowl,  at  the 
humble  stranger  before  him,  hastily  turned 
over  the  several  title-pages,  then  surveyed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  expression 
rather  contemptuous  than  inquisitive ;  and 
thrasting  back  the  grammars  in  his  huge  fist, 
rather  the  inquirer  than  towards  him, 
delivered  this  oracular  reply,  “  Either  of 
them  will  do  for  you,  young  man.”  The  em¬ 
phatic  you  was  a  spark  upon  tinder — “  I 
felt,”  said  the  Bard,  “  my  Welsh  blood  mount 
to  my  forehead,  thinking  he  meant  to  insult 
my  humble  station  and  my  poverty  ;  so  I  re- 
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torted  with  some  asperity,  as  1  took  back  the 
grammars.  Then,  Sir,  to  make  sure  uf  having 
the  best,  I  will  bug  them  all ;  and  turning  to 
my  good  friend  the  bookseller,  I  demanded 
the  price,  pmd  the  money,  though  at  the  time 
I  could  ill  spare  it,  and  quitted  the  shop,  far 


[Jan., 

less  pleased  with  Dr.  Johnson  than  with  his 
writings.”  'the  three  grammars  remained  in 
the  Bard’s  possession  till  he  died,  and  when 
consulting  either  of  them,  he  would  often 
say,  “  Ay !  this  b  one  of  the  Dr.  Johnson 
grammars.” 


Voluntary  Schools. — The  Lancashire 
Public  School  Association,  at  its  late  meet¬ 
ing,  shed  its  local  character,  and  became  by 
consent  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — national.  The  meetings,  dinners, 

and  conferences  held  and  eaten  in  Manchester 
during  the  past  week  bid  fair  to  found  an 
epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  education.  Opinions 
were  compared,  facts_  broadly  and  clearly 
stated,  adhesions  obtained,  definitions  arrived 
at — all  of  which  must  greatly  facilitate  the  j 
movement  in  time  to  come.  The  leading 
principle  of  the  Association — that  education 
should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  not  of  the  State — that  b,  by  local  rates, 
voluntarily  imposed, — was  accepted  by  the 
delegates  present  as  the  best  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  voluntary  and  the  State  principles. 
For  our  own  part,  we  shall  be  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  thb  solution  of  the  great  problem  if  it 
prove  itself  candle.  But  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  doubts.  'Ilie  voluntary  principle  of  edu¬ 
cation  nmy  be  preferable  in  the  abstract  to 
any  other, — like  voluntary  kindness  or  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  but  men  are  not  abstractions.  They 
have  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions,  which 
are  not  always  governed  by  high  thoughts  or 
considerations  ^  duty.  We  cannot  forget 
the  obstinate  perverseness  of  more  than  one 
metropolitan  parish  in  refusing  a  farthing  in 
the  pound  to  provide  baths  and  washhouses 
for  the  use  oi  the  poor ; — and  we  are  not 
without  fears  that  parish  authorities  might 


begrudge  the  annual  stipend  to  the  school¬ 
master,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  school. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  this  fear  is  not 
well  founded.  The  movement  may  now  be 
regarded  as  fairly  before  the  coimtry  ;  that  it 
wul  meet  with  opposition,  the  men  who  sup¬ 
port  it  must  expect,  for  at  best  it  can  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  compromise  between  the 
desirable  and  the  possible.  When  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  have  attained  such  success  as 
will  give  its  supporters  a  legal  right  to  carry 
its  views  into  practice,  there  b  no  guaranty 
that  its  action  will  be  efficient.  The  State 
scheme  has  certain  large  and  well-defined 
advantages  over  the  present : — the  instruction 
would  be  uniform  in  quality — the  expense 
would  be  borne  equally  by  all  dbtricts — the 
machinery  of  management  and  inspection 
would  be  simple — the  Government  would  be 
responsible  to  the  press  and  to  public  opinion 
for  misconduct  in  any  and  every  school, 
whether  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  obscurest 
corner  of  Sutherland  or  of  Cornwall — and  the 
whole  cost  to  the  people  would  be  reduced. 
It  b  only  in  sheer  hopelessness  of  any  proxi¬ 
mate  solurion  of  the  difficulty,  that  we  turn 
to  a  plan  (Bering  none  of  these  resxilts.  We 
want  the  education, — and  are  willing  to  waive 
the  question  of  form,  and  even  to  forego  many 
advantages,  for  the  sake  of  obUuning  it : — but 
we  do  thb  in  the  full  consciousness  that  we 
are  making  large  sacrifices. — Athenoeum. 
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Heart»  in  Mortmain,  and  Cornelia,  is  the  title  of 
a  work  of  fiction  highly  praised  by  some.  The 
Protpeetive  Reviev  says: 

The  book  before  us  is  evidently  written  by  a 
lady;  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  I 
of  the  present  position  of  this  branch  of  literature,  I 
is  the  great  extent  to  which  it  has  fallen  into  the  | 
hands  of  women.  This  circumstance  lias  exercised 
a  wide  and  penetrating  influence  over  its  tone  and 
character.  To  come  to  such  writings  as  Hearts  in 
Mortmain,  and  Cornelia,  after  the  anxieties  and 
roughness  of  our  worldly  struggle,  is  like  liathing 
in  n%sh  waters  after  the  dust  and  heat  of  bodily 
exertion :  the  spirit  recovers  its  freshness,  and 
breathes  the  purer  tether  of  a  hii;her  life,  and  this 
influence  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  seleition  of  par¬ 
ticular  cliaracters  and  incidents,  as  to  the  is-culiar 
charm  of  eU'gauce  and  refinement  which  so  many 
Englisliwomen  cannot  help  imparting  to  all  things 
they  have  to  do  with.  More  than  this  they  often 
impart.  The  spirit  of  undefiled  religion,  and  the 
highest  aspects  of  Christian  faith  and  filial  duty,  are 
displayeil  nowhere  more  forcibly  or  more  touching¬ 
ly  than  in  some  of  our  mo<lem  novels.  Tlie  books 
before  us  have  this  highest  grace,  unmarred  by  the 
slightest  ilisplay  or  alTeetation,  but  assuming  the 
highest  things  as  the  foundation  of  all  life  and  hope, 
with  a  simplicity  of  faith  more  adverse  to  skepticism 
and  distrust  than  the  must  eloquent  ap|ieal  or  the 
subtlest  reasoning. 

Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnytide,  a  work  whi<-h 
would  seem  to  posseas  great  attraction,  is  favorably 
notice'll  by  Tat/,  the  Athenceum,  and  thus  by  Era¬ 
ser's  Magazine; 

There  is  not  much  of  a  plot ;  and  it  must  lie  frank- 

X'  confessed  that  the  element  of  action,  in  the  ur¬ 
nary  sense,  is  wanting.  But  it  |>uasesse«  action  of 
another  kind  for  such  readers  as  are  patient  enough 
to  follow  its  quiet  deveio|>ment  I>isi>usitions  and 
motives  of  conduct  are  shown  as  clearly  as  if  every 
person  in  the  story  had  a  window  phin^  opposite 
the  heart,  to  revM  its  most  secret  throes.  We 
come  to  know  them  all  slowly,  but  with  a  perfect 
knowledge,  as  we  advance  through  their  lent;  con- 
veraation^  and  the  daily  routine  of  their  affairs. 
The  dramatic  interest  is  secondary  througlioiit  to 
the  moral  interest  It  is  emphatically  a  novel  of 
characterization,  individual  and  national,  and  dia 
plays  an  ease  and  shrewdness  in  the  portraiture 
of  Scottish  life,  which  has  been  equaled  by  few 
writers,  and,  in  many  res|«ecta,  surpassed  by  none. 

EVascr's  Magazine  also  concludes  a  long  review 
in  these  words:  | 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  show  the  man-  I 
ner  of  the  narrative,  its  closeness  and  brevity,  and 
aearching  eamestneaa  There  is  not  a  word  thrown  ' 


away;  no  display  of  literary  ambition,  no  affecta¬ 
tion  of  sentiment,  no  false  feeling ;  all  is  real,  true, 
{)assiunate,  and  sincere. 

Cornelia  touches  uj>on  a  more  dangerous  theme, 
and  deals  with  elements  that  suspend  us  throughout 
in  a  state  of  shuddering  apprehension.  The  horror 
deepens  ]>age  alter  (uige,  and  we  see  no  escape  from 
the  malediction  that  seems  to  be  brooding  over 
them ;  but  we  are  at  length  relieved  by  the  disclo¬ 
sure  which  rescues  Ixith,  an<l  enables  the  author  to 
wind  up  with  Rayety  and  exultation  a  narrative  that 
threatens  at  every  step  to  overwhelm  us  with  a 
revolting  issue. 

W  Oman  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  Julia  Kavanagh,  published  by  BENTLar,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest. 
The  Athenceum  says  of  it: 

Which  among  us  will  be  ever  tired  of  reading 
about  the  women  of  France  f  especially  when  they 
are  marshalled  so  agreeably  and  discreetly  as  in  the 
pages  l>efore  us  I 

The  Examiner  says : 

The  subject  is  handled  with  much  delicacy  and 
tact,  and  the  t>ook  shows  often  an  original  tone  of 
remark,  and  always  a  graceful  and  becoming  one. 

The  Britannia  characteriaes  the  work  as 

Delightful  volumes,  not  only  of  immense  interest, 
but  of  |>eruianeiit  valne. 

Windinge  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  By 
Oeorge  B.  Cheerer,  D.  D.,  originally  published  by 
JoHX  WiLET,  and  reprinted  in  (Hasgow  by  Mr.  Col- 
U!<a,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Eeleetic  Review : 

Da.  Cheevee  has  gained  so  large  a  reputation  for 
a  fascinating  style,  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 
hint  the  doubt  whether  goo<l  taste  will  not  meet 
many  things  in  his  writings  which  will  offend.  We 
do  not  admire  the  sort  of  mawkishness  that  entitles 
a  book  on  the  development  and  fruits  of  faith  by 
such  a  title  as  this;  and  should  be  gla*l  if  populv 
taste  were  so  far  elevated  m  to  dislike  it  too.  We 
willinglv  bear  testimony,  however,  to  the  great 
snlwtantial  merits  of  Dr.  C’heever's  volume,  and 
suppose  that  in  consideration  of  the  many  succcsiffal 
attempts  at  striking  and  beautiful  things,  we  must 
t>e  content  to  acc«‘pt  a  miss  now  and  then,  esi>ecially 
I  as  there  is  much  to  benefit  as  well  a-«  to  attract  in 
I  the  book. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dixon’s  Howard 
and  the  Prieon  World  of  Europe,  reprinteil  in  a 
fine  volume  by  Messrs.  R.  Cabtee  A  Bkothkes;  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  the  Athenceum  : 

Mr.  Dixon  thus  improving  the  successive  editions 
of  his  book  from  every  source  and  by  every  sound 
suggestion  that  comes  in  his  way — ami  the  public 
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giving  him  repeated  opportunities  of  doing  so, — he 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  replaced  on  the  ground 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  the  philanthropist  will 
not  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  life  of  Iloward. 

Light  and  Darknes$  ;  or,  Mytteriet  of  Life.  By 
Mr».  Crowe,  author  of  “The  Night  Side  of  Nature.” 
A  work  republished  some  time  sinee,  by  J.  S.  Red- 
riELn,  New  York,  is  characterized  by  tlje  Athentrum 
as — 

A  grim  November  book,  holding  fo.«t  the  awe¬ 
stricken  reader,  Mrs.  Crowe’s  “Mysteries  of  Life” 
can  have  very  few,  if  any,  competitors.  Its  author 
has  a  way  with  her  nearly  as  impressive  as  that  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  In  all  her  larger  stories,  even 
where  the  incidents  are  most  ingeniously  improba¬ 
ble,  Mrs.  Crowe  has  narrate*!  them  with  such  sin¬ 
cerity  as  to  fascinate  us  into  acquiescence  with  their 
wonders.  In  thb  reqiect  she  iqiproaches  Miss  Edge- 
worth. 

A  new  volume  of  Southefe  Common  Place  Book, 
republished  by  Messrs.  Harper  <t  Brotiikr.s,  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  the  Eclectic  Review : 

'This  volume  displays  an  immense  range  and  va¬ 
riety  of  reading,  and,  together  with  its  predecessors, 
fully  accounts  for  the  vast  stores  of  information 
which  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Southey.  After  an 
examination  of  their  contents,  we  cease  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  mental  affluence  he  displayed.  A  man 
who  read  so  much,  and  analyzed  so  carefully,  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  fault  in  any  matter  which  re¬ 
quired  illustration  or  enforcement  Many  men 
bave  been  vast  readers,  but  Southey  was  evidently 
much  more  than  this.  He  condensed  and  arranged 
what  he  read,  so  as  to  have  it  always  at  command, 
and  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  will.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  that, 
“probably  since  the  collection  of  the  two  Zuiugers 
— ^Theodore  and  James — no  volume  has  contained 
more  condensed  information.  It  is  in  itself  a  small 
Theatrum  Humana  Vita.” 

Antonina,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome,  by  W.  C.  Col- 
line,  published  by  Bestlkt,  London,  and  re-pub¬ 
lished  in  cheap  fonn  by  Hari>er  A  Brothers,  New 
York,  is  highly  commended  by  several  of  the  best 
critical  authorities.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for 
October,  says  of  it : 

The  descriptive  style  of  Mr.  Collins  is  eloquent, 
and  “  Antonina”  {xissesses  historical  truthfulness.  It 
is  imjxiaable  to  enumerate  its  imprcft.ivc  situations 
and  its  strokes  of  tragic  irony.  “  Antonina”  has 
earned  for  itself  popularity  in  England  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  in  (iemiany. 

The  Timet  lauds  it  thus; 

The  period  selected  by  Mr.  Collins,  which  had 
taxed  to  the  utmost  tlie  brilliant  pen  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  historiana  was  an  ambitious  choice  ;  but 
he  has  accomplished  his  task.  “  Antonina”  has 
placed  its  author  in  the  rank  of  our  greatest  writers 
of  romance. 

To  these,  the  Athenoeum  adds  the  following  opi¬ 
nion  : 

A  richly-colored,  impassioned  story.  We  have  a 
glimmer  of  that  burning,  breathing  life  which 


Shakspeare  could  throw  into  his  “  Cleopatra," 
“  Cressida,”  his  “  Coriolanus,”  and  “  Brutua”  This 
commands  and  will  win  the  crown. 

The  Year-Book  of  the  Country,  by  William  Ilowitt, 
re-printed  by  the  Harpers  in  a  neat  volume,  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  Athenaum : 

The  “  Year-Book  of  the  Country”  is  at  once  wel¬ 
come  to  read  and  goodly  to  see.  It  is  richly,  poeti¬ 
cally,  picturesquely  vanoua  We  cannot  doubt  its 
having  a  welcome  as  wide  as  its  range  of  contents, 
and  as  cordial  as  the  love  of  man,  and  of  nature, 
which  every  line  of  it  breathes.  Hie  illustrations 
are  excellent. 

Alton  Locke,  a  remarkable  tale,  reprinted  by  the 
Harpeb-s,  commands  extraordinary  attention  as  well 
as  praise  from  those  who  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  its  political  principles.  Frater't  Magazine  in¬ 
troduces  a  long  review  of  the  work  as  follows : 

Of  the  numerous  tale-writers  who  have  of  late 
years  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
familiar  theme  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the 
rif^ts  of  the  working-classes,  the  autnor  of  Alton 
Ijocke  must  be  at  once  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  He  brings  remarkable 
qualities  to  a  difficult  and,  we  are  afraid,  thankless 
task.  He  has  explored  the  wretchedness  and  dis¬ 
content  he  so  powerfully  depicts.  He  sympathizes 
with  the  misery  he  drags  out  of  its  loathsome  dene 
and  exhibits  so  grajihically.  He  is  bold  of  utter¬ 
ance,  and  possesses  a  command  of  language  whieh 
enables  him  to  make  his  utterance  felt  Yet  we 
think  it  is  clear  enough,  notwithstanding  the  fervor 
of  hie  appeal  from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  inveigh.s  against  society,  that 
his  own  reason  rejects  the  conclusions  he  enforces 
with  such  vigor  in  the  person  of  his  hero.  This  is 
the  saving  grace  of  a  hmik  of  remarkable  ability, 
and  will  go  a  long  way  to  redeem  what  is  good  and 
true  in  it  from  that  which  is  false  and  dangerous. 

Bentlef  t  Miscellany  concludes  a  review  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  is  written  with  renuirkable  vigor,  and  abounds 
in  passages  of  original  and  lofty  eloquence.  Its 
literary  merit  deserves,  and  will  reward,  the  curi¬ 
osity  it  has  excited.  But  the  author  must  lie  con¬ 
tent  to  find  the  apjiroliation  of  all  reflective  and 
judicious  readers  stop  short  at  that  point.  Tlie  doc¬ 
trines  he  inculcates,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
pose  so  able  a  man  can  believe  in  himself,  are  at 
once  jiemieious  and  illogical.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that,  notwithrianding  the  mad  tone  of 
the  book,  “  Alton  Locke*  will  do  more  good  than 
harm.  It  is  full  of  fine,  wise,  and  genial  tliinga. 

Expositort  Lecti-reb  o*  the  First  Epistle  op 
Peter,  by  Dr.  Cvxxino,  a  work  of  rare  scholarship, 
which  ought  to  lie  re-published,  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  North  British  Review: 

In  tlie  volumes  before  us,  we  have  the  first  im¬ 
portant  accession  which  has  been  made  for  many 
years  to  the  stock  of  commentary,  in  the  strict  and 

ro|>er  sense.  It  is  neither  Scottish  nor  Berman, 

nt  sprung  from  the  high  and  rare  union  of  the 
l>est  qualities  of  both  schools  in  a  single  mind.  It 
has  the  Scottish  cleamess,  precision,  orthodoxy, 
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prmcticalitr ;  the  German  learning,  minuteueas  of 
inTeetigatiun,  and  disreganl  of  tradition ;  and  for 
certain  qualities  too  rare  in  both — resolute  U4lhe> 
rence  to  the  very  truth  of  the  passage,  unforc*ed 
development  of  the  connection,  and  basiug  of  edifi¬ 
cation  on  the  right  meaning  of  scripture, — we  liave 
not  met  with  anything  in  either  country  which 
surpasses  it.  We  give  on  exact  idea  of  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  this  Commentary,  when  we  soy  that  it 
contemplates  four  objects: — 1.  The  fixing  of  the 
landmarks  of  each  se|>arate  subject  in  the  Epistle ; 
2.  The  further  sulxlivisiun  of  this  subject  in  su*-h 
manner  as  to  unite  the  style  of  the  sermon  ami  the 
lectur«‘;  3.  Tlie  scientific  determination  of  the  ex¬ 
act  and  full  sense;  4.  Tlie  ]M)pular  expresrion  of 
this  in  the  form  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Christian 
morality.  It  would  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  foim 
a  more  j«ist  and  luipj)y  conception  of  satisfactory 
and  exhaustive  corninentury  writing. 

A  Life  of  Wordiworth. — A  life  of  Wordsworth, 
by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordevorih,  is  announced 
as  in  prt'ss.  Its  ap|iearance  will  In;  awaited  with 
interest. 

Mazzini  iu  England. — M.  Mazzixi  luis  just  repub- 
lishetl  his  letters,  orations,  an<l  other  tracts  on  Italy, 
with  an  eloquent  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  English 
|K'ople,  in  a  small  volume  entitled  Rogalty  and 
Republieanistn  in  Italy.  M.  Muzzini  rejiels  in  this 
l>ook  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  him  of 
lutving  distracted  and  divided  the  forces  of  his  na¬ 
tive  csmntry,  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  conceiitrate<l  on  the  juiramount  duty  of  driving 
out  the  Au.strians. 

Dickens’s  new  work,  David  Copperfield,  is  re- 
ceive<l  with  general  favor.  It  is  republished  in  a 
very  l^enutiful  style,  with  the  illustrations,  by  Joujt 
WiLFv,  and  though  sold  cheap,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  London  copy.  Tlie  Athenauin  thus  speaks 
of  it : 

Tliat  this  Ls  in  many  rcsjK'cts  the  most  lieautiful 
and  highly  finished  work  which  the  world  has  had 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickens,  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion.  It  luts  all  the  merits  to  which  the  author 
alrea4ly  owes  a  world-wide  jiopulurity  ;  with  some 
graces  which  are  jicculiar  to  itself— or  have  lK*en 
Viut  feebly  inilieated  in  his  former  creations.  In  no 
jirevious  fiction  has  he  shown  so  much  gentleness  of 
touch  and  delicacy  of  tone, — such  alietinence  from 
trict  in  what  may  lie  called  the  level  j>art  of  the 
iiarnitivc,— so  large  an  amount  of  refineel  and  poet¬ 
ical  yet  simple  knowledge  of  humanity.  Tlie 
Chronicler  himself  is  one  of  the  licst  heroes  ever 
sketched  or  wniught  by  Mr.  Dickens.  Gentle,  af¬ 
fectionate,  and  trusting, — his  fine  oliservation  and 
his  love  of  reverie  raised  Daviil  Copp«“rfield  far 
aUive  the  level  of  sentimental  lovers  or  hectoring 
youtlis  whos<*  fortunes  and  characters  are  too  often 
in  works  of  this  sort  made  the  axles  on  which  the 
action  and  imseion  of  the  storv  turn.  Tlie  loving,  im¬ 
aginative  tdiild — witli  his  chfldish  fancies  jH-rpeti»l- 
ly  reaching  away  towanls  heights  too  high  for  child¬ 
hood  to  climb— his  rapid  and  sym|«ithetic  instincts 
for  enjovment — his  quick  sense  of  injnsti<-e, — ht*  tre¬ 
mulous  foresight  of  coming  griefr, — the  laiy  seduced 
by  the  fascinating  qualities  of  a  dangerous  friemi, 
— the  youth’s  boy -love  for  his  child-wife, — that  love 
itself  never  faltering  even  to  the  end,  yet  by  a  fine  in¬ 
stinctive  information  leading  his  mind  to  dim  glimpses 
of  a  higher  domestic  happiness  at  which  be  might 


have  aimed, — all  these  are  outlined,  filled  in,  and 
colored  without  one  stroke  awry  or  one  exagge¬ 
rated  tint  to  mar  the  portraiture.  Few  authors 
Would  luive  so  finely  comprehended  the  step-child’s 
mixture  of  awe  and  curiosity  under  the  tjTauny  of 
tliat  she-turnkey  Miss  Murdstoiie, — few  could  have 
touched  the  strange,  inexplicable  shrinking  of  the 
orpliun  when  he  makes  one  of  the  pleasure  {sirty 
of  the  merry  and  beneficent  undertakers,  Omer  and 
Jorum, — few  could  liave  so  nicely  iudicateil  the 
relL-ih  which,  in  spite  of  their  sorrows,  their  sliabbi- 
iiess,  their  difiieulties,  their  fustian  and  their  pros¬ 
ing,  David  could  not  help  finding  in  the  society  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  In  i^ourser  hands  this  must 
have  become  a  taste  for  bad  company.  'Tlieii,  over 
all  there  hangs  tliat  niouniful  sentiment  which, 
being  the  natural  accompaniment  of  all  iieisonal 
reviews  of  the  past,  never  in  Its  .>sid<lest  expn-ssioiis 
takes  the  tone  of  seiitimeiitalisiu ;  but  follows  the 
narrative  like  a  low,  sweet — and  true — music: — 
In'ginning  with  the  narrator’s  first  look  out  on  his 
father’s  cold  grave  in  the  churehyanl  against  which 
eve^  night  his  mother’s  door  is  liarnsl,  and  only 
ending  with  the  last  line  that  chronicles  the  gains, 
the  trials,  ami  the  losses  of  a  life. 

Louts  I’hilippe’s  Civil  List. — A  recent  niinibi'r  of 
the  Revtte  de  deux  Mondes  contains  an  elaliorato 
article  by  the  Count  Montalivet  on  the  late  king, 
Louis  I’hilipjie,  and  his  civil  list.  The  writer’s  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  show  that  with  a  limited  income  the  king 
expended  very  large  sumJ  during  his  reign  of 
eighteen  years  on  the  various  public  bildings  and 
parks.  The  following  table  analyzes  these  sums  with 
respect  to  the  crown  buildings : 

Oststimling  exprnm  daring  the  lart  fire 


inoDtbs  of  |Sxi) .  F,  344,^73  c.  .iC 

Pnl.v-eufthe  Tuileiin .  3,391,410  38 

Tlie  I.narre .  1,307.067  87 

Piilau  RornI . ? .  1,4  *',•167  14 

PaliiW  of  Vpirnillee  .  11,118978  39 

Pnlnre  ofC'ooiiieizne .  4<  0,310  38 

PaUieofai.t"ood .  4.I3:,(H4  54 

Pnlecp  of  Meoilon .  M7,374  11 

P^lere  of  Fnn’ainebirna .  3,431914  68 

rhatean  oi'  Pau .  .'ifil.SOO  44 

Chapel  of  St.  I.oan.  eear  Tnnn .  418.389  36 

Palace  of  the  KIvmo  RoortHin .  3U  840  81 

Royal  Mannfactnnsi .  346.870  70 

Vanooi  other  patihe  boiklia:! .  3,0^.471  98 


Total,  F.  33.6I3.<SJ3  c.  18 

It  will  lie  oliserved  tliat  the  Palace  of  Versailles  lias 
receivctl  the  largi-st  projiortion  of  the  monarch’s 
[lutnipugc.  The  result  there  of  his  munificence  in 
Well  known  to  all  who  liave  visited  Versailles.  M. 
Montalivet  states  that,  Iresidcs  the  twelve  million 
and  otld  francs  mentioned  in  the  table,  nearly  the 
same  amount  was  expemled  in  pictures,  and  various 
decorations  for  the  galleries,  Ac., — and  that  the 
king  paid  no  leas  than  three  humlred  and  ninety- 
eight  official  visits  to  Versailles  while  the  work  of 
restoration  was  in  progress.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  ordererl  accurate  drawing*  to  be  matle  of  all  the 
pictures  an<l  statuary,  which  were  engraved  at  his 
expense,  an<l  nine  liundrerl  and  sixtv  copies  were 
distributed  to  various  scientific  ami  literary  institu¬ 
tions.  'This  magnificent  work  will  be  c«>mplete<l  in 
fifteen  folio  volumes  ;  and  some  idea  of  its  cost  may 
be  formed  fmm  the  fact  that  the  historical  mirtion 
alone  cost  I,8I8,OOOf.  Rut  the  devotion  of  Louis 
Philijipe,  according  to  M.  Montalivet,  was  not  limit- 
e<l  to  his  outlay  on  the  property  of  the  erttwn. 
Upwards  of  fifteen  million  of  frania  were  devoted  to 
the  embellishment  of  public  buildings  and  parks : — 
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nutkiivjT  a  total  of  above  forty-ei^t  and  a-half  mil-  | 
lion  franca,  laid  out  by  the  king,  during  his  reign,  on 
national  works,  and  the  whole  of  which  sum  waa 
draa'ii  from  his  civil  list  We  need  not  expatiate 
on  the  inimense  impulse  tliat  such  an  expenditure  as 
the  alK>ve  must  have  given  to  the  line  arts ;  and  we 
cannot  but  be  striK-k  with  the  ingratitude  which  the 
French  j>cople  manifested  when  they  ujpbraided  their 
dethroned  monarch  with  his  conduct  in  this  re8|>ect 
“Tliey  seem,”  said  the  king,  “to  be  desirous  to 
make  me  regret  having  sjK'iit  so  much  money  on 
ornamenting  buildings  and  parks  which  have  re¬ 
verted  to  themselves ;  but  whatever  they  may  do, 
they  will  never  cause  me  to  repent  the  giKsl  that  I 
have  done  them.”  Whaver  were  the  faults  of  tlie 
deceased  monarch,  let  his  good  deeds  and  good  qua¬ 
lities  have  their  due  place  in  the  account  from 
which  jHjsterity  is  to  strike  the  l>alance  of  his  char¬ 
acter. 

Off^r  of  a  Baronetcy  to  Southey. — In  1835,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wrote  to  Soithey,  informing  him  that 
he  had  advised  the  king  to  “adorn  the  distinction 
of  the  baronetage  with  a  name  the  most  eminent  in 
literature,  and  which  Imd  claims  to  respect  and 
honor  which  literature  alone  could  never  confer” — 
that  of  SorruEY  himself,  lie  acconqtanied  tliis  with 
a  private  letter,  liegging  to  know  if  there  was  any 
way  in  which  the  i^KMsession  of  power  would  enable 
him  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Soitthet.  Tlie  latter 
replied,  in  a  letter  marked  by  the  utmost  propriety, 
declining  the  baronetcy,  as  he  had  not  the  means  of 
8up]iorting  it,  and  asking  fur  an  increase  of  his  pen¬ 
sion,  which  was  then  £“tMi.  Sir  Roliert  soon  after  | 
added  to  this  a  new  {tension  of  £300,  on  a  public  1 
principle,  “the  recognition  of  literary  and  scientific 
eminence  as  a  jtiiblic  claim.” 

I)ftarnche'»  Napoleon. — Itelaroche’s  great  jiicture 
of  “Na|>oleon  crossing  the  Aljts,”  lias  reached  Lon¬ 
don,  wliere  it  b  on  exhibition.  It  is  descrilted  as 
being  wonderfully  exact  in  eojtying  nature,  but  as 
lacking  elevation  of  purjtosc  and  the  expression  of 
aentiment  An  officer  in  a  French  costnme,  mounted 
on  a  mule,  is  conducted  by  a  rough  peasant  through 
a  dangerous  jiass,  whose  ti-aces  are  scarcely  discerni¬ 
ble  through  the  dee)>-lying  snow — and  his  aid-de- 
camji  i*  just  visible  in  a  ravine  of  the  towering 
Alps,  'uiese  facts,  the  Athemeum  says,  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  Infidelity  that  has  not  omitted  the  plait 
of  a  dra|>ery,  the  shaggv  texture  of  tlie  four-footed 
animal,  nor  a  detail  of  the  harness  on  hi^lNick. 
The  drifting  and  the  imliedded  snow,  the  {lendent 
icicle  which  a  solitary  sun-ray  in  a  tiansient  mo¬ 
ment  lias  mode — all  are  given  with  the  utmost 
truth.  Hut  the  lofty  and  daring  genius  that  led  the 
humble  Lieutenant  of  Ajaccio  to  be  the  ruler  and 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  largest  part  of  Europe, 
will  be  souirht  in  vain  in  the  countenance  {lainted 
by  M.  Delaroche. 

London  and  the  Black  Sea. — A  Belgian  engineer, 
M.  Laveleye,  proposes  to  connect  the  Seine  and  the 
Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  by  constructing  which, 
navigation  would  be  open  from  London  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Constantinojvle,  through  the  heart  of  the 
Continent,  and  by  means  of  the  great  watercourses 
on  or  near  whose  lianks  lie  the  materials  of  nearly 
all  the  internal  and  external  trade  of  Europe.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £1,600,000. 

Population  of  the  Olobe. — ^The  nsual  estimates  of 
the  {Mipulation  of  the  globe  vary  from  eight  hun-  | 


dred  to  a  thousand  millions ;  and  taking  the  mean, 
the  human  family  would  seem  to  be  distributed 
among  the  races  m  something  like  the  following 
proportion: — 


The  White 

.  860,000,000 

“  Mongolian 

.  800,000,000 

“  Malayan 

.  120,000,000 

“  Telingan 

.  60,00o,(HK) 

“  Negro 

66,000,000 

“  Ethiopian 

.  6,000,000 

“  Abyssinian 

8,000,000 

“  Pa|>uan  . 

8,000,000 

“  Negrillo 

8,000,<t00 

“  Australian 

.  600,000 

“  Hottentot  . 

600,000 

In  Ilindostan  neither  Uie  English  language  nor 
the  Roman  letters  make  any  progresa  Among  the 
native  population  newsjtajiers  are  printed  in  five  or 
six  different  alphabets,  and  in  still  greater  variety 
of  langiiagt's. — Dr.  Pickering. 

Grand  Exhibition  in  Pari*. — Preparations  are  in 
active  progress  for  the  grand  exhibition  of  French 
pictures  and  sculjdure  at  the  Palais  National,  which 
IS  to  commence  on  the  15th  of  December.  The 
official  notification  which  has  lieen  issued  directs 
artists  to  send  in  their  works  from  the  2d  to  the 
15th  of  November.  The  exhibitors  themselves  are 
to  choose  the  jury  of  selection,  each  exhibitor  nam¬ 
ing  any  one  he  may  think  fit  The  first  exhibition 
of  the  kind  which  ever  took  place  in  France  was  in 
1673 :  and  the  first  time  a  selecting  jury  was  formed 
was  in  1745.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
jury  was  abolished,  and  everyliody  was  alloweil  to 
exhibit;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for 
the  future,  and  the  present  sj-stem  of  the  artists 
electing  the  jury  themselves  came  into  ojK-ration 
the  following  year.  For  upward  of  a  centurv,  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Hcufpture 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exhibiting. 

Railway  Bridge  between  France  and  England. — A 
Frenchman,  M.  F.  I>*niaitre,  lias  been  astonishing 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  an  elaliorated  scheme 
of  a  true  suspension-bridge  for  as  true  an  atmosplie- 
ric  railway  fietween  Calais  and  Dover,  the  chains, 
iieculiar  in  construction,  to  lie  sus{H*nded  above 
from  a  formidable  regiment  of  elliptical  balloons, 
floating  permanentlv  (?)  in  the  air,  and  lielow  to  lie 
attached  to  heavily-Wien  barges  under  water,  while 
abutments  on  the  oi»positc  ihore  will  complete  the 
BusiHUision,  so  as  to  sujiport  a  fairy  railway  bridge, 
under  which,  we  presume,  the  Channel  shipping 
traffic  may  have  its  usual  free  course  to  and  frot 
As  to  cost,  M.  Lemaitre  calculates  that  3ftt),000fr. 
per  100  yanls,  or  84,000,000fr.  in  all,  will  suffice. 

London  Well*. — The  deepest  well  in  London  is 
that  sunk  by  Messrs.  Combe  and  Co.,  the  brewers, 
which  measures  522  feet  Tlie  next  is  at  the  Excise 
Office,  500  feet  The  well  at  Meux’s  brewery  is 
425  feet  de^i ;  tliat  at  Messrs.  Elliot’s,  Pimlico,  398 
feet  The  "rrafalgar  square  well  is  383  feet  deep, 
and  the  well  at  Kensington  new  workhouse  370  feet 

Roman  Remain*  in  England — ^The  foundations  of 
several  old  walls,  supposed  to  have  formed  a  Roman 
burial  mouml,  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  means  have  been  adojited  to 
give  the  locality  a  thorough  exploration.  Several 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  vicinity. 


